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PREFACE 

I  wrote  this  book  because  I  was  born  and  brought  up  in  the 
Whitewater  Valley  and  love  it.  But  I  have  a  special  reason 
for  publishing  it  at  this  time.  In  1908,  Josiah  Royce  said  in 
his  Philsophy  of  Loyalty :  "We  need  ...  in  this  country,  a 
new  and  wiser  provincialism.  .  .  .  the  sort  of  provincialism 
which  makes  people  want  to  idealize  .  .  .  their  own  province ; 
to  hold  sacred  its  traditions,  to  honor  its  worthy  dead." 
"Further  centralization  of  power  in  the  national  government,,, 
he  continues,  "without  a  constantly  enriched  and  diversified 
provincial  consciousness,  can  only  increase  the  estrangement  of 
our  national  spirit  from  its  own  life."  These  words  are  even 
more  apposite  today. 

My  story  runs  from  the  earliest  white  settlement  on  the 
Upper  Whitewater  to  the  coming  of  the  railroads  in  1853.  In 
ending  with  this  event,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  later 
history  of  the  valley  is  uninteresting  or  unimportant — quite  the 
contrary.  But  the  history  of  the  period  after  railroad  trans- 
portation began  consists  largely  of  the  growth  of  the  valley's 
large-scale  manufacturing  plants  and  their  place  in  the  world 
economy,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  handle  so  extensive  a  canvas. 

Two  or  three  of  those  who  have  read  my  manuscript  have 
complained  that  it  expresses  too  little  of  my  own  feeling  for  the 
Indiana  countryside.  They  hoped  for  a  Rivers-of- America 
type  of  volume.  I  recognize  the  value  of  such  books,  but 
I  wrote  from  a  different  point  of  view.  My  purpose  is 
not,  except  incidentally,  to  describe  the  Whitewater  or  its 
people  as  I  have  known  them,  but  to  portray,  as  far  as  the 
written  records  make  possible,  the  early  days  of  white  settle- 
ment in  the  valley.  Fortunately,  for  my  purpose,  probably 
no  other  spot  in  Indiana  has  a  fuller  record  of  its  pioneer  years 
than  the  Upper  Whitewater  Valley.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  early  settlers  were  Quakers;  and  the  Friends,  having 
eschewed  the  sword,  were  zealous  wielders  of  the  pen.  I  have 
told  my  story  as  far  as  possible  in  the  pioneers'  own  words. 
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Mrs.  Ruth  K.  Nuermberger,  Philip  W.  Furnas,  and  Charles  E. 
Rush,  of  North  Carolina ;  the  Honorable  Herbert  Hoover ; 
Mrs.  Karl  W.  Heiser  of  Hamilton,  Ohio;  Ezra  R.  Guard  of 
Cleves,  Ohio ;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hatfield  of  Centerville,  Indiana ; 
George  A.  Ball  of  Muncie,  Indiana;  Roy  G.  Fitzgerald  of 
Dayton,  Ohio;  Mrs.  Mary  Jay  Ballard  of  Whittier,  Cali- 
fornia; Ross  F.  Lockridge  of  Bloomington,  Indiana;  Ralph  R. 
Rees,  Cornelius  O'Brien,  and  Corinne  R.  Tebbs,  of  Lawrence- 
burg,  Indiana ;  C.  R.  Staples  of  Lexington,  Kentucky ;  Ralph  R. 
Catterall  of  Richmond,  Virginia;  Thomas  W.  Streeter  of 
Morristown,  New  Jersey;  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Price,  Jonathan 
Daniels,  Robert  Gooch,  Luther  H.  Evans,  Lawrence  Martin, 
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THE  WHITEWATER  VALLEY 

Travelers  on  the  main  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
from  Dayton  to  Indianapolis  cross  both  branches  of  the 
Whitewater.  On  approaching  the  Indiana  border,  the  train 
emerges  from  the  flat  terrain  of  central  Ohio  into  a  valley 
flanked  by  beautiful  green  hills.  The  stream  that  flashes  into 
sight  is  the  east  fork  of  the  East  Fork  of  the  Whitewater.  At 
Richmond,  Indiana,  where  the  railroad  crosses  East  Fork,  the 
valley  is  so  narrow  as  to  be  almost  a  gorge,  with  the  stream 
sixty  feet  below  the  surrounding  country.  At  Cambridge 
City  the  track  crosses  West  Fork. 

To  appreciate  fully  the  picturesqueness  of  the  Whitewater 
Valley  the  traveler  must  leave  the  railroad  and  go  southward. 
As  the  two  forks  approach  each  other  at  Brookville,  the  valley 
becomes  wider  and  hillier,  with  some  of  the  hills  rising  several 
hundred  feet  above  the  river.  The  finest  scenery  is  from 
Brookville  to  Harrison,  where  the  river  enters  the  state  of 
Ohio.  From  there  to  its  near-by  junction  with  the  Great 
Miami,  the  Whitewater  is  broader  and  more  placid  and  is 
surrounded  by  less  rolling  country ;  six  miles  below  the  junction, 
the  waters  of  the  two  streams  flow  into  the  Ohio. 

Branson  L.  Harris,  of  a  pioneer  Whitewater  family,  re- 
membered that  when  he  was  a  youngster  "the  high  land  seemed 
to  grow  all  kinds  of  timber  .  .  .  such  as  yellow  poplar,  white 
oak,  bur-oak,  pin-oak,  black  oak,  gray  and  blue  ash,  hickory, 
black  and  white  walnut,  maple,  beech,  and  red  oak,  wild 
cherry,  sugar-tree,  sycamore,  buckeye,  black  gum,  and  a  great 
variety  of  undergrowth  of  various  kinds.  On  the  bottom  lands 
the  principal  growth  was  sycamore,  black  walnut,  white  or 
hickory  elm,  some  shell-bark  hickory,  blue  ash,  some  white 
and  bur-oak,  and  buckeye,  and  sugar-tree."1  And  there  is 
much  other  testimony  to  the  variety  and  density  of  the  superb 

Harris,  Branson  L.,  Some  Recollections  of  My  Bovhood  (Indianapolis 
[1907]),  p.  18. 
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native  forest  growth.  The  prevailing  soil,  blue  limestone 
marl,  is  well  covered  with  humus  and  extremely  fertile. 

The  numerous  mounds  of  the  prehistoric  people  scattered 
throughout  the  valley  show  that  they  had  settlements  here,  as 
well  as  along  the  Ohio.  The  immediate  predecessors  of  the 
white  man  in  the  Whitewater  region,  the  Miami,  Shawnee,  and 
Delaware  Indians,  apparently  preferred  to  reserve  the  valley 
exclusively  for  hunting. 

The  rich  promise  of  the  valleys  of  the  western  country 
was  soon  known  to  eager  pioneers.  As  early  as  1784 
Washington  was  urging  the  exploration  of  the  western  waters 
and  the  mapping  of  the  country  "at  least,  as  far  westward  as 
the  Miamies  running  into  the  Ohio  and  Lake  Erie  ...  to  see 
how  the  waters  of  them  communicate  with  the  river  St.  Joseph 
which  empties  into  the  Lake  Michigan,  and  with  the  Wabash."2 

In  1787  Congress  enacted  the  famous  Ordinance  providing 
for  the  government  of  the  vast  national  territory  lying  north- 
west of  the  Ohio  River,  and  later  sold  land  in  present  southern 
Ohio  as  far  west  as  the  Great  Miami  River.  Settlers  moved 
across  the  mountains,  villages  were  founded,  but  peace  and 
security  were  not  theirs.  Constant  fear  of  Indian  depredations 
hung  over  them,  and  crimes,  cruel  and  horrible,  murder  and 
countermurder  by  pioneer  and  Indian  marked  their  lives. 

The  Federal  Government  tried  first  to  smooth  the  storms 
and  win  security  and  justice  for  both  parties  by  negotiation. 
But  with  peace  missions  and  overtures  failing,  and  with  the 
pioneers  clamoring  for  harsh  measures,  military  expeditions 
to  awe  and  curb  the  Indians  were  ordered.  The  first  of  these,  in 
1790,  led  by  General  Josiah  Harmar  against  the  Miami  Indian 
town  at  the  site  of  Fort  W^ayne,  was  ineffective.  The  next  year 
General  St.  Clair  assembled  an  army  at  Fort  Washington,  near 
Cincinnati,  and  in   September  moved  northward. 

St.  Clair's  army  struck  the  Great  Miami  at  the  present  site 
of  Hamilton,  Ohio,  and  then  proceeded  almost  due  north  to 
the  site  of  Fort  Recovery.  On  October  11,  1791,  one  of  his 
officers,  Major  Ebenezer  Denny  of  Pennsylvania,  made  what 

2  Fitzpatrick,  John  C.  (ed.),  The  Writings  of  George  Washington  .  .  . 
1745-1799    (39  volumes.     Washington,  D.   C,   1931-44),  XXVIII,   11-12. 
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may  be  the  first  record  of  the  Whitewater  other  than  that  found 
on  maps.3  On  that  day  he  recorded  that  "about  twelve  [o'clock] 
arrived  at  a  pretty  little  creek  running  west,  supposed  to 
be  a  branch  of  White  river.  Fresh  trails  of  Indians  dis- 
covered. .  .  .  country  very  level,  well  watered  and  timbered." 
Denny's  record  implies  that  the  army  crossed  this  creek  at  a 
point  about  thirty-five  miles  northwest  of  Hamilton,  Ohio, 
which  would  make  it  a  tributary  of  the  East  Fork  of  the 
Whitewater,  not  a  branch  of  the  White  River  which  flows 
into  the  Wabash. 

St.  Clair's  expedition  met  with  disaster,  but  General 
Anthony  Wayne's  victory  over  the  Indians  at  Fallen  Timbers 
in  1794  ushered  in  a  period  of  comparative  peace  and  security. 
At  the  Treaty  of  Greenville  in  1795  the  Indians  ceded  their 
title  to  lands  lying  east  of  a  line  drawn  from  Fort  Recovery, 
in  present  northwestern  Ohio,  southwest  to  a  point  on  the 
Ohio  River  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky  River. 
Thus  the  eastern  half  of  the  Whitewater  Valley  would  be 
open  for  white  settlement  as  soon  as  the  Federal  Government 
should  survey  and  sell  the  land.  Surveys  were  completed  and 
the  land  put  up  for  sale  on  the  opening  of  the  Federal  Land 
Office  at  Cincinnati,  April  9,  1801. 

In  1800  the  Northwest  Territory  was  divided.  The  eastern 
portion,  constituting  roughly  the  present  state  of  Ohio,  with 
Chillicothe  on  the  Scioto  as  its  capital,  retained  the  name 
Northwest  Territory.  The  remainder,  with  Vincennes  on  the 
lower  Wabash  as  its  capital,  was  named  Indiana  Territory.  At 
the  time  of  the  division,  all  the  land  east  of  the  Greenville 
Treaty  line  was  left  in  the  Northwest  Territory,  but,  when 
Ohio  became  a  state  in  1803,  a  line  drawn  due  north  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Miami  was  made  the  western  boundary  of 
the  new  state.     The  gore  of  land  between  this  boundary  line 

3  Denny,  William  H.,  "Military  Journal  of  Major  Ebenezer  Denny  .  .  . 
with  an  Introductory  Memoir,"  in  Memoirs  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania,  VII  (1860),  359.  The  first  known  mention  of  the  Whitewater 
by  its  present  name  is  on  Samuel  Lewis'  map  of  the  Northwest  Territory 
published  in  1796.  On  John  Mitchell's  famous  map  of  1755  showing  the 
British  and  French  dominions  in  North  America  it  is  called  "West  Branch," 
i.  e.,  west  branch  of  the  Great  Miami. 
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and  the  Greenville  Treaty  line,  containing  most  of  the  White- 
water Valley,  was  added  to  Indiana  Territory. 

This  gore  was  made  a  separate  county,  Dearborn,  with 
Lawrenceburg,  on  the  Ohio,  eight  miles  southwest  of  the 
junction  of  the  Whitewater  and  the  Great  Miami,  as  county 
seat.  The  valley  of  the  West  Fork  of  Whitewater  lying  west 
of  the  Greenville  Treaty  line  was  opened  for  white  settlement 
by  the  Grouseland  and  Twelve  Mile  Purchase  treaties  concluded 
with  the  Indians  in  1805  and  1809,  and  was  put  on  sale  in  18 10. 

Jacob  Parkhurst  recalls  that  when  he  hunted  on  the  lower 
Whitewater  in  the  winter  of  1790-91  not  a  white  person  had 
settled  on  the  river.4  But  some  of  the  two  hundred  families 
mentioned  by  Winthrop  Sargent  in  a  letter  to  Secretary  of 
State  Timothy  Pickering  on  January  8,  1798,  as  "Intruders 
upon  the  Lands  of  the  United  States  .  .  .  immediately  over 
the  great  miami  (In  Knox  County)"  presumably  were  located 
on  the  lower  Whitewater.  Probably  they  were  the  same 
trans-Miami  settlers  who  a  year  later  petitioned  Congress 
to  grant  them  preference  in  purchasing  the  land  on  which  they 
had  squatted  and  to  sell  it  to  them  in  smaller  quantity  than 
a  full  section,  adding  that  there  were  "a  number  of  fractions 
[of  sections]  on  the  Miami  and  Whitewater  Rivers."5 

By  the  spring  of  180 1  settlers  had  advanced  some  distance 
up  the  lower  valley,  as  appears  from  the  diaries  of  John  Peter 
Kluge  and  Abraham  Luckenbach,  Moravian  brothers  bound 
for  an  ill-fated  mission  among  the  Delawares  on  White  River 
near  the  site  of  Anderson,  Indiana.  On  April  15,  1801,  they 
and  their  party  left  the  Ohio  and  started  northward.  "After 
we  had  gone  a  mile  up  the  Miami,"  they  recorded  in  their 
diary,  "we  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  White  Water  Creek.  Here 
we  left  the  Miami  and  entered  the  White  Water.  The  current 
was  much  stronger  than  the  Miami."  The  night  of  the 
seventeenth  they  "encamped  opposite  a  mill  and  were  visited 
by  many  white  people."     Under  date  of  the  eighteenth  they 

*  Sketches  of  the  Life  and  Adventures  of  Jacob  Parkhurst  .  .  .  [Knights- 
town,  Ind.,  1893?],  p.  21. 

5  Carter,  Clarence  E.  (ed.),  The  Territorial  Papers  of  the  United  States 
(volumes  I-    .    Washington,  D.  C,  1934-     ),  III,  49-52,  497. 
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recorded :  "We  continued  our  journey  in  the  same  way  and 
walked  with  our  cows  through  this  beautiful  country.  It  was 
all  flat  and  in  the  woods  was  the  finest  grass,  looking  like 
a  meadow.  Almost  every  mile  there  are  farms,  the  owners 
of  which  have  nearly  all  moved  here  from  Kentucky.  In  the 
evening  we  came  to  an  Irishman  by  the  name  of  Harper.  He 
is  a  good,  old  man  and  seems  to  be  an  active  Presbyterian.  He 
welcomed  us  and  put  our  cows  into  his  field.  We  and  our 
Indians  pitched  our  tent  quite  near  the  same.  He  gave  the 
Indians  milk  and  us  potatoes  free  of  charge."6 

About  1803  John  Conner  and  his  Delaware  Indian  wife 
established  a  store  on  the  Whitewater  near  the  site  of  Cedar 
Grove,  a  few  miles  below  the  future  settlement  of  Brookville, 
and,  in  1804,  a  colony  of  South  Carolinians  settled  at  Fairfield 
on  East  Fork,  a  few  miles  north  of  Brookville.  Settlers  did 
not  penetrate  the  Upper  Valley  until  1805  and  1806,  when 
two  permanent  settlements  were  made,  the  first,  the  "Kentucky 
settlement"  on  Short  Creek,  south  of  Richmond,  and  the  second 
at  the  site  of  Richmond  by  Friends  from  North  Carolina. 
Interesting  accounts  of  both  of  these  have  been  preserved  for 
us  by  persons  closely  connected  with  the  incidents. 

6  Gipson,  Lawrence  Henry  (ed.),  The  Moravian  Indian  Mission  on 
White  River  .  .  .  1799  .  .  .  to  1806  {Indiana  Historical  Collections,  XXIII, 
Indianapolis,  1938),  pp.  82-83. 


SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  UPPER  VALLEY 
The  Friends  Reach  The  Valley 

One  of  the  great  folk  movements  in  American  history  was 
the  migration  to  Ohio  and  Indiana  of  southern  Friends 
during  the  first  forty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  By 
the  time  this  movement  ran  its  course,  North  Carolina,  the 
center  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  the  South,  was  largely 
denuded  of  its  Quaker  inhabitants,  and  a  town  on  the  White- 
water had  replaced  Philadelphia  as  the  center  of  the  Orthodox 
Friends  in  the  United  States. 

In  some  cases,  antipathy  to  slavery  was  the  moving  force. 
Thus  Borden  Stanton,  who,  with  some  other  North  Carolina 
Friends  had  moved  to  the  Northwest  Territory  in  1800,  wrote  r1 
"For  several  years  .  .  .  [we]  had  some  distant  view  of 
moving  out  of  that  oppressive  part  of  the  land,  but  did 
not  know  where  until  the  year  1 799 ;  when  .  .  .  some  traveling 
Friends  .  .  .  thought  proper  to  propose  .  .  .  whether  it  would 
not  be  agreeable  to  best  wisdom  for  us  unitedly  to  remove 
northwest  of  the  Ohio  river, — to  a  place  where  there  were 
no  slaves  held,  being  a  free  country."  "The  first  of  us  moved 
west  of  the  Ohio  in  the  ninth  month,  1800;  and  none  of  us 
had  a  house  at  our  command  to  meet  in  to  worship  the  Almighty 
Being.  So  we  met  in  the  woods,  until  houses  were  built,  which 
was  but  a  short  time." 

In  others  it  was  a  search  for  health.  Aaron  White,  for 
example,  whom  we  shall  meet  later,  moved  to  the  Whitewater 
from  North  Carolina  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  more  healthful 
spot    for   his   ailing   wife.      Apparently,    however,    the    most 

1  Quoted  in  Weeks,  Stephen  B.,  Southern  Quakers  and  Slavery.  A 
Study  in  Institutional  History  {Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in  Histori- 
cal and  Political  Science,  Extra  Volume  XV,  Baltimore,  1896),  pp.  256-57, 
259. 
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common  motive,  as  in  most  of  the  major  movements  to  the 
west,  was  the  hope  of  economic  betterment.2 

The  time  and  manner  of  the  coming  of  the  first  Friends  to 
the  valley  is  told  in  the  simple  words  of  a  local  classic,  Memoir 
of  David  Hoover.  At  the  age  of  seventy-three  David  Hoover 
looked  over  his  span  of  life  and  wrote  his  narrative,  published 
three  years  later,  in  1857.3 

"I  was  born  on  a  small  water-course,  called  Huwaree,  a 
branch  of  the  Yadkin  river,  in  Randolph  county,  North 
Carolina,  on  the  14th  day  of  April,  1781.   ... 

"As  to  my  ancestors,  I  know  but  little.  If  my  information 
is  correct,  my  grandfather,  Andrew  Hoover  [Huber]  left 
Germany  when  a  boy;4  married  Margaret  Fouts,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania; and  settled  on  Pipe  creek,  in  Maryland.  There  my 
father  [Andrew,  Jr.]  was  born;  and  from  thence,  now  about 
one  hundred  years  ago,  he  removed  to  North  Carolina,  then 
a  new  country.  He  left  eight  sons  and  five  daughters,  all  of 
whom  had  large  families.  Their  descendants  are  mostly 
scattered  through  what  we  call  the  Western  country.  Rudolph 
YVaymire,  my  grandfather  on  my  mother's  side,  emigrated  from 
Hanover  in  Germany,  after  he  had  several  children.  .  .  .  He 
left  one  son  and  seven  daughters  by  his  first  wife,  and  seven 
sons  by  a  second  wife.  Their  descendants  are  also  mostly 
to  be  found  in  this  country. 

"My  father  had  a  family  of  ten  children,  four  sons  and  six 
daughters.  In  order  to  better  our  circumstances,  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  of  moving  to  a  new  country,  and  sold  his 
possessions  accordingly.     He  was  then  worth  rising  of  two 

2  The  North  Carolina  Friends  appear  to  have  been  an  unusually  ambula- 
tory folk,  even  according  to  American  standards.  Most  of  them  had  come 
to  North  Carolina  not  long  before  the  American  Revolution,  largely  from 
Nantucket  Island,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  those  who  moved  to 
Ohio  and  Indiana  soon  pushed  west  beyond  the  Mississippi,  to  Iowa  and 
Kansas. 

3  Memoir  of  David  Hoover  .  .  .  with  an  Introduction,  Notes,  and 
Appendix  by  Isaac  H.  Julian  (Richmond,  Ind.,  1857). 

4  This  Andrew  Hoover  was  the  great-great-great  grandfather  of  former 
President  Hoover,  whose  family  was  among  the  large  number  of  Friends 
that  moved  from  North  Carolina  to  Ohio  and  thence  to  Iowa. 
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thousand  dollars ;  which  at  that  time,  and  in  that  country,  was 
considered  very  considerably  over  an  average  in  point  of 
wealth.  On  the  19th  of  September,  1802,  we  loaded  our 
wagon,  and  wended  our  way  toward  that  portion  of  what  was 
then  called  the  North-western  Territory  which  constitutes 
the  present  State  of  Ohio. 

"After  about  five  weeks'  journeying,  we  crossed  the  Ohio 
river  at  Cincinnati,  then  a  mere  village,  composed  mostly  of  log 
houses.  I  think  it  was  the  day  after  an  election  had  been  held 
at  that  place  for  delegates  to  the  Convention  to  form  a 
Constitution;  at  any  rate,  a  Constitution  was  formed  the 
following  winter,  which  was  amended  only  within  the  last 
few  years.  After  crossing  the  river,  we  pushed  on  to  Stillwater, 
about  twelve  miles  north  of  Dayton,  in  what  is  now  the  county 
of  Montgomery.  A  number  of  our  acquaintances  had  located 
themselves  there  the  previous  spring.  There  we  encamped  in 
the  woods  the  first  winter.  .  .  .  Our  object  was  to  find  a 
suitable  place  for  making  a  settlement,  and  where  but  few  or 
no  entries  had  been  made.  .    .    . 

"Thus  time  passed  on  until  the  spring  of  1806,  when  myself 
and  four  others,  rather  accidentally,  took  a  section  line  some 
eight  or  ten  miles  north  of  Dayton,  and  traced  it  a  distance 
of  more  than  thirty  miles,  through  an  unbroken  forest,  to  where 
I  am  now  writing.  It  was  the  last  of  February,  or  first  of 
March,  when  I  first  saw  Whitewater.  On  my  return  to  my 
father's,  I  informed  him  that  I  thought  I  had  found  the  country 
we  had  been  in  search  of.  Spring  water,  timber,  and  building- 
rock  appeared  to  be  abundant,  and  the  face  of  the  country 
looked  delightful.  In  about  three  weeks  after  this,  my 
father,  with  several  others,  accompanied  me  to  this  'land 
of  promise.'  .  .  .  With  the  exception  of  George  Holman 
and  a  few  others,5  who  settled  some  miles  south  of  this,  in 

5  In  a  newspaper  article  in  1853  Hoover  wrote :  "The  first  human 
beings  we  saw  were  two  Indian  trappers  and  their  squaws.  They  were 
encamped  near  where  the  Railroad  Bridge  now  stands.  They  informed  us 
by  holding  up  their  fingers,  that  it  was  about  'three  miles  to  white  man's 
house.'     We  then  went  down  the  stream  to  where  Richard  Rue  then  lived. 
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the  spring  of  1805,  there  were  but  few  families  within  twenty 
miles  of  this  place. 

"It  was  not  until  the  last  of  May  or  first  of  June  that  the 
first  entries  were  made.  John  Smith  then  entered  south  of 
Main-street,  where  Richmond  now  stands,  and  several  other 
tracts.  My  father  entered  the  land  upon  which  I  now  live,  I 
having  selected  it  on  my  first  trip,  and  several  other  quarter 
sections.  About  harvest  of  this  same  year,  Jeremiah  Cox 
reached  here  from  good  old  North  Carolina,  and  purchased 
where  the  north  part  of  Richmond  now  stands.  .  .  .  Jeremiah 
Cox,  John  Smith,  and  my  father,  were  then  looked  upon  as 
rather  leaders  in  the  Society  of  Friends.  Their  location  here 
had  a  tendency  of  drawing  others,  and  soon  caused  a  great 
rush  to  Whitewater.    .    .    . " 

The  next  year  Hoover  married  Catharine  Yount  and 
brought  his  bride  to  the  Whitewater.  "This,"  he  wrote,  "may 
emphatically  be  said  to  have  been  the  day  of  'log-cabins'  and 
log-rollings ;  and,  although  we  were  in  an  unbroken  forest, 
without  even  a  blazed  pathway  from  one  settlement  to  another, 
we  yet  enjoyed  a  friendship,  and  a  neighborly  interchange  of 
kind  offices,  which  are  unknown  at  this  time.  ...  It  was  the 
first  week  in  April  before  some  of  us  commenced  operations 
in  the  woods ;  but  we  mostly  raised  corn  enough  to  do  us.  There 
was,  howrever,  no  mill  to  grind  it,  and  for  some  weeks  we 
grated  all  the  meal  we  made  use  of.  About  Christmas,  Charles 
Hunt  started  a  mill,  on  a  cheap  scale,  near  the  mouth  of 
Elkhorn,  which  did  our  grinding  until  J[eremiah]  Cox 
established  one  near  to  where  Richmond  now  stands.    .    .    .': 

Hoover's  recollections  of  the  founding  of  the  Friends' 
settlement  are  supplemented  by  the  "Memoirs"  of  his  fellow 
pioneer,  Jeremiah  Cox,  who  wrote  :6  "We  stayed  in  Ohio  one 
month,  and  started  for  the  Whitewater,  and  came  to  Eaton, 
which  had  been  laid  out  the  previous  third  month.     Several 

Richard  Rue,  George  Holman,  Thomas  McCoy  and  a  few  others  had 
located  themselves  there  the  spring  before,  in  the  year  1805."  Quoted  in 
Memoir  of  David  Hoover,  Appendix,  p.  40. 

6  Quoted  in  The  Richmond  Palladium  1831-1931,  100th  Anniversary 
(January  1,  1931),  p.  45. 
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cabins  were  built,  and  the  streets  so  full  of  logs  and  brush 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  we  could  pass  along.  From 
thence  we  followed  a  trail  that  John  Harden  and  Owen  Darby 
(perhaps  a  few  others)  had  moved  along  a  few  weeks  previous 
to  our  coming,  to  where  they  settled  on  Elkhorn  Creek,  near 
the  western  boundary  of  the  state  of  Ohio.  From  thence  we 
had  our  road  to  cut  through  brush,  nettles  and  logs  to  where 
Richmond  now  is.  .  .  .  The  next  three  or  four  years  after 
our  arrival  the  people  settled  here  very  fast ;  the  road  that  we 
cut  to  move  along  brought  the  land  hunters  to  our  house." 
This  early  road  and  one  along  the  east  fork  of  East  Fork 
to  New  Paris,  Ohio,  were  apparently  the  only  wagon  roads  on 
the  Upper  Whitewater  in  the  earlier  days,  though  bridle  paths 
were,  of  course,  soon  established  among  the  pioneer  settlements. 

The  Kentucky  Settlement 

The  little  ''Kentucky  settlement"  on  Short  Creek,  about  two 
and  a  half  miles  south  of  Richmond,  which  David  Hoover 
visited,  had  had  its  beginning  the  year  before  (1805).  An 
account  of  its  founding  was  published  serially  in  the  Richmond 
Palladium  in  i860  and  1861.  The  articles,  signed  by  "Elkhorn" 
are  attributed  to  Sanford  C.  Cox,  who  proudly  relates  the  stories 
told  him  by  his  father,  Joseph  Cox,  father  of  the  settlement.7 

In  February,  1805,  Richard  Rue,  George  Holman  and  his 
two  sons,  Joseph  and  William,  Joseph  Cox  and  his  bride,  Mary 
Rue  Cox,  daughter  of  Richard  Rue,  Thomas  McCoy,  and 
William  Blunt  had  set  out  from  Henry  County,  Kentucky,  to 
explore  the  country  up  the  Whitewater.  Joseph  Cox  and  his 
bride  had  brought  with  them  "the  sum  total  of  their  goods 
and  chatties,"  and  were  prepared  "to  pitch  their  tabernacle 
in  the  wilderness  whenever  they  found  a  place  that  suited 
their  fancy." 

The  little  party  made  camp  on  Short  Creek  at  the  site  of 
their   later   settlement   and   explored   the   land   around.8      So 

7  These  articles  appeared  in  the  Palladium  from  July  26,  1860,  through 
January  31,  1861,  under  title,  "Old  Settlers  of  Wayne  County."  A  type- 
written copy  is  filed  in  the  Indiana  Division,  Indiana  State  Library. 

8  Here  in  February,  1811,  the  first  judicial  court  in  Wayne  County  was 
held.     The  next  session  of  the  court,  the  first  to  conduct  any  proceedings, 
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favorably  were  they  impressed  that  Rue  and  Holman  and 
other  members  of  the  expedition  returned  home  to  prepare  to 
bring  back  their  families  and  household  goods,  leaving  the  young 
Cox  couple,  Holman's  two  sons,  and  Patrick  O'Harra  behind. 

For  more  than  two  months  the  little  group  of  four  men 
and  one  woman  lived  in  a  wilderness  frequented  by  Indians 
and  wild  beasts,  thirty  miles  from  any  white  settlement.  The 
attitude  of  the  red  men  seemed  to  be  friendly.  Hadn't  they 
risen  to  the  occasion  when  Cox  and  his  helpers  got  the  logs 
for  the  cabin  cut  but  couldn't  raise  them  ?  A  group  of  Shawnee 
and  Delawares  passing  by  had  willingly  joined  in  and  together 
the  whites  and  the  Indians  co-operated  in  building  what  was 
probably  the  first  log  cabin  in  the  region.  But  there  were 
instances  when  young  Cox  must  have  feared  for  the  welfare 
of  the  little  party  for  which  he  was  responsible.  In  one  article 
Elkhorn  relates  the  story  of  the  Shawnee  who  appeared  at 
Cox's  sugar  camp  one  day  and  demanded  that  they  trade  their 
watchdog  for  a  handkerchief  full  of  trinkets.  When  Joseph 
refused,  the  Indian  became  more  and  more  determined,  and 
rising  and  striking  his  gun  to  the  ground,  shouted,  "Shall 
swap!"  Joseph,  on  pretense  of  stirring  the  fire  over  which 
the  great  black  sugar  kettle  was  bubbling,  made  his  way  to  the 
stump  where  his  rifle  was  resting  and  suddenly  seizing  it, 
pointed  it  at  the  Indian's  breast  and  ordered,  "Puck-a-shee ! 
Go  home!"  The  Indian,  taken  completely  by  surprise,  did  as 
he  was  ordered. 

On  two  succeeding  mornings,  the  Coxes  were  warned  by 
friendly  Indians  that  hostilities  were  to  be  resumed  against 
the  whites  on  the  frontiers  when  "the  leaves  on  the  trees  were 
as  large  as  a  squirrel's  ear,"  and  were  urged  to  flee  back  to 
Kentucky  while  the  going  was  safe.  The  young  pioneer  was 
reluctant  to  withdraw,  and  after  pondering  their  situation, 
the  group  decided  to  stay  in  "their  cabin  citadel,  and  trust 
to  Providence  for  the  future  guidance  of  events." 

was  in  March.  Tradition  has  it  "that  the  court  was  held  in  the  woods,  and 
the  seats  consisted  of  family  chairs  and  logs ;  and  that  the  jurors  retired 
for  deliberation  to  logs  at  a  suitable  distance."  Young,  Andrew  W.,  History 
of  Wayne  County,  Indiana   .    .    .    (Cincinnati,  1872),  pp.  80-81. 
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It  was  shortly  after  this  that  twelve  braves  came  to  the 
little  clearing  where  Mary  and  Joseph  were  working.  They 
gave  a  war  whoop,  then  seated  themselves  in  a  row  on  a  log 
and  contemplated  the  young  couple.  It  was  not  an  easy 
moment.  Joseph  summoned  all  his  calmness  and  courage.  He 
told  Mary  to  go  into  the  cabin,  leave  the  door  so  she  could 
admit  him  quickly,  and  load  the  rifle.  Then  turning  toward 
the  red  men,  he  offered  to  shake  their  hands.  This  they  sullenly 
refused  and  "scowled  fearfully"  upon  him.  But  Joseph,  on 
pretext  of  admiring  their  guns,  passed  down  the  line,  and, 
picking  up  each  weapon,  dextrously  removed  the  priming  and 
disarranged  the  flints. 

"Whether  they  discovered  the  cunning  ruse  which  he  was 
playing  upon  them,  or  not,  is  somewhat  uncertain,"  says  the 
narrator,  but  the  results  were  good,  for  "the  Indians  simul- 
taneously rose  from  the  log,  laughed  long  and  loud,  patted  the 
young  man  on  the  back,  and  said,  'Good — brave  man !  Brave 
squaw!'  pointing  to  the  cabin."  Thereupon  Joseph  invited 
the  Indians  to  the  cabin  where  they  feasted  together  in  friend- 
liness and  good  feeling. 

The  happy  conclusion  to  this  story,  according  to  Elkhorn, 
was  that  the  Coxes  were  favorites  with  the  Indians  from  then 
on,  and  their  cabin  was  honored  by  visits  from  the  chiefs 
and  headmen. 

In  April,  the  party  from  Kentucky  arrived  in  the  val- 
ley— Richard  Rue,  George  Holman  and  their  families,  John 
Collins,  Daniel  Griffin,  and  others.  Fall  brought  the  McCoy 
and  Blunt  families,  and  as  the  months  passed  more  settlers 
moved  up  the  valley.  As  the  settlements  grew  the  Indians 
appeared  less  and  less  often,  but  Elkhorn  recalled  that  as  late 
as  1816  he  had  seen  between  three  and  four  hundred  Shawnee 
and  Delawares  encamped  on  the  west  side  of  the  East  Fork. 

Along  with  the  red  men  there  was  another  frequenter  of 
the  valley  that  was  to  disappear  as  the  white  settlements  in- 
creased. This  was  the  carrier  pigeon.  Incredible  clouds  of 
these  birds  filled  the  air  in  the  pioneer  days.  "Some  flights 
would  pass  far  above  the  tree  tops  while  others  would  skim 
along  almost  grazing  the  tops  of  the  hills,"  Elkhorn  remem- 
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bered.  "During  the  time  they  were  passing  so  thickly,  the 
people  of  the  neighborhoods,  for  many  miles  around,  would 
assemble  on  the  hilltops  and  with  clubs  strike  down  bagsful 
and  often  wagon  loads  of  pigeons  in  an  hour  or  two.  The 
flying  armies  of  birds  scraped  over  the  summit  of  the  hills  so 
near  the  ground  that  little  boys  and  girls  could  strike  them 
down  with  clubs. 

'These  pigeon  roosts,  or  more  properly  pigeon  towns,  often 
covered  several  sections  of  beech  forests.  The  beech  tree 
furnishing  an  inexhaustible  amount  of  mast,  and  convenient 
boughs  on  which  to  build  nests,  and  rear  their  young  ones.  I 
have  seen  from  50  to  100  persons  with  wagons  and  horses  at 
these  pigeon  roosts  at  one  time  for  the  purpose  of  catching 
squabs  or  young  pigeons.  This  was  done  by  pounding  on  the 
tree  that  contained  the  young  birds'  nests,  which  would  so 
frighten  the  unfledged  squabs  that  in  attempting  to  fly  from 
its  nest,  it  would  fall  to  the  ground  and  was  captured.   .    .    . 

" Pigeon-catchers  had  to  keep  on  the  look  out,  for  often  so 
many  pigeons  would  alight  on  one  limb  or  tree,  that  it  would 
fall  with  a  crash  and  scare  up  such  a  cloud  of  birds  that  their 
wings  sounded  like  distant  thunder  as  they  swept  through  the 
forest,  alighting  again  on  another  tree  not  far  distant,  which 
would  also  fall  with  a  crash  or  be  dismantled  of  several  of  its 
largest  limbs,  and  another  wave  of  thunder  reverberates 
through  the  surrounding  woods." 

David  Hoover  lived  in  the  valley  until  his  death  in  1866,  a 
citizen  who  served  his  community  faithfully  as  justice  of  the 
peace,  associate  judge,  and  county  clerk.  He  laid  out  the  city 
of  Richmond  in  18 16,  and  claimed  for  himself  the  honor  of 
having  chosen  its  name.9  Joseph  Cox  saw  service  in  the  War 
of  18 1 2  and  then  returned  and  took  up  the  study  of  law  under 

9  Hoover  did  not  say  why  he  chose  the  name  of  Richmond.  Henry 
Gannett' s  The  Origin  of  Certain  Place  Names  in  the  United  States  (U.  S. 
Geological  Survey,  Bulletin  No.  258.  2  ed.  Washington,  D.  C.,  1905),  p.  262, 
says  that  Richmond,  Indiana,  was  named  after  Richmond,  Virginia.  No 
proof  is  given,  however,  and  I  think  the  Indiana  village  was  probably  named 
after  Richmond,  Kentucky.  This  was  the  first  village  of  any  consequence 
west  of  the  Alleghenies  which  the  early  traveler  passed  through  on  the 
route  commonly  taken  from  the  southeast  to  the  Whitewater. 
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James  Noble.  In  1824  he  moved  to  Montgomery  County  and 
started  to  practice.  For  a  while  he  lived  on  the  Wea  plains,  but 
in  the  true  pioneer  spirit  he  kept  moving  west,  and  in  1836  he 
settled  in  Rock  Island  County,  Illinois. 


HENRY  HOOVER  REMINISCES 

About  1855  or  1856  Henry  Hoover,  son  of  Andrew,  Jr.,  and 
brother  of  David,  wrote :  'The  generation  which  is  now 
active,  and  on  whose  shoulders  the  government  either  civil  or 
religious  must  rest,  naturally  feel  an  interest  in  the  characters 
of  their  predecessors,  and  altho  never  having  seen  them,  they 
feel  interested  in  their  history."  Thereupon  he  set  down  what 
he  called  "reminiscences  of  the  lives  of  departed  friends,"  a 
series  of  sketches  of  the  founders  of  the  Friends'  settlement  on 
the  Whitewater  which  became  Richmond.1 

His  first  subject  was  Jeremiah  Cox,  "the  Ajax  or  Solomon 
of  the  first  settlement."  "In  stature,"  he  wrote,  "he  was  rising 
six  feet  of  a  sound  constitution,  and  in  dress  and  address  as 
plain  as  original  quakerism  dare  to  be — the  legs  of  his  panta- 
loons were  so  wide  that  he  could  tuck  the  tail  of  them  in  the 
waistbands,  and  then  easily  be  ready  to  wade  deep  creeks  of 
which  he  was  not  afraid.  In  judgment  where  right  and  wrong 
had  to  be  determined,  I  would  have  preferred  him  to  a  Greek 
or  Hebrew  schollar.  He  came  to  the  Territory  worth  35 
hundred  dollars — was  considered  in  those  days  of  honesty,  to 
be  quite  rich.  He  imigrated  from  Randolph  County  N.  Caro- 
lina, and  halted  a  few  weeks  in  Warren  County  Ohio,  and  in 
August  1806  moved  to  White  Water,  and  purchased  the  half 
section  north  of  the  National  road,  on  a  part  of  which  Richmond 
now  stands.  .  .  .  He  soon  erected  a  large  log  house,  and  the 
whipsaw  furnished  the  flooring —  When  it  was  suggested  to 
lathe  and  plaster  overhead,  he  observed  that  he  would  not  be 
deprived  of  the  priviledge  of  hanging  up  his  hat  on  a  nail  or 
peg  in  the  joists  for  any  consideration.  He  soon  built  a  shop, 
and  put  up  his  Blacksmith  tools,  and  tho  no  master  workman, 
could  nevertheless  work  iron  in  any  form  he  wanted  it.  He 
was  also  a  Tinker,  and  brought  with  him  tools  and  tin  plates 

1  Hoover,  Henry.  Memorandum  written  for  Charles  F.  Coffin  in  1855 
or  1856.  Typewritten  copy  in  Indiana  Historical  Society  Library  of  original 
in  the  Coffin  Papers  in  the  Earlham  College  Library. 
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at  which  business  he  wrought  on  rainy  days.  But  the  greatest 
benifit  consisted  in  his  mill  building,  which  he  entered  upon 
immediately  after  his  other  work  was  completed.  His  grist 
and  saw  mill  were  of  the  primitive  kind,  but  were  almost 
invaluable  in  their  day.  He  had  a  surveyors  Compass  and 
Chain  and  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  divisions  and 
subdivisions  of  vacant  lands,  and  was  always  on  hand,  to  leave 
his  work,  and  pass  days  in  showing  his  friends  the  best 
situations  at  Congress  prices,  and  tho  himself  a  newcomer,  and 
provisions  and  horse  feed  scarce,  yet  I  suppose  he  never  made 
a  bill  for  his  time  or  other  outlays.  After  Richmond  became 
somewhat  settled,  and  he  with  his  horses  had  tramped  out  some 
wheat,  he  would  liesurely  walk  each  street,  informing  the  women 
that  they  now  might  get  straw  to  fill  their  under  beds.  In 
the  year  1816  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  and  afterward  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Here  he  was  out  of  his  element,  and  Corvdon 
where  the  assembly  then  met  was  no  place  for  the  mind  of 
Jeremiah  Cox.  When  in  1825,  I  took  my  seat  as  a  Represen- 
tative from  Wayne  County,  and  became  acquainted  with 
Senator  Thompson  from  Clark  County,  and  who  was  associated 
in  Corydon  with  J.  Cox,  he  inquired  of  me  'why  we  had  sent 
that  good  old  quaker  to  the  legislature,  that  he  was  a  fish 
out  of  water.' 

"Jeremiah  Cox  carried  out  his  principles  as  a  friend  to  the 
letter,  diligent  in  his  attendance  of  meetings,  and  in  every  good 
word  and  work.  He  could  not  endure  the  noise  and  confusion 
of  the  town,  and  he  did  not  wish  his  children  to  become 
partakers  of  the  vices  and  fashions  in  it.  .    .    . 

"Since  those  days  of  primitive  quakerism,  a  great  change 
has  passed  over  this  County,  for  I  well  remember,  that  several 
members  of  the  society,  men  with  families,  and  myself  of  that 
number,  would  leave  the  plow  wet  up  to  the  shoulders,  with 
the  dew  off  the  growing  corn,  and  walk  to  meeting  barefoot, 
and  forming  where  we  sat,  quite  a  puddle  of  dirty  water.  The 
question  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus,  and  the  resurection  of  the 
Body  were  not  mooted,  but  friendship,  and  cordial  good  feeling 
existed  all  through  the  society.    We  had  no  money  changers,  no 
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sharing  institutions  called  Banks,  and  money  from  neighbor 
to  neighbor  was  loaned  without  interest." 

Of  John  Smith,  Hoover  wrote:  ".  .  .  [He]  was  a  spare 
built  man,  nearly  six  feet  in  hight,  a  man  of  business  habits,  or 
would  have  been  so  by  practice.  He  was  gentlemanly  and 
courteous  in  his  manners,  would  give  a  General  or  other  officer 
their  titles  in  his  conversation  [an  extreme  concession  for 
a  good  Quaker] .  He  opened  in  1808  a  small  shop  of  dry  goods 
and  groceries,  which  at  any  time,  would  not  have  loaded  a 
common  dray,  but  by  close  application  he  made  it  pay  a  good 
profit.  It  was  said  that  the  profits  of  his  store  kept  down 
the  expenses  of  his  Brick  house  then  erecting.  He  was  a  close 
observer  of  Friends  Dicipline,  and  faithful  in  the  attendance  of 
Friends  meeting.  Tho  not  worth  more  than  two  thousand 
dollars  when  he  arrived  in  the  Territory  he  by  selling  lots  etc 
became  quite  wealthy  for  the  times,  and  was  liberal  to  a  fault 
in  the  support  of  the  Church  and  contributions  to  aid  poor 
travelling  ministers  in  their  outfit  etc." 

The  next  subject  of  the  sketch  was  Ephraim  Overman,  "a 
man  over  the  medium  size  quite  oppulent,  and  square  built.  He 
emigrated  from  Perquimans  to  Randolph  [N.  C],  thence  to 
Grayson  County  Va,  and  in  1808  landed  with  his  family,  where 
Soloman  Horney  now  lives.  He  was  a  poor  man,  borrowed 
the  eight  dollars  to  enter  his  land,  but  by  industry  paid  for 
it.  He  was  a  considerable  reader,  and  quite  a  considerable 
talker,  and  generally  to  the  purpose.  In  18 10  he  was  elected 
a  Territorial  Representative  at  which  time  the  Lawmakers 
convened  at  Vincennes.  W.  H.  Harrison  Governor.  During 
this  session  the  Friends  of  Whitewater  got  up  a  petition  asking 
the  Legislature  to  exempt  them  from  military  duty.  Friends 
appointed  Andrew  Hoover  and  Benj.  Harris  to  attend  the 
session  with  the  petition,  no  mails  then  heard  of  in  that 
direction.  The  prayers  of  the  Petitioners  were  granted,  which 
produced  quite  an  excitement  among  our  Kentucky  neighbors, 
and  at  the  next  session  the  Law  was  repealed.  Ephraim 
Overman  and  my  Father  timed  [i.e.,  stood  up  to  indicate  that 
the  meeting  was  over]  the  first  religious  meeting  of  Friends 
on  Whitewater,  and  continued  in  that  relation  while  Ep.  Over- 
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man  lived  within  its  verge.     He  sold  his  farm  and  moved  into 
Randolph    County    [Ind.]    where    he    ended    his    days    in    a 

good  old  age." 

Of  his  father,  Andrew  Hoover,  he  wrote:  "My  Father 
was  born  in  Maryland,  and  when  ten  years  old  moved  to 
N.  C.  Randolph  County,  about  the  year  1760,  and  in  1802  sold 
his  farm  for  1500  dollars,  and  halted  at  the  Cabbin  of  one 
of  his  Brothers  on  Stillwater  12  miles  North  of  Dayton.  Some 
seventy  persons  great  and  small  of  his  acquaintance  had  the 
previous  spring  settled  there,  and  everyone  had  had  the  ague 
and  fever.  This  alarmed  him,  and  in  the  spring  of  1803  he 
bought  a  small  farm  in  Warren  County,  and  in  1806  sold  it,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1807  moved  to  the  place  where  he  ended  his 
days.  He  was  5  feet  8  inches  heavily  set  and  quite  corpulant, 
of  a  sound  constitution. 

"He  was  a  zealous  quaker,  and  like  Friends  taken  as  a  body, 
much  like  a  certain  Pharasee,  was  thankful  that  he  was  not  like 
other  man.     He  travelled  much  as  a  companion  with  ministers 
from  a  distance,  and  in  some  cases,  acted  as  an  interpreter 
among  German  settlements  in  Ohio.     He  had  perhaps  more 
liesure,  and  besides  his  heart  was  in  the  work.     He  was  down 
on  the  fashions,  in  dress  and  address,  and  had  he  had  the  power 
no  bird  excepting  the  Dove,  would  have  been  allowed  to  praise 
their  maker  [the  primitive  Friends  frowned  on  music].     The 
unfortunate   [Hicksite]   seperation  in  '27-8,  sealed  his  enjoy- 
ment in  Church  matters,  and  was  a  steady  theme  of  sorrow  and 
pain  and  I  think  it  quite  probably  hastened  his  dissolution." 
"Samuel  Charles,"  wrote  Hoover,  "was  born  in  Perquimans 
County  N.  Carolina,  moved  to  Randolph  County,  and  in  18 10 
or  11,  to  the  farm  where  Nathan  Charles  now  lives,  where 
he  finished  his  course.    He  was  over  the  common  size,  square 
built,  ruddy  complexion  and  truly  an  industrious  man.     In 
Carolina  he  was  by  some  called  Righteous  Sammy  Charles— he 
was  liberal  in  helping  the  poor,  and  kind  and  amiable  in  his 
manners.  .   .   .  John  Charles  his  oldest  son  settled  where  James 
Reeves  now  lives  in    1805,   an   industrious,   and  respectable 
man,  but  in  1825  by  an  improper  treatment  by  his  attending 
physician  was  hurried  into  eternity." 
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"Benjamin  Hill  from  North  Carolina,  to  Grayson  Va,  and 
from  there  to  where  Hill's  Mill  now  stands,  settled  there  in 
1807 — he  was  a  man  of  enterprise  and  energy  of  character.  In 
the  war  of  18 12  he  became  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  guard- 
ing the  Frontier  Settlements,  and  accordingly  with  rifle  on 
shoulder,  mounted  his  horse  and  ranged  the  outer  settlements. 
For  this  breach  of  order  he  was  disowned,  and  whether  he  was 
ever  again  reinstated  I  cannot  say." 

Charles  F.  Coffin  has  left  a  description  of  Robert  Morris- 
son,  a  North  Carolina  Friend  who  arrived,  almost  penniless,  on 
the  Whitewater  in  1810;  accumulated  a  small  stake  by  trapping 
wolves  and  collecting  the  territorial  bounty  on  them;  and 
eventually  became  the  leading  merchant  of  the  community.  He 
was,  says  Coffin,  "a  short  and  heavy  man,  who  dressed  in  the 
old  fashioned  Friends  uniform.  He  wore  a  heavy  long-furred 
beaver  hat  and  was  bald.  He  was  a  man  who  talked  but  little, 
nevertheless  he  had  a  pleasant  personality.  When  entering 
upon  a  conference  he  would  first  remove  his  hat  and  place  it 
between  his  feet,  then  take  from  the  hat  a  large  bandana  hand- 
kerchief and  mop  his  head,  thereupon  he  would  take  out  his 
snuffbox  and  take  a  pinch  of  snuff,  ending  up  with  a  thunder- 
ing sneeze.  After  that  he  was  ready  for  business.  He  belonged 
to  the  liberal  body  of  Friends  called  'Hicksites.'  It  is  said 
that  he  would  never  discuss  religious  matters  but  would  say  to 
those  who  addressed  him  upon  the  subject :  'Thee  talk  with 
Dr.  Plummer,  I  believe  just  like  he  does'."2 

2  Bernhardt],  A  [da]  L.,  The  Seventy-Fifth  Anniversary  of  the  Found- 
ing of  the  Morrisson-Reeves  Library  1864-1939  (Richmond,  Ind.,  1939), 
P-  [HI- 


EDWARD  BOND  VISITS  HIS  SONS 

Among  the  first  to  join  the  settlement  of  North  Carolina 
Friends  drawn  to  the  Upper  Whitewater  by  the  favorable 
reports  of  Andrew  Hoover,  Jeremiah  Cox,  and  John  Smith, 
were  William  and  Jesse  Bond  from  the  vicinity  of  Winston- 
Salem,  North  Carolina.  They  established  their  homes,  and 
in  1809  their  widowed  father,  Edward  Bond,  set  out  on 
horseback  from  North  Carolina  to  visit  them. 

"I  have  had  thoughts  for  some  time  past,"  wrote  Edward,  in 
the  opening  entry  of  a  diary  which  he  kept  on  the  trip,1  "to  go 
to  see  my  sons  William  &  Jesse  Bond  who  are  living  at  white 
water  in  the  indiana  territory  North  west  of  ohio,  and  having 
consent  of  parties  concern'd  I  set  of  [f]  from  my  house  about 
one  o  clock  on  the  17th  day  of  the  7th  month  1809 — and  second 
day  of  the  week,  in  company  with  Adam  Davis  who  was  going 
there  to  vew  the  country.   .    .    ." 

The  route  followed  by  Edward — much  of  it  the  Wilderness 
Trail  cut  by  the  early  immigrants  to  Kentucky — was  the  one 
commonly  taken  by  the  Carolina  and  Virginia  travelers  to  the 
Whitewater2  and  is  therefore  worth  recording  in  some  detail. 
From  Salem  he  pushed  northwestward  through  Forsyth,  Yad- 
kin, and  Surry  counties,  North  Carolina,  to  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains  and  crossed  into  Grayson  County,  Virginia,  where 
his  son  Joshua  lived.  By  the  fifth  evening  he  had  reached 
New  River,  Virginia,  147  miles  from  home.  The  four  preceding 

1  Edward  Bond's  account  of  his  journey  to  Indiana  in  1809.  Copy  in 
Bond  Collection  Notebook,  pp.  45-55,  in  Indiana  Historical  Society  Library. 

2  My  belief  that  this  route  was  the  one  commonly  taken  is  based  on 
scattered  hints  and  on  the  statement  of  Levi  Coffin,  who  took  this  route  in 
1822,  that  it  "was  considered  the  best  route  for  loaded  wagons."  Reminis- 
cences of  Levi  Coffin,  The  Reputed  President  of  the  Underground  Rail- 
road .   .     .   (Western  Tract  Society,  Cincinnati,  1876),  p.  76. 

In  1826  Coffin  took  a  shorter  but  hillier  way  called  the  Kanawha  Road 
route  (ibid.,  p.  106).  Travelers  taking  this  latter  route  apparently  journeyed 
almost  due  north  to  the  Ohio  River  at  Point  Pleasant  in  present  West 
Virginia,  and  then  either  took  boat  to  Cincinnati  or  crossed  the  river  and 
traveled  by  road  northwestward  to  the  Upper  Whitewater. 
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nights  on  the  road  he  had  stayed  at  the  homes  of  his  children 
or  with  friends.  Now  he  had  to  put  up  at  a  stranger's.  "The 
people  ware  civil,"  Edward  records,  "But  the  flees  ware  very 
troublsom.  I  got  but  little  sleep."  The  next  day  the  two 
travelers  pushed  ahead  forty-eight  miles  to  reach  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Abingdon,  Virginia,  "a  pirty  town"  of  around  "two 
hundred  houses  or  more."  Crossing  the  Holston  "at  the  old  iron 
works"  and  the  Clinch  Mountains  at  the  Virginia-Tennessee 
border,  they  spent  their  third  night  out  of  Abingdon  with  a 
friend  of  Davis,  Edward  Clark,  "at  foot  of  clinch  moun- 
tin.  ...  in  the  State  of  Tinecy."  Clark  "used"  them  so  "very 
kind"  that  they  spent  the  next  day  and  night  visiting  him  before 
resuming  their  journey. 

On  the  evening  of  their  eleventh  day,  having  ferried  across 
the  Clinch  and  Powell  rivers  and  ridden  thirty-five  miles,  the 
friends  reached  William  White's  public  house  near  the  famous 
Cumberland  Gap,  where  Bond  paid  the  extravagant  sum  of 
"7.S.  4"  in  Carolina  money  (about  seventy-five  cents)  for 
a  night's  lodging  for  himself  and  his  horse.  Passing  through 
the  Gap  from  the  northeastern  tip  of  Tennessee  into  Kentucky, 
they  rode  for  five  days,  by  way  of  Richmond,  Lexington,  and 
Georgetown,  to  Big  Eagle  Creek  in  northern  Kentucky.  After 
crossing  the  Ohio  River  to  Cincinnati,  "ferridge  4s,"  they 
spent  the  better  part  of  two  days  traveling  northward  in  Ohio 
to  the  home  of  friends  twenty  miles  from  their  final  destination. 
The  last  day  of  the  journey  was  so  largely  consumed  in  visiting 
old  friends  along  the  way  that  it  was  dark  before  they  "got  to 
Jesse  Bond's  at  white  water.  And,"  Edward  continued,  "altho  : 
we  had  a  pilet  from  a  house  about  half  a  mile  from  there,  that 
apear'd  pirty  active  yet  he  was  so  be  set  in  the  creek  lowland 
to  find  the  way  that  he  at  last  call'd  for  a  candle." 

Fortunately  Jesse  heard  the  call  and  "when  he  saw  how  it 
was,"  wrote  Edward,  "he  soon  leaped  over  the  fence  and 
heasted  to  come  to  me  as  one  that  was  both  glad  &  sirprized 
he  took  us  to  where  Phebe  [Jesse's  wife]  was  looking  to  see 
who  it  Should  be  &  when  she  saw  us  she  shoed  much  gladness 
to  see  us  &  hear  from  her  people.  ..." 

"And  so,"  Bond  laconically  records  in  closing  the  record  of 
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his  journey,  "after  Super  &  some  necessary  discourse  we  went 
to  bead — this  is  the  20th  night  from  my  home  .  .  .  the  cost 
8  dolers  &  70  cents,  the  Miles  613  2/1." 

The  next  day,  August  6,  1809,  was  first  day — Sunday — ,  and 
Edward,  of  course,  attended  Friends  meeting,  which  he  "ad- 
mired to  see  so  Large  ...  so  far  back  in  the  woods."  He  and 
his  son  were  invited,  with  members  of  a  committee  from  Miami 
Quarterly  Meeting,  Waynesville,  Ohio,  to  have  dinner  after 
the  service  with  Jeremiah  Cox.  This  committee  had  come 
on  a  mission  of  high  importance  to  Whitewater  Friends — "to 
inspect  freinds  capepability  of  houlding  a  Monthly  meeting 
at  white  water,"  as  Edward  expressed  it.  So  far  the  Friends 
there  had  been  granted  merely  an  "indulged"  meeting  for 
worship.  The  committee  was  now  to  decide  after  due  inspection, 
whether  Whitewater  was  to  attain  the  dignity  of  an  "established" 
Monthly  Meeting,  having  power  to  administer  its  own  ecclesias- 
tical affairs,  including  the  right  to  take  disciplinary  action  of 
various  kinds  and  to  "acknowledge"  as  lay  ministers  such 
members,  men  or  women,  as  were  qualified  by  their  piety, 
eloquence,  and  zeal  for  this  distinction. 

Edward's  first  week  was  made  notable  by  the  arrival  of 
another  visitor — the  distinguished  Friends'  minister,  Stephen 
Grellet  (fitienne  de  Grellet-du  Mabillier).  Member  of  a  rich 
and  noble  French  Catholic  family,  Grellet  was  forced  to  flee 
his  homeland  during  the  terrors  of  the  Revolution  and  arrived 
as  a  refugee  in  New  York  in  1795.  Introduced  to  Quakerism 
through  the  writings  of  William  Penn,  he  became  a  convert,  and 
in  1798  was  acknowledged  a  minister  by  the  Monthly  Meeting 
for  the  Northern  District  in  Philadelphia.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  began  the  fruitful  missionary  journeys,  which,  during  the 
next  forty  years,  carried  him  over  much  of  Europe  and 
America.  Though  he  "felt  poor,"  Edward  attended  fourth- 
day  meeting  to  hear  Grellet  preach,  and  was  duly  rewarded. 
Grellet  "had  much,"  i.  e.,  much  of  importance,  "to  say,"  and 
"a  solid  time"  was  had  by  those  privileged  to  hear  him. 

After  a  few  days'  visit  in  the  vicinity  of  Waynesville,  where 
he  was  impressed  to  find  a  Friends  meeting  "large  like  unto 
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New  Garden  in  N.  Carolina,"  Edward  returned  to  the  White- 
water and  took  several  excursions  in  the  neighborhood.  On 
August  25,  he  wrote,  "William  [the  other  Whitewater  son  who 
was  away  when  Edward  arrived]  &  Jesse  &  my  self  rid  out 
in  the  unsettled  parts  in  company  with  a  young  man  of  that 
neibourhood.  We  went  some  miles  through  fine  looking  woods 
covered  with  peevines  &  Some  places  nettles  which  made  my 
horse  rave  he  not  being  used  to  them,  however  I  kept  a  top  &  we 
went  on  vewing  level  lands  with  a  Bundance  of  rich  growths 
such  as  wallnut  ash-poples  lin[den]  Suger  [maple]  beech 
Blewash  [blue  ash]  Elm  and  sevral  other  sorts  &  some  of 
as  big  whitoaks  I  think  as  ever  I  saw  the  sight  was  some 
thing  transporting.  ..." 

The  following  day,  on  another  ride,  they  "kill'd  a  Black 
rattle  snake."  The  next  day  being  first  day,  they  indulged 
in  no  riding  for  pleasure.  The  following  day  Edward  and 
his  son  William  found  Benjamin  Harris  and  Adam  Davis 
"diging  in  a  mount"  on  the  Harris  farm  "to  see  what  sign 
of  antiquity  they  could  find."  The  mount,  Edward  recorded, 
"appear'd  to  be  throwed  up  by  hands  in  round  form  a  bout 
five  rods  wide  at  the  bottom  &  sharpish  at  the  top  &  there 
was  two  ash  trees  a  growing  on  the  top  one  of  them  was 
large."  However,  "litle  was  found  acept  ashes  &  cole  from 
a  bout  two  feet  deep  to  a  bout  nine,  which  was  a  bout  the 
bottom.   ..." 

Continuing  their  jaunt,  they  "took  a  rout  out  into  the 
unsettled  woods  .  .  .  towards  the  west  fork  [of  East  Fork 
of  Whitewater]  &  vew'd  the  appearance  of  an  old  fort  which 
is  a  rige  of  ground  rais'd  up  about  big  a  nough  to  stand  a  worm 
[zig-zag  split  rail]  fence  on,  and  it  appears  to  be  nearly  foure 
square  acept  the  corners — they  ware  rounding  &  contain'd  as 
we  suposed  near  15  acres  of  land  with  in  it;  it  had  one  oppen 
place  about  20  or  more  feet  wide  towards  the  water  which 
perhaps  is  about  30.  rods  from  it,  which  we  supposed  to  be 
the  place  of  the  gate.3  The  land  with  in  appear'd  very  rich  the 

3  The  tradition  of  this  old  Indian  fort  or  temple  on  West  Fork  was 
current  in  my  boyhood  days,  and  I  made  several  attempts  to  find  it,  but 
never  succeeded.  I  suppose  some  owner  of  the  land  tore  it  down  to  make 
it  easier  to  cultivate  his  fields. 
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walls  and  iether  side  near  alike  &  there  is  large  trees  growing 
on  &  with  in  the  walls." 

The  party  had  hoped  to  get  supper  and  spend  the  night  at 
William  Bond's  on  Middle  Fork,  but  it  got  "very  dark"  and 
instead  of  floundering  around  in  the  darkness,  "we  tide  our 
horses,"  Edward  wrote,  "made  a  fire  &  laid  down  on  the  groud 
with  our  Sadies  under  our  heads  covered  with  a  blanket  that 
Adam  had  with  him  so  we  went  to  sleep,  &  very  soon  next 
morning  we  set  off  again  til  about  9  or  100  clok  &  then  come 
to  a  feild  of  corn  in  the  woods  belonging  [to]  Isaac  Commons. 
&  Adam — thinking  we  might  make  free  with  his  Brother  in 
laws  corn  and  not  having  eaten  anything  since  breakfast  the 
day  before  some  of  us  was  now  pirty  sharp  set  so  after  rosting 
&  eating  some  rosted  years  of  corn  we  went  on  again  in  sarch  of 
what  we  could  see — We  got  a  gain  to  my  son  William  B — d  and 
next  day  I  went  to  meetting  again  at  white  water." 

The  following  day,  September  2,  having  prepared  his  horse 
for  the  return  journey  by  stopping  off  "after  meeting  by  a 
Smith  Shop,"  Edward  started  back  for  North  Carolina.  He 
spent  a  day  near  Richmond,  Kentucky,  where  he  was  much 
struck  by  a  "spining  meshin  [presumably  run  by  water  power] 
which  was  a  qurious  sight,"  and  stopped  several  days  in  southern 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  visiting  his  scattered  children. 
Even  so  he  got  back  home  in  "about  twenty  days." 

The  following  year  Edward  returned  to  the  Whitewater 
for  good,  accompanied  by  his  son  Joseph.  In  a  few  years  his 
sons  Joshua  and  Edward,  Jr.,  and  his  daughter  Kezia 
(Mrs.  Daniel  North)  joined  their  father  on  the  Whitewater, 
where  Bond  became  as  familiar  a  name  as  Hoover,  Cox, 
Hunt,  Coffin,  Charles,  and  Hill. 


LIFE  AND  DEATH  ON  THE  WHITEWATER 

One  spring  day  forty  years  ago,  my  older  brother,  Walter, 
said,  as  we  started  one  of  our  Sunday  buggy  rides,  "I've 
brought  some  supper  along.  We'll  head  for  a  spot  today  that 
will  show  you  what  the  country  used  to  be  like  before  the  settlers 
cut  off  the  timber."  Thus  I  came  to  know  Lewis  Woods,  a 
fifty-acre  tract  of  virgin  forest  on  Greens  Fork,  preserved,  by 
succeeding  generations  of  the  Quaker  family  from  which  it 
took  its  name,  for  all  who  cared  to  roam  it  unaccompanied 
by  a  gun. 

The  most  striking  aspect  of  the  woods  was  not  the  tallness 
of  the  trees,  though  the  struggle  for  light  had  drawn  some 
of  them  to  greater  heights  than  elsewhere,  but  its  somberness, 
compounded  of  extreme  gloom  and  the  exhalation  rising  from 
decaying  leaves  and  the  rotting  trunks  of  fallen  trees.  The 
unfamiliar,  flickerlike  cry  of  the  pileated  woodpecker  and 
the  hoarse  choo-choo  of  his  red-bellied  cousin  added  a  note  of 
peculiar  wildness.  In  June,  the  "teacher-teacher-TEACHBR"  of 
the  ubiquitous  ovenbird  became  almost  intolerably  persistent. 
The  spot  harked  back  to  the  days  before  sunny  fields  of  clover, 
corn,  and  oats  encircled  the  woods  ;  to  the  days  when  the  pioneer 
clearings  were  mere  pockets  in  a  seemingly  endless  expanse 
of  over-shadowing  trees. 

On  the  Whitewater,  as  elsewhere  in  the  West,  the  pioneer 
farmers  did  not  settle  in  villages.  Each  built  his  cabin  in  the 
midst  of  his  farm  near  the  most  likely  looking  spring  or  other 
running  water.  Farther  west,  on  the  Wabash,  there  were 
prairies,  long  stretches  of  grass  where,  on  a  fair  day,  a  man 
could  see  and  feel  the  sun  from  its  rising  to  its  setting,  and 
if  he  had  neighbors,  keep  in  visual  touch  with  them.  The 
Whitewater  region  was  almost  solid  forest  land,  broken  only 
by  occasional  ponds,  swamps,  or  streams.  Unless  the  pioneer 
lived  near  a  pond,  climbed  one  of  the  highest  trees  on  a  hilltop, 
or  stood  on  a  cliff  overlooking  the  river,  his  horizon,  even 
in  winter,  was  a  narrow  circle  of  tree  trunks.     Eventually,  of 
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course,  a  farm  or  even  several  neighboring  farms  were  largely 
cleared,  and  the  horizon  of  the  neighborhood  widened.  Even 
then  the  countryside  was  desolated  by  innumerable  stumps 
and  standing  skeletons  of  trees,  killed  by  girdling  in  order  to 
let  the  sunlight  reach  the  meadows  and  crops. 

There  was  little  speculative  holding  of  land  on  the  White- 
water. The  typical  frontier  farm  in  that  region  was  a  quarter 
section  of  160  acres,  the  minimum  acreage  that  the  Federal 
Government  could  sell  under  the  act  of  1804.  The  price  was 
$2.00  an  acre. 

The  first  task  of  the  pioneer  was  to  clear  five  or  ten  acres 
and  erect  a  log  cabin  dwelling.  Then  all  effort  was  directed 
toward  making  a  home  and  living  in  the  little  clearing  in  the 
wilderness.  The  fields  were  fertile,  but  the  root-choked, 
heavy  soil  was  hard  to  plow,  hoe,  and  harrow.  Moreover,  even 
after  the  crops,  including  corn,  a  little  wheat,  flax,  and  garden 
stuff,  were  gathered,  and  the  hogs  slaughtered  and  salted,  there 
remained  the  never-ending  grubbing  of  stumps  and  roots  from 
previously  cleared  ground,  the  enlargement  of  the  clearing, 
fencing,  and  the  chopping  of  wood  for  the  cabin  fireplace.  The 
wife's  task  was  hard  and  heavy,  too.  To  her  fell  not  only  the 
cooking,  washing,  cleaning,  mending,  churning,  and  the  bearing 
and  care  of  children,  familiar  to  the  farmer's  wife  of  a  later 
day,  but  also  the  continuous  round  of  clothmaking  and  sewing 
for  the  entire  family.  Home-grown  wool  and  flax,  and  cotton 
from  the  South  were  put  into  her  hands  to  be  spun  and  woven 
for  the  family's  clothing.  From  early  morning  through  the 
after-supper  hours  her  hands  were  never  idle.1 

1  A  good  account  of  the  daily  lives  and  the  farm  and  household  equipment 
of  the  Whitewater  pioneer  is  given  in  [Wasson,  John  Macamy]  Annals  of 
Pioneer  Settlers  of  the  Whitewater  and  Its  Tributaries  in  the  Vicinity  of 
Richmond,  Ind.,  1804-1830  (Richmond,  Ind.,  1875),  and  in  Young,  History 
of  Wayne  County,  Indiana.  An  exceptionally  detailed  contemporary  account 
of  life  in  a  newly  settled  region  of  Indiana  is  contained  in  a  letter  of 
June  22,  1846,  from  Johann  Wolfgang  Schreyer,  of  Marshall  County  in 
northern  Indiana,  to  relatives  in  Bavaria,  edited  by  Donald  F.  Carmony  and 
published  in  the  Indiana  Magazine  of  History,  XL (1944),  283-302.  The 
Marshall  County  region  had  been  only  recently  settled  when  this  letter  was 
written,  and  conditions  described  by  Schreyer  were  probably  similar  to 
those  of  a  generation  earlier  on  the  Upper  Whitewater. 
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All  these  tasks  were  daily  routine  for  Rebecca  Julian,  wife 
of  Isaac  Julian,  of  Centerville,  and  sister  of  David  Hoover,  but 
she  performed  them  with  courage,  spirit,  and  humor.  While 
the  days  of  these  pioneer  women  must  have  been  confined  and 
lonely,  Mrs.  Julian's  letter  describing  life  on  the  Twelve  Mile 
Purchase  from  1810  to  1814,  does  not  indicate  it.  "There 
were  many  and  serious  trials  in  the  beginning  of  this  country 
with  those  who  settled  amid  the  heavy  timber,  having  nothing 
to  depend  on  for  a  living  but  their  own  industry.  .  .  .  How- 
ever, we  were  blest  with  health  and  strength,  and  were  able  to 
accomplish  all  that  was  necessary  to  be  done.  .  .  .  We  had 
first-rate  times,  just  such  as  hard-laboring  men  and  women 
can  appreciate.  We  were  not  what  would  now  be  called 
fashionable  cooks  ;  we  had  no  pound  cakes,  preserves,  or  jellies ; 
but  the  substantiate,  prepared  in  plain,  honest,  old-fashioned 
style.  This  is  one  reason  why  we  were  so  blessed  with  health — 
we  had  none  of  your  dainties,  nicknacks,  and  many  fixings  that 
are  worse  than  nothing.  There  are  many  diseases  that  we 
never  even  heard  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  such  as  dyspepsia, 
neuralgia,  and  many  others  too  tedious  to  mention.  It  was 
not  fashionable  at  that  time  to  be  weakly.  We  could  take  our 
spinning-wheels  and  walk  two  miles  to  a  spinning  frolic,  do  our 
day's  work,  and,  after  a  first-rate  supper,  join  in  some  innocent 
amusement  for  the  evening.  We  did  not  take  very  particular 
pains  to  keep  our  hands  white;  we  knew  they  were  made  to 
use  to  our  advantage;  therefore  we  never  thought  of  having 
hands  just  to  look  at.  Each  settler  had  to  go  and  assist  his 
neighbors  ten  or  fifteen  days,  or  thereabouts,  in  order  to  get 
help  again  in  log-rolling  time — this  was  the  only  way  to 
get  assistance."2 

The  year  181 1  was  an  eventful  one  on  the  Whitewater. 
There  were  heavy  floods  followed  by  an  extraordinary  amount 
of  malaria,  a  comet  shone  in  portentous  splendor,  earthquakes 

2  Quoted  in  Young,  History  of  Wayne  County,  Indiana,  pp.  66-67.  The 
accounts  of  the  early  days  in  History  of  Wayne  County,  Indiana,  together 
zvith  Sketches  of  Its  Cities  ...  (2  volumes.  Chicago :  Inter-State  Publish- 
ing Co.,  1884),  and  Fox,  Henry  Clay  (ed.),  Memoirs  of  Wayne  County  and 
the  City  of  Richmond  Indiana  ...  (2  volumes.  Madison,  Wis.,  1912),  add 
relatively  little  of  value  to  Young's  admirable  volume. 
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shook  the  ground,  hordes  of  red  squirrels  marched  relentlessly 
to  the  South.  The  next  year  came  the  War  of  1812  which 
temporarily  checked  the  flow  of  immigrants  into  the  White- 
water country. 

The  Indian  menace  to  the  Whitewater  settlers  was  much 
less  than  in  some  other  regions,  but  they  were  not  completely 
spared.  We  have  seen  how  uneasy,  in  1805,  the  Indians  made 
the  lives  of  Joseph  Cox  and  his  wife,  and  the  reverberations  of 
the  Battle  of  Tippecanoe  brought  serious  threats  of  hostility 
to  the  valley.  "We  were  in  fine  spirits,"  wrote  Mrs.  Julian, 
"until  the  battle  was  fought  ...  by  General  Harrison  and 
the  Indians.  After  that,  we  lived  in  continual  fear,  and  passed 
many  sleepless  nights.  ...  At  length  the  time  arrived  when 
two  men  were  stationed  at  our  fort3  for  our  protection.  My 
husband  also  enlisted  and  served  three  months  as  a  soldier,  but 
was  not  called  out  from  the  fort.  We  were  truly  thankful 
that  there  was  no  fighting  to  be  done,  as  we  were  then  few  in 
number,  and  completely  in  the  power  of  the  enemy.  ...  In  the 
spring  [of  18 13]  .  .  .  Charles  Morgan  and  his  two  half- 
brothers  were  killed  at  their  sugar-camp,  scalped,  and  one  of 
them  thrown  into  the  fire.  This  happened  about  six  miles 
from  our  residence.  This  was  quite  alarming;  we  knew  not 
what  to  do;  we  gathered  ourselves  in  small  groups  in  order 
to  hold  counsel.  Finally,  we  concluded  to  leave  our  new  homes  ; 
which  we  did,  time  after  time  for  the  space  of  two  years. 


"4 


3  During  the  War  of  1812  the  terrified  peoples  of  the  various  settlements 
erected  a  chain  of  fortifications  for  their  protection.  "These  forts,  or  stock- 
ades, were  made  of  two  rows  of  split  timbers,  some  twelve  or  fourteen  feet 
long,  planted  firmly  in  the  ground,  inclosing  more  or  less  ground,  as  the 
necessity  demanded.  There  were  large  gates,  made  of  hewn  timbers  of  from 
three  to  six  inches  in  thickness.  Small  cabins  were  erected  inside  the 
stockades  for  the  accommodation  of  the  families.  Usually  one  block-house 
was  built  in  each  fort.  These  block-houses  were  two  stories  high,  the  upper 
story  projecting  over  the  lower,  say  two  feet,  with  port-holes  in  the  floor 
of  the  projection,  so  that  the  men  could  see  to  shoot  the  Indians  if  they 
succeeded  in  getting  to  the  walls  of  the  block-house.  There  were  likewise 
port-holes  in  the  walls  in  the  upper  and  lower  stories,  through  which  shooting 
of  much  execution  could  be  performed  as  the  foe  was  advancing."  Smith, 
William  C,  Indiana  Miscellany   .    .    .    (Cincinnati,   1867),  pp.  76-77. 

4  Young,  History  of  Wayne  County,  Indiana,  p.  66. 
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The  War  of  1812  was  particularly  distressing  to  the  Friends 
on  the  Whitewater  because  of  their  scruples  against  military 
service.  A  few  Quakers  who  were  among  those  drafted  to 
form  a  company  to  join  General  Hull  in  Dayton  refused  to 
march  or  furnish  substitutes,  with  the  result  that  their  property 
was  seized  and  sold.  Henry  Hoover,  a  staunch  Quaker,  suf- 
fered similar  treatment.  In  his  memoir  he  relates  that  he  was 
ordered  to  perform  an  eight-day  tour  and  refused.5  "Being 
then  a  member  of  the  society/'  he  wrote,  "a  compliance,  would 
have  ejected  me  from  the  Church,  and  moreover  brought  trouble 
on  the  minds  of  my  Parents,  who  had  taught  me  that  all  wars 
were  antichristian.  ...  A  Court  Martial  adjudged  -a  fine  of 
sixteen  dollars  against  me,  and  a  sergeant,  drove  off  my  sheep 
and  sold  them.  Others,  were  used  more  severe, — not  having 
property  on  which  to  levy,  their  bodies  were  seized  and  cast 
into  the  jail  in  Salisbury,  in  the  dead  of  Winter.  Here 
D.  F.  Sackett  acquired  to  himself  honors.  .  .  .  The  jail  had 
neither  chimney,  stove  or  Bed,  but  Dr.  Sackett  carried,  and 
handed  through  the  grates  hot  Brick  and  Coffee,  bed  clothes 
&c.  to  keep  the  prisoners  from  freezing.  They  were  for  weeks 
confined  in  jail,  but  were  ultimately  discharged,  but  not  until 
public  opinion  had  begun  to  do  its  work  of  Mercy.  .  .  .  the 
years,  18 13-14,  were  the  reign  of  terror  in  Wayne  County. " 

With  the  American  victory  over  the  British  and  the  Indians 
at  the  Battle  of  the  Thames  in  18 13,  Indian  danger  subsided 
and  the  peaceful  and  busy  life  of  the  frontier  was  resumed. 
Besides  being  spared,  with  the  exception  of  these  few  months 
in  1812  and  1813,  the  fear  of  sudden  death,  torture,  or  kidnap- 
ing at  the  hands  of  the  red  men,  which  had  haunted  and  would 
haunt  the  frontier  families  of  other  regions,  the  Whitewater 
settlers  were  fortunate  in  other  ways.  The  grasshoppers, 
cyclones,  and  blizzards  which  frequently  made  pioneer  life  on 
the  great  plains  a  hell  on  earth,  were  almost  unknown  to  the 
Whitewater.     Even  the  famous  Ohio  Valley  earthquakes  of 

6  Hoover,  Henry,  "Sketches  and  Incidents,  embracing  a  period  of  50 
years."  Typewritten  copy  in  Indiana  Historical  Society  Library;  original 
manuscript  in  possession  of  Jack  Thomas,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
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1811  and  1812  seem  to  have  had  no  effect  beyond  securing 
converts  for  the  Methodist  exhorters. 

Although  the  life  of  the  pioneer  farmer  was  on  the  whole 
self-sufficient,  certain  commodities,  including  finer  kinds  of 
dry  goods,  salt,  hardware,  and  medicines,  had  to  be  purchased, 
and  a  store  would  be  opened,  usually  close  to  a  mill.  When 
sufficient  demand  arose,  a  blacksmith,  shoemaker,  hatter,  and 
cabinetmaker  might  set  up  shop  close  by. 

Roads  of  a  sort  were  pushed  eastward  and  southward  to 
join  the  roads  from  Hamilton  and  Cincinnati,  and  over  these 
bumpy  highways  the  meager  commerce  made  its  way  in  home- 
made wagons  pulled  by  teams  of  four  to  six  horses.6     The 
teamsters  would  camp  out  in  the  summer  and  put  up  at  houses 
of  entertainment  in  the  winter,  for  the  trip  was  a  matter  of 
several  days.    Branson  Harris  made  several  of  these  excursions 
between  his  father's  farm  on  Greens  Fork  and  Cincinnati.    On 
one,  due  to  a  round  of  thawing,  terrific  mud,  and  freezing 
weather,  the  return  trip  required  a  full  ten  days  and  was  enough 
to  dampen  any  enthusiasm  the  young  man  had  had  for  teaming.7 
Small  wonder  that  Indiana's  program  for  internal  improvements 
was  to  be  urged  and  supported  so  enthusiastically  in  the  region. 
Regular  attendance  at  Sunday  church  services  was  part  of 
the  busy  life  of  the  frontier  and  a  diversion  from  the  hard 
everyday   routine.      The   first   Methodist   chapel   was   erected 
in  1808,  four  miles  south  of  Richmond.     In  the  fall  of  1806 
the  Friends  held  meetings  in  the  cabin  of  Jeremiah  Cox.    Two 
years  later  a  log  meetinghouse,  24  feet  square,  was  built  about 
a  mile'and  a  half  northeast  of  Richmond.    New  meetings  were 
held  at  other  places  in  the  Upper  Valley,  and  when  congrega- 
tions became  large  enough,  meetinghouses  were  erected. 

Unlike  the  New  England  churches,  the  Friends  meeting- 

6  From  scattered  hints  I  get  the  impression  that  the  road  most  used  was 
the  Hamilton,  Fairhaven,  and  Richmond  Pike,  which  ran  northwest  from 
Hamilton,  Ohio,  by  way  of  Darrtown  and  Fairhaven,  Ohio,  to  Boston, 
Indiana,  thence  along  the  present  route  of  the  Boston  Pike  into  Richmond. 
There  is  considerable  material  about  the  macadamizing  of  this  road  during 
the  1840's  in  Alta  Harvey  Heiser's  Hamilton  in  the  Making  (Oxford,  Ohio, 
1941),  pp.   122-39. 

7  Harris,  Some  Recollections  of  My  Boyhood,  pp.  51-55. 
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houses  were  not  situated  beside  the  village  store,  tavern,  and 
blacksmith  shop.  The  Friends  preferred  a  quiet  wooded 
spot,  perhaps  a  grove  of  sugar  maples,  well  removed  from 
business  and  habitation.  Coming  by  horseback,  wagon,  or  on 
foot,  they  would  gather  there  in  their  bonnets  and  round  hats 
for  the  devotion  and  fellowship  described  so  exquisitely  by 
Charles  Lamb :  "Reader,  would'st  thou  know  what  true  peace 
and  quiet  mean ;  would'st  thou  find  a  refuge  from  the  noises 
and  clamours  of  the  multitude;  would'st  thou  enjoy  at  once 
solitude  and  society;  .  .  .  would'st  thou  be  alone  and  yet 
accompanied;  solitary,  yet  not  desolate;  singular,  yet  not 
without  some  to  keep  thee  in  countenance ;  a  unit  in  aggregate ; 
a  simple  in  composite : — come  with  me  into  a  Quakers'  meet- 
ing." "Their  garb  and  stillness  conjoined,  present  a  uniform- 
ity, tranquil  and  herd-like — as  in  the  pasture — 'forty  feeding 
like  one.'  " 

But  they  were  not  so  pious  that  they  turned  away  from 
good  times.  Mrs.  Julian  pictured  a  very  hard-working  but 
a  happy  society.  Probably  the  biggest  social  events  were  the 
weddings  and  the  infares  or  receptions  which  followed.  Branson 
Harris  declared  that  there  was  no  gathering  of  young  people 
that  he  liked  to  go  to  so  much  as  a  wedding.  In  his  Recollections 
he  describes  the  celebration  of  his  own  marriage  to  Miss  Martha 
Young  on  September  19,  1839.  The  simple  ceremony  was 
followed  by  a  wedding  dinner,  "a  pleasant  party  full  of  joy 
and  delight."  The  next  day  he  and  his  bride  and  all  the  young 
guests  set  out  for  his  father's  house  for  the  infare.  "When 
we  got  within  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  of  father's  home," 
he  wrote,  "two  young  men  on  horseback  met  us  .  .  .  with 
a  bottle  of  sweet  wine.  They  called  us  to  a  halt.  The 
bottle  was  passed  around;  then  they  escorted  us  on  to  my 
father's.  .  .  .  There  father  and  mother  met  us  at  the  door 
and  took  my  wife  and  me  by  the  hand  and  welcomed  us  to  their 
home,  and  invited  us  to  come  in.  .  .  .  We  soon  were  taken 
out  to  dinner,  where  all  first  partook  of  the  wine,  then  sat  down 
to  a  table  well  loaded.   .    .    .  When  dinner  was  over  and  the 
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dishes  washed  and  put  away,  the  young  people  spent  the  balance 
of  the  day  in  sport  and  amusement."8 

The  domestic  establishment  of  the  young  Harris  couple 
was  simple,  but  quite  complete.  "We  had  two  beds  and 
bedding,"  Harris  recalled,  "two  sets  of  knives  and  forks,  one  set 
of  table  spoons,  one  set  of  teacups  and  saucers  and  a  pitcher,  a 
few  bowls,  a  pepper  box,  and  a  few  dishes.  We  had  no 
cupboard,  We  had  a  table  and  a  bureau,  and  a  dash  churn,  and 
a  washboard  and  a  kettle  to  heat  water  in,  an  oven  and  a 
skillet,  and  a  stew  kettle  to  hang  over  the  fire  to  boil  our  meat 
and  cabbage,  potatoes,  and  roasting  ears,  and  beans.  We  had 
an  iron  tea  kettle.  We  lived  in  a  small  low  cabin  eighteen 
by  twenty  feet  square,  stick  and  clay  chimney,  a  clapboard 
roof,  poles  for  joists,  and  some  rough  boards  laid  overhead  on 
the  joists.  The  floor  was  laid  down  loose,  not  nailed.  Doors 
hung  on  wooden  hinges,  wooden  latch  and  a  six-light  glass 
window.  An  open  curbed  well  in  the  yard.  We  drew  water 
with  a  well  sweep,  a  bucket  hung  to  the  end  of  a  pole."9 

While  the  population  of  the  valley  grew  and  prospered,  it 
continued  to  show  evidence  of  its  border  position.  It  remained 
for  some  years  a  frontier  society  marked  by  inevitable  crudeness 
and  some  ignorance  and  superstition,  yet  resourceful  in  the 
manner  of  living.  Among  the  large  party  of  Indians  which 
encamped  on  the  East  Fork  in  1816  there  was  a  celebrated 
doctor  who  believed  himself  possessed  of  great  healing  power 
and  was  invited  to  try  his  skill  on  a  poor  white  woman  in  the 
last  stages  of  consumption.  His  method  was  to  heat  three  or 
four  stones  piping  hot  and  place  them  and  the  woman  under 
a  tent  of  heavy  blankets.  He  would  then  reach  in  and  pour 
cupfuls  of  water  on  the  stones,  so  that  clouds  of  steam  would 
rise  and  surround  the  poor  patient.  All  of  this  was  done  to 
an  accompaniment  of  mutterings  of  magic  words.     The  result 

8  Harris,  Some  Recollections  of  My  Boyhood,  pp.  67-69.  What  the 
"sport  and  amusement"  on  the  Whitewater  were  in  those  days  the  record 
does  not  say.  Cards  and  dancing  were,  of  course,  taboo  among  the  Friends 
and  Methodists. 

9  Ibid.,  pp.  69-70. 
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of  the  "cure"  was  that  the  patient  almost  suffocated  and 
was  saved  only  by  intervention  of  her  husband.10 

Violent  as  such  ministrations  seem  they  do  not  appear  much 
less  scientific  than  the  methods  used  for  cures  by  the  pioneer 
white  doctors.  In  a  Whitewater  community  the  doctor  was 
likely  to  be  a  busy  man,  for  death  and  serious  illness  were  more 
frequent  visitors  in  proportion  to  the  population  than  now. 
"Consumption,"  a  term  which  was  employed  to  cover  all  forms 
of  serious  respiratory  diseases,  took  the  greatest  toll,  as  it  con- 
tinued to  do  for  more  than  a  century.  The  most  terrifying 
disease  was  the  milk  sickness,  the  victim  of  which,  adult  or 
child,  would  suddenly  feel  intense  fatigue,  followed  by  a  violent 
attack  of  vomiting.  The  tongue  became  red  and  dry,  and  so 
enlarged  that  the  sufferer  could  neither  eat  nor  drink,  while 
his  body  exuded  a  sickeningly  sweet  odor.  After  a  period  of 
convulsions  and  coma,  death  frequently  ensued.  The  early 
settlers  knew  (as  the  name  they  gave  the  disease  indicates)  that 
the  sickness  came  from  affected  milk,  but  they  had  not  learned, 
as  we  now  know,  that  the  milk  was  poisoned  by  the  cows  eating 
white  snakeroot  and  rayless  goldenrod  when  more  tempting 
pasturage  was  sparse.  Malaria,  called  variously  autumnal, 
remittent,  intermittent  or  swamp  fever,  chills  and  fever,  and 
ague,  took  heavy  toll  in  the  valley. 

The  methods  employed  by  the  pioneer  doctors  to  heal  the 
victims  of  these  various  ravages  must  have  been  almost  worse 
than  the  diseases  themselves.  Dr.  Joel  Pennington,  the  first 
doctor  at  Milton  on  West  Fork,  described  a  treatment  given 
a  patient  suffering  from  "remittent  fever."  "We  seated  the 
patient  on  the  side  of  the  bed  .  .  .  opened  a  vein  in  his  arm 
by  making  as  large  an  orifice  as  practicable,  and  allowed  the 
blood  to  flow  until  his  pulse  became  soft  and  less  resisting,  or 
until  syncope  [fainting]  supervened.  .  .  .  our  object  being 
to  produce  a  decided  impression  upon  the  heart's  action.  Our 
patient  being  in  a  sitting  posture  and  the  blood  escaping  from 
a  free  opening,  it  did  not  require  a  great  length  of  time  to 

"Old  Settlers  of  Wayne  County,"  No.  15,  in  Richmond  Palladium, 
December  21,  1860.  Typewritten  copy  in  Indiana  Division,  Indiana  State 
Library. 
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produce  the  desired  effect.  .  .  .  Now,  if  the  indications  seemed 
to  require  it,  we  directed  an  emetic  to  be  given,  usually  composed 
of  tartarized  antimony  and  ipecac  combined,  or  wine  of  anti- 
mony. After  free  emesis  and  the  sickness  had  subsided,  if 
thought  necessary,  we  gave  a  brisk  cathartic,  usually  containing 
more  or  less  calomel.  .  .  .  We  used  no  manner  of  temporizing 
treatment,  but  aimed  our  agents  directly  at  the  extermination 
of  deseases."11 

Such  methods  might  suggest  that  the  pioneer  doctors  were 
nothing  more  than  charlatans.  But  there  is  ample  evidence 
to  show  that,  however  misguided,  they  were  among  the 
most  conscientious  and  trusted  members  of  the  community. 
Again  and  again,  the  letters  and  reminiscences  of  the  White- 
water pioneers  mention  Dr.  Ithamar  Warner,  Dr.  James  R. 
Mendenhall,  Dr.  William  Pugh,  Dr.  David  F.  Sackett,  and 
Dr.  Pennington,  himself,  with  high  respect.  If  the  cause  of 
consumption,  malaria,  the  milk  sickness,  and  other  afflictions 
remained  a  mystery  and  the  treatments  were  overheroic,  the 
fault  lay  in  the  general  deficiency  of  medical  knowledge  and 
education,  and  not  in  a  lack  of  good  faith  in  the  early  White- 
water doctors. 


n 


Kemper,    G.    W.    H.,   A    Medical   History    of    the    State    of   Indiana 
(Chicago,  1911),  pp.  35-36. 


EARLY  GOVERNMENT  AND  GROWTH 

The  story  of  the  establishment  of  government  in  the  White- 
water Valley  parallels  that  of  other  sections  of  Indiana.  As 
the  population  increased  new  counties  were  formed.1  In  1810 
the  Whitewater  region  was  cut  off  from  Dearborn  and  Clark 
counties  and  two  new  counties  were  organized,  Franklin  on  the 
Lower  and  Wayne  on  the  Upper  Whitewater.  Brookville,  the 
principal  village  of  the  valley,  was  located  near  the  center  of 
Franklin  County,  and  was  the  obvious  choice  for  the  county 
seat,  but  the  matter  was  not  so  easily  disposed  of  in  the  case 
of  Wayne.  In  fact,  a  far  from  Quakerlike  attitude  developed 
among  the  residents  of  this  reputedly  peaceful  and  peace- 
loving  county. 

Richmond  or  Cox's  Settlement,  as  it  was  then  called,  the 
only  settlement  resembling  a  village  in  Wayne  County  at  the 
time,  was  too  far  from  the  center  of  the  county  to  be  selected 
for  the  seat  of  justice.  The  deplorable  conditions  of  the  roads 
demanded  a  more  central  spot  and  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed to  select  an  appropriate  location.  The  site  chosen  and 
called  Salisbury  is  thus  glowingly  described  in  its  plat :  "The 
Town  of  Salisbury  stands  on  a  beautiful  site  on  the  waters  of 
Clear  Creek.  .  .  .  in  a  fine  neighborhood,  environed  by  rich 
land,  &.,  &.  No  better  water  in  the  world — the  air  salubrious, 
and  its  elevated  situation  commands  an  extensive  and  beautiful 
prospect.  And  we  flatter  ourselves  that  in  a  few  years,  Art, 
with  her  sister  Industry,  will  convert  it  from  a  forest  to  a 
flourishing  inland  Town.  Several  gentlemen  of  property 
have  purchased  Lots,  both  in  the  mercantile  and  mechanical 
line,  which  will  greatly  enhance  its  importance."2 

A  temporary  log  courthouse  was  erected,  but  soon  a  brick 
one  replaced  it.     A  log  jail  and  an  estray  pen  completed  the 

1  For  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  present  boundaries  of  the 
various  Whitewater  counties  see  Pence,  George,  and  Armstrong,  Nellie  C, 
Indiana  Boundaries.  Territory,  State,  and  County  (Indiana  Historical  Col- 
lections, XIX,  Indianapolis,  1933). 

2  Quoted  in  Centerville  Wayne  County  Record,  October  11,  1843. 
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public  buildings.  Salisbury,  however,  was  fated  never  to 
shine.  Despite  all  the  rosy  plans  for  its  future  and  the 
ambitions  of  its  citizens,  it  failed  to  progress.  At  its  peak 
it  may  have  had  between  five  and  six  hundred  inhabitants,  but 
never  more.     And  not   far  away  a  rival  grew  to  challenge 

its  position. 

In  1814  the  town  of  Centerville  was  platted  and  lots  were 
sold.  In  almost  no  time  at  all  there  were  signs  that  this  would 
be  a  thriving  community,  and  its  citizens  looked  covetously 
at  the  official  status  of  little  Salisbury.  Thus  the  struggle 
commenced  that  would  swell  the  hearts  of  citizens  of  Wayne 
with  bitterness  for  several  years  to  come. 

In  18 1 6  the  Centerville  party  succeeded  in  persuading  the 
General  Assembly  to  pass  an  act  removing  the  seat  of  justice  to 
Centerville,  but  with  this  provision:  that  the  trustees  of  the 
town  of  Centerville  should  cause  to  be  erected  in  their  town 
without  expense  to  the  county,  a  courthouse,  jail,  and  estray 
pen,  all  to  be  of  the  same  dimensions  and  as  well  built  as  those 
in  Salisbury.  These  were  to  be  completed  by  August,  18 17. 
In  order  to  comply  with  these  stipulations  a  committee 
of  Centerville  citizens  was  appointed  to  examine  the  build- 
ings in  Salisbury.  As  one  account  relates,  "the  Citizens 
of  [Salisbury]    getting  word  of  what  was  intended, 

determined  that  the  public  buildings  of  their  town  should  not 
be  examined ;  and  therefore,  when  the  committee  came  to  make 
the  examination,  Salisbury  was  in  arms;  and,  as  the  people 
of  Salisbury  were  fighting  on  their  own  ground,  and  being 
more  numerous  than  the  other  party  the  best  the  committee 
could  do  towards  accomplishing  the  object  of  their  visit,  was,  at 
a  respectful  distance,  to  count  the  rows  of  brick  in  the  walls 
of  the  Court  House,  and  take  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  Estray  Pen  and  log  Jail."3 

Though  thus  handicapped,  the  trustees  of  Centerville 
apparently  met  the  requirements  of  the  act.  The  last  court 
held  in  Salisbury  met  on  October  13,  18 17.  During  the  next 
couple  of  years  the  question  of  which  town  was  really  the  seat 
of  justice  was  under  some  dispute,  but  Centerville  won  out 
3  Centerville  Wayne  County  Record,  October  11  and  18,  1843. 
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and  served  as  county  seat  until  1873  when  the  seat  was 
moved  to  Richmond. 

Defeated,  Salisbury  rapidly  declined.  On  January  12,  18 17, 
Dr.  Ithamar  Warner,  late  of  New  York  State,  wrote  from 
"Salisbury  la,"4  that  the  village  was  "an  illiterate,  uncultivated 
and  disagreeable  place  ...  no  society  of  any  sort  to  associate 
with  except  the  rabble  at  the  inn.  True,"  he  said,  "there  is 
some  respectable  people  and  fashionable  citizens,  but  their 
manners  and  customs  are  very  different  from  the  people  at 
the  eastwards."5  A  few  years  later  the  Centerville  paper 
reported,  probably  with  a  bit  of  malicious  glee,  that  the  brick 
courthouse  and  log  jail  at  Salisbury  had  "in  the  mutations 
of  time,  with  some  decrease  in  size  .  .  .  been  constructed 
into  a  place  to  keep  horses,  instead  of  prisoners."6  Antiquarians 
now  must  classify  Salisbury  among  Indiana's  lost  towns. 

In  18 18  the  northern  part  of  Wayne  County  was  organized 
as  Randolph  County,  and  in  18 18  and  1821  land  was  detached 
from  Wayne  and  Franklin  to  form  two  mid-Whitewater 
counties,  Fayette  to  the  west  and  Union  to  the  east.7  Winchester 
was  named  the  seat  of  justice  for  Randolph,  Connersville  for 
Fayette,  and  Liberty,  birthplace  of  General  Ambrose  E.  Burn- 
side  and  Joaquin  Miller,  for  Union. 

Liberty  is  not  the  only  village  on  the  Whitewater  which 
can  boast  of  having  been  the  birthplace  of  distinguished  men 
in  its  early  days.  Down  at  Fairfield  in  Franklin  County  were 
born  Charles  N.  Sims  who  became  Chancellor  of  Syracuse 
University,  James  Maurice  Thompson,  poet  and  author  of 
Alice  of  Old  Vincennes,  anil  Ida  Husted  Harper,  well-known 
feminist.  Brookville's  list  includes  John  P.  St.  John,  presidential 
nominee  of  the  Prohibition  Party  in  its  heyday,  Edwin  H.  Ter- 
rell, diplomat,  and  the  versatile  Lew  Wallace.  William  W. 
Morrow,  eminent  judge  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals,   was   born   near   Milton;    Philip   N.    Moore,   mining 

4  "la."  was  the  accepted  abbreviation  for  Indiana  until  the  eighteen 
forties  when  "Ind."  came  to  be  used — "la."  'being  reserved,  as  now,  for  Iowa. 

5  Quoted  in  Richmond  Palladium,  January  1,  1931,  section  3,  p.  1. 

6  Centerville  Wayne  County  Record,  October  11,  1843. 

7  The  Whitewater  drains  parts  of  several  other  Indiana  counties — Henry, 
Rush,  Decatur,  Ripley,  and  Dearborn — and  the  eastern  portion  of  four 
western  Ohio  counties — Darke,  Preble,  Butler,  and  Hamilton. 
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engineer,  at  Connersville ;  General  Francis  A.  Shoup,  Con- 
federate artillery  leader,  at  Laurel ;  and  William  Penn  Nixon, 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  at  Fountain  City.8 

The  fact  that  Oliver  Perry  Morton,  Indiana's  great  Civil 
War  governor,  was  born  in  little  Salisbury  will  keep  the  name 
of  that  village  alive  on  our  historical  records.  But  Centerville 
encroaches  on  this  claim  to  fame,  for  Morton  soon  moved 
there.  It  was  also  at  Centerville  that  George  W.  Julian, 
grandson  of  Andrew  Hoover  and  famous  Congressman  from 
Indiana,  was  born.  Julian,  elected  to  Congress  on  the  Free- 
Soil  ticket  from  the  Whitewater  district  in  1848,  became  one 
of  the  Civil  War  leaders  of  the  radical  wing  of  the  Republican 
party  in  Congress  and  was  a  prime  mover  in  the  adoption  of 
the  Homestead  Act  in   1862. 

In  1843  the  Wayne  County  Record  published  at  Centerville, 
came  out  with  a  series  of  articles  on  Wayne  County  towns. 
From  these  we  learn  that  Centerville's  population,  increasing 
after  it  became  the  county  seat,  was  by  1843  nearing  the 
thousand  mark,  and  that  its  society  was  "good  and  intelli- 
gent— its  citizens  moral"  and  that  "by  far  the  largest  proportion 
of  them  belong [ed]  to  some  one  of  the  different  Religious 
denominations  of  the  place."  It  could  boast  an  incorporated 
Musical  Institute,  the  musical  instruments  of  which  were  valued 
at  $500,  and  its  mercantile  and  manufacturing  investments 
amounted  to  $87,ooo.9 

Despite  Centerville's  progress,  Richmond  was  the  queen 
of  the  county.  On  March  6,  1824,  the  Richmond  Public  Leger 
boasted :  'The  town  now  contains,  by  the  census  taken  this 
week,  453  inhabitants,  principally  mechanics.  ...  8  Dry  Goods 
Stores,  3  large  and  respectable  Taverns,  a  Post  Office,  a 
Printing  Office.  ...  7  blacksmiths,  4  hatters,  4  cabinet- 
makers, 6  shoe-makers,  3  tailors,  3  coopers,  3  potters,  1 
gunsmith,  1  saddler,  1  pump-maker,  1  bake  shop,  ...  a  steam 
distillery,  besides  a  large  number  of  carpenters,  brick  and  stone 

8  Biographical  sketches  of  those  mentioned  are  included  in  the  Dictionary 
of  American  Biography  (volumes  1-20.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York, 
1928-1936). 

9  Centerville  Wayne  County  Record,  October  25,  1843. 
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masons,  plasterers,  &c. — of  professional  men  there  are  but 
two — physicians ;  of  lawyers  we  have  not  one,  although 
every  other  town  in  the  state  abounds  with  them.10 

"Within  two  miles  of  the  town  there  are  8  saw  mills,  3  grist 
mills,  2  fulling  mills,  4  wool  carding  machines,  2  oil  mills,  and 
1  extensive  woollen  manufactory ;  .   .   . " 

A  week  later  the  following  were  added  to  the  list :  "1  silver- 
smith, 1  coverlid  and  diaper  weaver,  1  last  maker,  1  painter,  1 
brewery,  3  large  tan  yards.   .    .    . ,ni 

By  1840  Richmond's  population  was  2,070.  Centerville 
acknowledged  the  town's  pre-eminent  position,  and  the  Wayne 
County  Record,  in  its  1843  series,  praised  the  "handsome 
streets,  beautiful  private  residences,  splendid  hotels  and  public 
buildings,"  and  declared  that  Richmond  exhibited  "more 
taste,  beauty  and  ornament,  than  any  other  Town  in  the 
County,  and  probably,  in  this  respect,"  had  "but  few  rivals 
in  the  State."  It  acclaimed  its  industry  and  noted  that 
"Richmond  is  probably  in  advance  of  any  Town  in  the  State 
in  the  manufacture  of  Silk.  Two  Silk  Factories  are  now  in 
operation  there,  at  which  the  lovers  of  Home  Industry  can 
be  suited  with  the  best  Silk  for  Ladies'  Dresses,  Gentlemen's 
Vests,  Handerchiefs,  &c.  During  the  last  Summer,  a  large 
number  of  Silk  Worms  have  been  successfully  fed  in  Richmond 
and  vicinity.  One  of  the  Cocooneries,  belonging  to  Mr  Tilling- 
hast,  is  perhaps  the  largest,  and  on  the  best  model,  of  any 
West  of  the  Mountains."12 

This  continuing  leadership  is  attributable  in  large  part  to 
Richmond's  superior  water  power.     Another  important  factor 

10  Centerville,  seat  of  the  county  court,  of  course,  had  lawyers ;  but  the 
paucity  of  appealed  cases  from  the  Upper  Whitewater  counties  reported  in 
the  early  volumes  of  the  Indiana  Supreme  Court  Reports  indicates  that  there 
was  relatively  little  litigation  in  this  region  before  the  railroads  came. 

"Richmond  Public  Leger,  March  6  and  13,  1824.  A  post  office  was 
established  at  Richmond  in  1818,  with  Robert  Morrisson,  a  leading  merchant, 
as  postmaster.  The  first  newspaper  was  the  Richmond  Weekly  Intelligencer, 
established  in  1821.  The  Richmond  Public  Leger  (later  Ledger)  and 
Centerville's  first  newspaper,  the  Western  Emporium,  were  both  launched 
in  1824.    Young,  History  of  Wayne  County,  Indiana,  pp.  90,  92,  142. 

12  Centerville  Wayne  County  Record,  November  1,  1843. 
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was  that  the  village's  name  and  attraction  had  become  known 
to  Friends  in  every  part  of  the  country.  As  Addison  Coffin,  of 
the  distinguished  North  Carolina  Quaker  family  whose  name 
looms  so  large  in  this  book,  tells  in  his  Life  and  Travels:  "I 
arrived  [in  1843]  m  sight  of  Richmond,  .  .  .  dusty  and 
worn,  but  the  sight  seemed  to  reanimate  my  weary  body. 
'Richmond,  Indiana,'  I  had  been  taught  from  childhood  was 
the  great  center  of  Carolina  emigration,  and  the  Jerusalem 
of  Quakerism  for  all  the  northwest,  and  at  last  I  had  lived 
to  see  it  in  all  its  quiet  sunset  beauty."13 

18  Life  and  Travels  of  Addison  Coffin  Written  by  Himself  (Cleveland. 
Ohio.  1897).  o.  55. 
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In  his  journal  for  1672  the  Englishman,  John  Burnyeat, 
wrote :  "I  committed  them  [the  Virginia  Friends]  unto 
the  Lord,  and  the  Word  of  his  Grace,  and  so  took  Boat  again 
for  Maryland.  .  .  .  And  in  the  2d  Month  I  appointed  a  Meeting 
at  West-River  in  Maryland,  for  all  the  Friends  in  the 
Province.  .  .  .  And  we  had  a  very  large  Meeting  .  .  .  for  the 
setling  of  Things,  that  Men-  and  Women-Meetings  might  be 
established  in  the  Province.  .  .  .  And  then  when  all  was  over, 
and  we  all  clear,  and  all  sweet  and  pleasant  among  Friends, 
we  departed.   .    .    .  "x 

The  meeting  thus  established  became  the  Baltimore  Yearly 
Meeting  (synod),  one  of  the  largest  and  most  influential  bodies 
of  Friends  in  the  United  States.  When  Friends  settled  in 
Ohio  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  they  affiliated  themselves 
with  this  Yearly  Meeting,  a  flourishing  branch  of  which,  Miami 
Quarterly  Meeting,  was  established  in  western  Ohio.  In  1807 
the  most  westerly  subdivision  of  this  latter  body — West  Branch 
Monthly  Meeting — granted  a  so-called  "indulged"  meeting 
for  worship  to  the  small  group  of  Friends  at  Cox's  Settlement 
across  the  Indiana  border.  A  log  meetinghouse  was  built  a  half 
mile  northeast  of  the  settlement  (near  present  Tenth  and 
North  G  streets  in  Richmond),  and  by  1809,  this  new  meeting 
had  so  increased  in  size  that  Miami  Quarterly  Meeting  conferred 
on  it  the  dignity  of  an  "established' '  body — Whitewater 
Monthly  Meeting. 

According  to  Eli  Jay,  devoted  student  of  Friends'  history, 
almost  eight  hundred  Friends,  mainly  from  Cane  Creek  and 
Back  Creek,  North  Carolina,  Cane  Creek,  South  Carolina,  and 
Mount  Pleasant,  Virginia,  were  received  by  Whitewater 
Monthly   Meeting   from    1809   until    18 12,   when  the   Indian 

"An  Account  of  John  Burnyeat's  Convincement :  Together  with  a 
Journal  of  his  Travels,"  in  The  Truth  Exalted  in  the  Writings  of  that 
Eminent  and  Faithful  Servant  of  Christ,  John  Burnyeat  .  .  .  (London: 
Thomas    Xorthcott,    1691),   pp.    43-44. 
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troubles  incident  to  the  War  of  1812  temporarily  put  a  stop 
to  further  immigration  to  the  Upper  Whitewater.2  Another 
settlement  of  Friends  at  Newport  (now  Fountain  City), 
Indiana,  a  few  miles  to  the  northward  of  Cox's  Settlement  had 
so  increased  by  18 15  as  likewise  to  attain  the  status  of  a 
Monthly  Meeting,  under  the  name  of  New  Garden  Monthly 
Meeting,  which  later  became  notable  for  its  leadership  in 
the  antislavery  movement. 

In  18 1 2  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  sanctioned  the  establish- 
ment of  an  independent  Yearly  Meeting  of  western  Friends,  the 
Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  and  in  18 17,  the  year  after  Indiana's 
admission  to  statehood,  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  authorized  the 
Indiana  Friends  to  have  their  own  Quarterly  Meeting.  Four 
years  later  this  Quarterly  Meeting  had  become  so  large  and 
important  that  the  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  authorized  the 
establishment  of  an  independent  Yearly  Meeting  of  far  western 
Friends — Indiana  Yearly  Meeting — with  headquarters  at 
Whitewater  Meetinghouse.  Construction  of  a  large  brick 
meetinghouse,  near  the  old  log  one,  to  accommodate  the  annual 
influx  of  visitors  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  was  begun  the  next 
year,  and,  when  completed  in  1829,  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
sights  of  the  West,  worth  traveling  many  a  mile  to  see.  From 
182 1  until  the  creation  of  Western  Yearly  Meeting  in  1858, 
Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  with  headquarters  at  Richmond,  ex- 
tended from  the  Great  Miami  to  the  Pacific.3 

The  organization  of  the  Friends  groups  into  Monthly, 
Quarterly,  and  Yearly  Meetings  was  extremely  effective  in 
knitting  together  the  congregations  within  each  Yearly  Meeting, 
but  there  was  no  organization  of  the  church  as  a  whole.  Each 
congregation  was  kept  in  occasional  touch  with  those  outside  its 

2  Jay,  Eli,  "Whitewater  Monthly  Meeting  from  1809  to  1828,"  in  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Celebration  of  the  Establishment  of  Whitewater  Monthly 
Meeting  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  (Richmond,  Ind.,  1909),  p.  36. 

3  A  list  of  the  voluminous  record  books  of  Whitewater  Monthly  Meeting 
going  back  to  1809  is  given  in  Proceedings  of  the  Celebration  of  the  Estab- 
lishment of  Whitewater  Monthly  Meeting,  p.  78.  The  former  custom  of 
Friends  of  having  no  markers  on  the  graves  of  their  dead  is  fortunately 
compensated  for  by  the  care  taken  in  Friends  meetings  to  make  and  preserve 
meticulously  records  relating  to  the  members  of  the  meeting. 
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particular  Yearly  Meeting  by  letters  from  London  and  other 
distant  meetings,  but  the  main  bond  was  through  unpaid,  itiner- 
ant ministers  who  traveled  from  meeting  to  meeting,  without 
reference  to  the  boundaries  of  any  particular  Yearly  Meeting. 
Through  the  journals  of  these  roving  preachers — for  a  journal 
seems  to  have  been  as  essential  a  part  of  their  equipment  as 
a  strong  constitution — we  get  some  early  glimpses  of  the 
Friends'  meetings  and  settlements  on  the  Whitewater. 

An  early  visitor  to  the  valley  was  William  Williams  of  Lost 
Creek,  Tennessee.  On  July  15,  1807,  he  records  in  his  Journal 
that  he  "rode  to  White- Water,  to  the  house  of  Jeremiah  Cox,  in 
the  territory  of  Indiana.  This  was  a  new  settlement,  where 
a  few  families  of  Friends  who  live  together,  have  requested 
a  meeting:  had  a  meeting  there  next  day.  This  was  a  time 
of  deep  travail  of  soul,  and  large  gospel  service :  some  in  this 
place  being  too  whole  in  their  own  minds,  to  know  that  they 
have  need  of  a  physician  to  heal  them."4 

Williams'  first  stay  was  short,  but  in  181 1  he  paid 
Whitewater  Meeting  a  longer  visit.  On  this  occasion  he  found 
it  necessary  "to  speak  close  to  the  professors  of  truth,  and  to 
warn  them  against  settling  down  in  formality,  without  the 
life."  He  also  had  a  "small,  yet  highly  favoured  meeting 
at  Silver-creek,"  a  stream  flowing  into  the  Whitewater  about 
midway  between  Brookville  and  Richmond.5 

In  18 14  Williams  decided  that  it  would  be  to  the  advantage 
of  his  family  to  move  to  Indiana,  and,  as  he  said  "on  feeling 
after  it,"  he  found  that  he  had  the  "liberty  of  the  Master  ...  to 
pursue  the  undertaking."  Fie  and  his  family  left  their  home 
in  Tennessee  in  March  and  arrived  on  the  Elkhorn  fork  of 

4  Journal  of  the  Life,  Travels,  and  Gospel  Labours  of  William  Williams 
.  .  .  (Cincinnati,  1828),  pp.  40-41.  According  to  a  letter  of  October  20, 
1855,  from  David  Hoover  to  Charles  F.  Coffin,  in  the  Earlham  College 
Library,  John  Simpson,  a  well-known  Friends  minister,  had  had  a  meeting 
here  some  time  prior  to  Williams'  visit. 

0  Ibid.,  pp.  110-11.  Silver  Creek  Meeting  in  present  Union  County  was 
organized  in  1809.  Its  name  was  changed  to  Salem  in  1834.  This  and 
similar  information  in  succeeding  footnotes  is  from  Jay,  "Whitewater 
Monthly  Meeting  from  1809  to  1828,"  in  Proceedings  of  the  Celebration  of 
the  Establishment  of  Whitewater  Monthly  Meeting,  pp.  39-42. 
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Whitewater  after  nineteen  days  of  travel,  "where,"  wrote 
Williams,  "we  have  settled  ourselves  down  in  the  woods,  and 
feel  satisfied  in  mind.  We  are  four  miles  from  White  Water 
Monthly  meeting,  of  which  we  are  members,  and  two  miles 
from  our  meeting  for  worship."6  Two  years  later  he  and 
his  family  moved  to  Richmond.7 

A  more  romantic  and  glamorous  figure  was  the  French 
exile  Stephen  Grellet,  who,  as  previously  noted,  came  to  the 
Upper  Whitewater  in  1809  at  the  time  Edward  Bond  was 
visiting  his  sons.  In  August  Grellet  recorded  in  the  diary 
later  published  in  his  Memoirs,  "I  set  off  [from  Waynesville, 
Ohio]  .  .  .  for  the  Whitewater,  Silver  Creek,  &c  .  .  .1  have 
attended  three  meetings  and  ridden  one  hundred  and  forty- five 
miles,  most  of  it  over  bad  roads,  or  rather  Indian  paths,  through 
an  uninhabited  country  from  one  settlement  to  another.  One 
afternoon  we  had  not  even  an  Indian  path  to  direct  our 
course.  .  .  .  Before  sun-rise  the  next  morning  we  were  again 
on  our  horses,  and  yet  we  did  not  reach  the  meeting-house  at 
West  Branch  till  after  the  meeting  had  been  sitting,  at  least,  half 
an  hour.  It  was  a  memorable  meeting,  well  worth  all  the  toil 
endured  to  reach  it.  The  day  before,  I  had  been  at  Whitewater, 
in  Indiana,  the  only  meeting  of  Friends  in  that  State.  The 
last  days  have  been  attended  with  more  bodily  fatigue  than 
I  ever  remember  to  have  experienced,  having  very  little  food, 
and  sometimes  being  obliged  to  chew  the  bark  of  wood  for 
a  meal;  but,  under  all,  my  spirit  has  praised  and  magnified  the 
Lord,  my  Saviour  and  never  failing  Helper."8 

In  the  fall  of  1837,  after  long  years  of  travel,  which  took 
him  four  times  to  Europe  as  well  as  over  the  United  States, 
Grellet  returned  briefly  to  the  Whitewater,  where  he  attended 
several  meetings  that  brought  "sweet  peace."9  Joseph  John 
Gurney,    a   distinguished   English   Friend,    was,    as    we    shall 

6  Journal  of  the  Life,  Travels,  and  Gospel  Labours  of  William  Williams, 
pp.  171-72.  This  meeting,  six  miles  south  of  Richmond,  was  indulged  in 
1814  and  established  under  the  name  of  Orange  in  1819. 

7  Ibid.,  p.  194. 

8  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Gospel  Labors  of  Stephen  Grellet  (Philadel- 
phia, n.d.),  p.  155. 

"Ibid.,  p.  902. 
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see,  in  Richmond  at  the  same  time,  making  this  one  of  the 
most  notable  occasions  in  the  history  of  Whitewater  Meeting. 

William  Forster,  a  much  loved  English  Friend,  visited  the 
Whitewater  country  in  January,  1822.  After  ministering  to 
the  settlements  in  south-central  Indiana,  he  came  to  the 
valley,  attending  meetings  at  West  Union  and  West  Grove.10 
He  and  his  party  then  proceeded  to  Richmond,  whither  he 
hastened  with  the  hope  of  finding  mail  from  home.  ''But,"  says 
he  in  his  Memoirs,  "there  was  not  a  single  English  letter  for 
me.  I  endeavoured  to  bear  up,  but  it  was  a  disappointment 
deeply  felt."  The  party  stopped  at  Jesse  Williams'  cabin,  "a 
place  of  true  rest,"  and  attended  meeting  at  Chester.11  Proceed- 
ing to  first  day  meeting  at  Whitewater  Meeting  near  Richmond 
he  wrote,  "This  is  one  of  the  largest  meetings  in  the  state, 
containing,  I  suppose,  not  less  than  120  or  130  families,  forty 
of  whom  live  in  Richmond,  which  is  a  thriving  village,  finely 
situated  on  a  high  bank  above  the  Whitewater  river.  Appre- 
hending it  might  be  safest  to  express  a  little  respecting  a  right 
exercise  of  the  mind  on  such  occasions,  I  uttered  a  few 
sentences  .  .  .  and  was  enabled  to  offer  a  word  for  the 
consolation  of  some  weary  and  tribulated  pilgrims.   .    .    ,"12 

Forster  returned  to  the  Whitewater  in  1845  as  a  member 
of  the  delegation  sent  by  the  London  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends 
to  urge  the  Anti-Slavery  Friends  who  had  withdrawn  from  the 
Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  to  unite  again  with  the  main  body.  His 
brother  Josiah  Forster,  George  Stacey,  and  John  Allen  were 
with  him.  The  committee  delivered  their  message,  visited  the 
western  outposts  of  the  society,  and  returned  to  England,  having 
fulfilled  their  assignment,  but  without  gaining  their  end,  for 
the  Anti-Slavery  Friends  continued  to  hold  their  separate 
meetings  for  eleven  more  years.13 

As  the  center  of  western  Quakerdom,  Whitewater  Meeting 

0  West  Union,  near  Greens  Fork,  was  organized  in  1816;  West  Grove,  on 
Nolands  Fork,  three  miles  northwest  of  Centerville,  was  established  in  1814. 

11  Chester  Meeting,  five  miles  northwest  of  Richmond,  was  organized 
in  1822. 

12  Memoirs  of  William  Forster,  edited  by  Benjamin  Seebohm  (2  volumes. 
London,  1865),  I,  349-50. 

"  Ibid.,  II,  193  ff.;  Reminiscences  of  Levi  Coffin,  pp.  234-39. 
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likewise  attracted  the  greatest  of  all  the  itinerant  Friends' 
ministers,  Elias  Hicks,  of  Westbury  Meeting,  Long  Island, 
New  York.  He  came  to  the  Whitewater  in  1828,  the  year 
following  the  beginning  of  the  great  Friends  schism  arising 
out  of  his  teachings.  In  October  he  recorded  in  his  journal,14 
"From  Eaton  ...  we  rode  to  Richmond,  where  those  called 
Orthodox  were  holding  their  yearly  meeting;  and  as  this  day 
was  the  time  for  holding  a  meeting  for  worship,  notice  was 
given  of  our  intention  of  being  there.  It  was  very  large,  and 
proved,  through  adorable  condescension,  a  solemn  heart-tender- 
ing season,  in  which  truth  reigned  over  all. 

"The  three  following  days  we  attended  meetings  by  our 
appointment,  at  Centreville,  West  Union  and  Milford.15  After 
this  we  returned  again  to  Richmond,  in  order,  agreeably  to 
appointment,  to  attend  their  first  day  meeting.  It  was  large  like 
the  former ;  a  multitude  of  people  assembled ;  and  was  a  precious 
meeting,  in  which  truth  was  triumphant,  and  ran  as  oil  over 
the  assembly,  breaking  down  all  opposition,  and  melting  a  great 
portion  of  the  assembly  into  tears  of  contrition.  Surely  it  was 
the  Lord's  doing,  and  marvellous  in  our  eyes;  and  to  him 
belongeth  all  the  praise,  who  is  over  all,  blessed  for  ever. 

"We  parted  from  them  with  solid  satisfaction,  and  peace  of 
mind.  .  .  .  the  following  day  attended  a  meeting,  by  our 
appointment,  at  a  place  called  the  Ridge  ;16  it  was  a  comfortable 
opportunity.  The  next  day  we  attended  a  meeting  at  Orange. 
Here  those  called  Orthodox  made  great  disturbance,  and  hurt 
the  meeting  very  considerably.  The  day  after,  we  had  a  meeting 
at  a  place  called  Silver  Creek.  This  was  a  precious  meeting,  in 
which  truth  reigned  over  all." 

Many  of  the  Friends  on  Whitewater,  as  elsewhere,  were 
overpoweringly  impressed  by  Hicks's  manliness,  his  sincerity 

14  Journal  of  the  Life  and  Religious  Labours  of  Elias  Hicks.  Written  by 
Himself  (3d  ed.  New  York,  1832),  pp.  417-18. 

13  Milford  Meeting,  near  Milton  on  the  West  Branch  of  the  Whitewater, 
established  by  New  Garden  Meeting,  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
meetings  on  the  Whitewater. 

18  Ridge  Meeting,  three  miles  east  of  Richmond,  was  organized  in  1820. 
It  became  one  of  the  Hicksite  meetings  at  the  time  of  the  "Separation" 
in  1828. 
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and  the  force  of  his  message,  beautifully  stated  in  the  following 
passage  from  his  Journal:  "Soon  after  I  took  my  seat  in  our 
meeting  to-day,  my  mind  was  opened  into  a  view  of  the  great 
need  man  stands  in  of  a  Saviour,  .  .  .  one,  who  is  [not  only] 
continually  present,  but  who  is  possessed  of  a  prescience 
sufficient  to  see,  at  all  times,  all  man's  enemies,  and  every 
temptation  that  may  or  can  await  him;  and  have  power 
sufficient  to  defend  him  from  all,  and  at  all  times.  Therefore, 
such  a  Saviour  as  man  wants,  cannot  be  one  without  him,  but 
must  be  one  that  is  always  present,  just  ...  in  the  very  temple 
of  the  heart  .  .  .  hence,  for  man  to  look  for  a  Saviour  or 
salvation  any  where  else,  than  in  the  very  centre  of  his  own 
soul,  is  a  fatal  mistake,  and  must  consequently  land  him  in 
disappointment  and  errour. 

"I  was  led  forth  to  communicate  largely  to  the  people  on 
this  subject;  and  on  the  blessed  effects  that  do,  and  will  result 
to  all  those  who  find  such  a  Saviour,  and  who,  in  humility  and 
sincerity  of  heart,  follow  him  faithfully  in  the  way  of 
his  leadings."17 

Though  Hicks' s  message  was  that  of  George  Fox  him- 
self, many  Friends,  presumably  through  the  influence  of  the 
surrounding  evangelical  churches,  had  come  to  regard  the 
symbolism  of  Christ's  crucifixion,  no  less  than  His  presence 
in  man's  heart,  as  of  the  essence  of  Christianity.  When  the 
followers  of  Hicks  declined  to  repudiate  his  teachings,  they 
were  read  out  of  meeting,  creating  a  bitter  and  tumultuous 
schism,  which  was  not  healed  for  over  a  century. 

The  last  of  these  visitors  that  we  shall  mention  is  Joseph 
John  Gurney,  who  came  to  the  United  States  from  England 
in  1837.  His  presence  had  a  vitalizing  influence  on  the 
congregations  suffering  under  the  Hicksite  separation  and 
gave  impetus  to  education  and  Bible  study. 

On  October  2,  1837,  Gurney  was  at  Richmond.  "The 
Yearly  Meeting,"  he  wrote,  "in  its  larger  assembly,  meets  this 
morning.  .  .  .  The  journey  hither  from  Zanesville  very 
interesting  in  parts ;  the  great  Western  road,  almost  crowded 
with  movers  in  that  direction.    ...   we  arrived  here  at  the 

17  Journal  of  the  Life  and  Religious  Labours  of  Elias  Hicks,  p.  304. 
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peaceful  abode  of  Elijah  Coffin,  on  sixth  day.  .  .  .  We  had 
a  vast  assembly  in  the  morning,  and  a  public  meeting,  by  my 
appointment,  in  the  evening.  .  .  .  It  is  a  comfort  indeed  to  be 
again  with  my  beloved  friend  S.  Grellet."18 

He  gave  further  details  of  his  visit  to  the  Whitewater  in  a 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Amelia  Opie.19  "Never,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,"  he  wrote,  "have  I  witnessed  so  remark- 
able an  assemblage  of  people,  as  that  which  was  convened  for 
public  worship,  at  Richmond,  on  the  commencement  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  for  Indiana — Friends  and  others,  arriving  on 
horseback,  or  in  the  grotesque  carriages  of  the  country,  almost 
without  end.  The  horses,  hitched  to  nearly  every  tree  of  the 
wood  which  surrounded  the  vast  red-brick  meeting-house, 
formed  in  themselves  a  curious  spectacle.20  It  was  supposed 
that  about  3000  people  were  accommodated  within  the  walls; 
and  nearly  as  many,  unable  to  obtain  a  place  in  the  house,  were 
promenading  by  the  hour  together  on  the  premises.  It  is 
the  constant  custom  of  the  people  in  the  surrounding  country, 
to  attend  the  'Quaker's  Meeting'  on  this  particular  occa- 
sion .  .  .  [for]  the  opportunity  ...  of  walking  and  talking 
with  their  neighbours.  It  was  however,  for  those  within,  a 
time  of  great  solemnity  and  refreshment. 

"On  the  following  morning  we  proceeded  to  the  business 
of  the  church.  All  strangers  had  now  withdrawn;  the  great 
shutters  which  divide  the  house  in  two,  were  let  down;  the 
one  compartment  was  filled  by  the  men — the  other  by  the 
women.  .  .  .  The  Friends  who  had  assembled  on  the  present 
occasion  had  many  of  them  come  from  great  distances ;  some 
from  the  state  of  Ohio,  others  from  the  extreme  west  of 
Indiana,   others  again   from   Illinois.     The   whole  population 

™  Memoirs  of  Joseph  John  Gurney  .  .  .  edited  by  Joseph  Bevan  Braith- 
waite  (2  volumes.    4th  ed.     Philadelphia,  1854),  II,  103-4. 

19  Gurney,  Joseph  John,  A  Journey  in  North  America  Described  in 
Familiar  Letters  to  Amelia  Opie  (Norwich,  England,  1841),  pp.  36-37. 

20  This  famous  structure  remained  in  constant  use  until  1878,  when  the 
present  Whitewater  Meetinghouse  at  Sixteenth  and  Main  streets,  Richmond, 
was  constructed.  It  stood  unused  but  structurally  sound  until  1922,  when 
it  was  razed  to  permit  the  enlargement  of  an  adjacent  coal  and  builders' 
supply  business. 
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of    Friends,    within    the    limits    of    this    yearly    meeting,    is 
about  30,000." 

So  great  was  Gurney's  influence  in  the  West  that  the 
Orthodox  Friends  on  the  Whitewater  did  him  honor  by  select- 
ing the  name  of  his  estate  in  England,  Earlham,  as  the  name  for 
the  college  which  they  later  established  near  Richmond. 


A  CAROLINIAN  LOOKS  AT  INDIANA 

The  migration  of  Friends  from  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia 
to  the  Upper  Whitewater  appears  to  have  reached  its  height 
around  1830.  In  the  earlier  years  of  the  migrations,  the  usual 
course  was  to  go  first  to  one  of  the  older,  well-known  Friends' 
settlements  in  Ohio  and  then  move  on  to  the  frontier.  By  the 
twenties,  Whitewater  Meeting  was  so  well  known  that  the 
immigrants  began  to  come  directly  to  that  region.  Guilford 
and  Randolph  counties  in  north-central  North  Carolina  were 
the  center  of  the  migration,  but  many  persons  from  the  old 
Quaker  settlements  of  the  north  coastal  counties  of  Perquimans 
and  Pasquotank  joined  in  the  western  movement.  Very  few 
of  the  migrants  were  either  rich  or  poor ;  they  were  middle-class 
farmers,  well  equipped  with  horses,  wagons,  and  furniture,  and 
carrying  with  them  a  few  thousand  dollars  in  cash  and  notes 
realized  from  the  sale  of  their  home  farms. 

A  typical  newcomer  at  the  height  of  the  migration  was 
Aaron  White,  a  prosperous,  middle-aged  farmer  from  Pasquo- 
tank, North  Carolina,  who  arrived  with  his  wife  and  three 
children  in  1829.  White  had  visited  the  Whitewater  and  bought 
some  land  there  in  1818,  but  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  pull 
up  stakes  for  the  West  until  he  was  forced  by  his  wife's  ill 
health  to  seek  a  different  climate.1  Several  of  his  relatives  and 
neighbors  had  preceded  him  to  the  Whitewater,  and  in  the 
winter  of  1828-29,  he  decided  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  them. 

Contemporary  accounts  of  pioneer  communities  are  almost 
invariably  those  of  hastily  informed  transients.  The  actual 
settlers  were  usually  too  busy  chopping  trees,  clearing  brush, 
and  raising  a  crop  to  keep  journals  or  write  letters  recounting 

xJohn  Bell,  on  the  Whitewater,  hearing  that  White  was  thinking  of 
selling  his  land  there,  wrote  to  him  on  June  10,  1821,  "I  .  .  .  wish  thee  to 
consider  whether  it  will  be  right  to  leave  thy  posterity  in  a  slave  state,"  and 
advised  him  that  the  market  for  improved  land  in  that  region  was  at  the 
moment  extremely  low.  This  letter  and  the  letters  of  Aaron  White  quoted 
in  this  chapter  are  the  property  of  Professor  Walter  R.  Miles,  of  Yale 
University,  a  great-grandson  of  White. 
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more  than  the  barest  scraps  of  family  happenings  or  the  state 
of  the  writer's  soul.  Fortunately  for  this  history,  almost 
a  year  elapsed  after  White's  arrival  in  Indiana,  before  he  came 
upon  a  farm  that  suited  his  purse  and  fancy.  He  found  himself 
with  ample  time  on  his  hands,  much  of  which  he  spent  writing 
letters  to  relatives  in  North  Carolina. 

About  a  month  after  his  arrival  on  the  Whitewater,  White 
described  his  journey  in  a  letter  home.  "We  set  off  from 
Pasquotank  the  4th  of  the  5th  mo,  and  got  to  the  River  bridge 
that  night  endeavored  to  cross  at  twilight  over  the  little  floating 
raft,  and  one  end  of  the  waggan  got  in  the  water.  .  .  .  however 
we  got  along  to  Portsmouth  [Virginia],  and  .  .  .  took  boat. 
We  arrived  in  Baltimore  in  22  hours  had  a  very  pleasant 
passage,  ...  set  off  [by  carriage]  for  Wheeling,  where 
we.  .  .  .  hired  a  boat  to  take  us  down  the  Ohio  River  to 
Cincinnatti  about  400  miles  for  $52  [for]  my  family  &  horses, 
where  we  arrived  after  an  uncommon  pleasant  passage  of  34 
hours.  .  .  .  then  set  off  for  our  place  of  abode  ...  &  arrived 
at  Milton  the  25th.  .  .  .  where  we  were  Kindly  received  and 
entertained  by  our  friends  .  .  .  until  we  .  .  .  procured  a  place 
in  this  town  [Richmond]  16  miles  distant.  .  .  .  We  are  now 
situated  in  a  Snug  house  .  .  .  finished,  and  painted  as  well  as 
the  one  we  left.  With  a  good  pump  of  water  at  the  end  of  the 
piazza  &  other  Conveniences.  ..." 

The  road  from  Baltimore  to  Cumberland,  White  reported 
in  another  letter  of  about  the  same  date,  was  "tolerable  good," 
all  of  it  "paved  with  stone  and  the  hills  taken  down,"  but  the 
road  from  Cumberland  to  Wheeling,  though  paved  and  leveled 
"to  a  certain  degree,"  had  been  so  cut  by  the  heavy  traffic  that 
"it  was  very  rough." 

The  face  of  the  country,"  White  wrote  in  other  letters,  "is 
very  much  improved  since  I  was  here  in  18 18,"  with  the  added 
advantage  of  "a  large  body  of  solid,  agreeable  Friends."  He 
observed  that  there  was  not  "much  superfluity  in  dress  .  .  .  ex- 
cept at  Cincinnati,"  and  that  the  "people  seem  much  more  upon 
an  equality  here  in  this  country,  which  I  think  will  be  much 
advantage  to  the  rising  generation;  .  .  .  very  few  if  any 
brought  up  in  idleness  how-ever  well  situated."     There  were 
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"great  orchards,"  not  only  of  apples,  but  also  of  "pear,  peach, 
plums,  and  almost  all  the  other  kinds  that  are  common,"  and 
"crops  in  much  better  order  generally"  than  at  Pasquotank ;  also 
weeds  and  grass  appeared  less  troublesome  "owing,"  he 
supposed   to  "the  hard  weather  in  the  winter." 

The  rent  of  White's  "snug"  house  at  Richmond  was  only 
five  dollars  a  month,  and  later  his  farm  near  Milton  "without 
much  improvements"  but  "probably  as  good  as  any  in  the 
neighborh  od"  cost  him  about  eight  dollars  an  acre.  Pork  was 
two  cents  a  pound,  and  corn  and  oats  ten  cents  a  bushel ;  Irish 
potatoes  '  very  good  and  in  abundance"  sold  at  ten  and  a  half 
cents  a  bushel.  Though  he  found  "flies  of  several  kinds  in 
abundance"  and  "now  and  then  a  mosquito  or  gnat,"  these 
latter  v,  e  not,  as  in  Carolina,  a  plague,  and  there  were  "no 
ticks  at  1."  The  delicious  drinking  water,  cool  and  free  from 
impurit  es,  "regulates  the  bowels." 

However,  the  new  home  had  its  drawbacks.  The  fall  and 
winter  were  "dreary,  wet,  cold  and  disagreeable."  Doctor 
Warne  ( who  had  by  this  time  moved  from  Salisbury  to 
Richmond),  though  "very  attentive,"  could  not  "soothe  and 
enco  •  v  '  White's  ailing  wife,  as  their  old  family  physician 
in  North  Carolina  had  been  able  to  do. 

h  te  also  spoke  of  travel  and  transportation  in  the  valley. 
The  o  ds  were  "too  much  neglected,"  and  "in  desperate  order 
to  travel  after  the  freeze  breaks  upon  the  spring."  Indeed, 
getting  about  from  one  place  to  another  seemed  to  be  "the 
greatest  cross"  that  White  was  called  upon  to  bear.  The  "very 
little  m  ney  stirring  in  the  country"  made  it  necessary  to  barter. 
e  constant  necessity  for  barter,  resulting  from  the  short- 
age currency  in  pioneer  communities,  is  indicated  by  the 
news1  per  advertisements  of  the  period  repeatedly  proclaiming 
the  r  diness  of  merchants  and  others  to  accept  produce  in  lieu 
of  c  h.  Smith  &  Palmiter,  cabinetmakers,  of  Richmond, 
announced,  for  example,  in  the  Richmond  Weekly  Intelligencer 
in  18  2  that  they  would  accept  in  exchange  for  their  furniture 
"pork,  grain,  wool,  flax,  linen,  linsey,  tallow,  bees-wax,  feathers, 
[maple"  sugar  &c,"  thus,  incidentally,  throwing  light  on  the 
surplus  products  raised  on  the  Whitewater  at  that  time. 

In  November,  1829,  White,  though  by  now  the  owner  of 
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a  farm,  decided  to  conduct  a  general  store  at  Milton  in  partner- 
ship with  Elijah  Coffin.  But  the  business  of  the  new  firm 
proved  to  be  "rather  dull''  with  "goods  so  plenty  and  cheap 
that  very  little  profit  falls  to  the  merchants"  and,  though  it 
was  pleasing  to  find  so  "many  people  here  from  North 
Carolina,"  he  confided  to  his  kinsman  David  White,  "believe 
me  when  I  say,  they  are  almost  as  keen  as  Yankees  for  taking 
care  of  the  pence." 

Of  the  effect  of  the  Hicksite  separation  in  the  valley  White 
wrote,  "The  storm  seems  to  be  very  much  blown  over  hereaway, 
We  hear  rather  less  now  than  in  Carolina.  There  has  been 
such  a  complete  separation  here  that  they  [the  Hicksites]  do 
not  trouble  Friends'  Meeting  much.  They  are  in  several  places 
building  new  meeting  houses  for  themselves.    ..." 

Though  not  an  aggressive  antislavery  man,  White  reveals 
that  the  "people  of  colour"  were  often  in  his  thoughts.  In 
one  letter  he  wrote :  "We  have  had  some  as  cold  weather,  I 
believe,  as  it  was  three  years  ago  when  me  and  Margaret  went 
to  Norfolk  to  see  the  people  of  colour  emigrate."  Later,  the 
weather  was  so  "uncommonly  wet"  that  it  made  him  "think 
much  of  the  rainy  season  in  Africa."  At  another  time,  "Tell 
Toucey  and  Lydia  that  I  often  think  of  them,  and  the  other 
people  of  color  in  the  neighborhood,  as  well  as  those  of  my  own 
color,"  and  later  he  asks  "to  be  remembered  to  .  .  .  old  Aunt 
Rose  and  all  the  other  people  of  colour  in  the  neighborhood." 
In  the  same  letter,  written  on  September  9,  1829,  to  his  brothers 
at  home  he  writes,  "Ask  Thomas  Brasher  if  he  will  let  me  have 
those  small  children  of  Toucey's  and  if  so,  what. is  the  least  he 
will  take  for  them  for  me  to  set  them  free,"  promising  that,  if 
they  were  freed,  he  would  endeavor  to  take  care  of  them. 
When  a  wave  of  antinegro  feeling  led  to  the  enforcement  of 
penalties  for  bringing  freed  negroes  into  Ohio,  with  the  threat 
of  similar  action  in  Indiana,  White  apparently  abandoned  his 
plan,  with  the  despairing  remark  that  negroes  were  "very  much 
like  the  Indian  natives,  driven  whenever  in  the  power  of 
the  whites." 

Fortunately  for  the  slaves,  another  North  Carolina  Quaker, 
who  had  come  to  the  Whitewater  three  years  earlier,  was  less 
despairing  of  their  plight. 


THE  UNDERGROUND  RAILROAD 

"Ho!  the  car  Emancipation 
Moves  majestic  thro'  our  Nation 
Bearing  on  its  train  the  story 
Liberty!  a  nation's  glory." 

Most  of  the  books  prescribed  for  Sunday-evening  reading 
to  the  children  in  my  younger  days  were  not  enthusiasti- 
cally received,  but  there  was  one  which  was  always  listened  to 
with  keen  attention  :  Reminiscences  of  Levi  Coffin,  the  Reputed 
President  of  the  Underground  Railroad;  Being  a  Brief  History 
of  the  Labors  of  a  Lifetime  in  Behalf  of  the  Slave,  with  the 
Stories  of  Numerous  Fugitives,  who  Gained  Their  Freedom 
through  His  Instrumentality ,  and  Many  Other  Incidents. 

Levi  Coffin,  descendant  of  Tristram  Coffin,  one  of  the 
original  purchasers  and  early  settlers  of  Nantucket  Island,  was 
born  at  New  Garden  Meetinghouse,  North  Carolina,  in  1789. 
He  studied,  worked  on  his  father's  farm,  and  taught  school.  In 
1826  he  and  his  wife,  Catherine  White  Coffin,  came  to  New- 
port, now  Fountain  City,  Indiana,  where  his  parents  had  settled 
the  year  before.  He  abandoned  teaching  for  business,  and 
opened  a  general  store  which  proved  a  successful  undertaking. 
But  the  mercantile  business  was  not  to  be  Levi's  chief  concern. 
His  new  home,  on  upper  Nolands  Fork,  was  the  center  of  a 
rapidly  growing  community  of  North  Carolina  Friends  which, 
unlike  Richmond,  was  practically  free  from  other  infusions.  It 
was  an  ideal  spot  for  Coffin's  new  activity. 

Early  in  his  book  Coffin  wrote,  "Both  my  parents  and 
grandparents  were  opposed  to  slavery,  and  none  of  either  of 
the  families  ever  owned  slaves;  and  all  were  friends  of  the 
oppressed,  so  I  claim  that  I  inherited  my  anti-slavery  prin- 
ciples."1 Thus  simply  he  explains  the  strong  force  that  made 
him  assume  the  responsibility,  danger,  and  expense  of  involve- 
ment as  one  of  the  chief  figures  in  a  series  of  adventures  that 

1  Reminiscences  of  Levi  Coffin,  p.  11. 
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sent  innumerable  slaves  to  their  freedom  and  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  thrilling  parts  of  the  history  of  the  pre-Civil  War  era. 
"Levi  Coffin,  President  of  the  Underground  Railway,"  was 
the  title  conferred  upon  him  by  Southern  slaveholders,  who 
could  never  get  the  slightest  intelligence  of  their  runaway 
slaves  after  they  reached  his  house.  It  was  a  title  he  wore 
proudly  for  more  than  thirty  years ;  retaining  it,  as  he  said,  until 
the  great  celebration  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  by  the  colored  people  at  Cincinnati.2 

Certainly  no  account  of  the  Whitewater  would  be  worth  its 
salt  that  failed  to  include  two  or  three  stories  from  Coffin's 
stirring  volume  of  Reminiscences. 

The  largest  party  of  fugitives  received  by  Coffin  and  his 
wife  at  their  home  numbered  seventeen,  men  and  women,  "all 
apparently  able-bodied  and  in  the  prime  of  life."3  They  were 
all  from  the  same  section  of  northern  Kentucky,  but  belonged 
to  different  masters.  They  had  carefully  planned  their  escape 
and  appointed  a  place  of  rendezvous  where  one  night  they 
assembled,  bringing  with  them  some  clothing  and  whatever 
money  they  had  been  able  to  save.  Their  next  move  was  to  the 
Ohio  where  their  leader  had  engaged  a  "poor  white  man"  whom 
he  knew  to  be  trustworthy,  to  take  them  across  the  river  in 
his  boat.  Before  dawn  they  had  landed  on  the  Indiana  shore 
and  hurried  to  the  wroods  and  ravines  to  hide  themselves.  From 
here  Coffin  continues  the  story : 

'The  next  night  they  left  their  hiding-places  and  moved 
cautiously  northward,  not  daring  to  travel  in  the  road,  but 
making  their  way  through  corn-fields  and  across  plantations. 
At  one  time,  when  they  had  just  crossed  a  road  and  entered 
a  corn-field  in  the  river  bottom,  they  heard  the  sound  of  horses' 
feet,  in  the  road  near  by.  Two  or  three  men,  who  were  riding 
ahead  of  the  main  party,  saw  the  fugitives  and  gave  the 
alarm.  The  pursuers  instantly  dismounted  and  rushed  into  the 
corn-field,  but  having  to  climb  a  high  rail  fence  they  did  not 
gain  on  the  runaways.  The  party  of  fugitives  scattered,  and 
fled  rapidly  through  the  wilderness  of  tall,  full-bladed  corn.  The 

2  Ibid.,  p.  190. 

3  This  story  is  told  in  ibid.,  pp.  178-86. 
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field  they  were  in  was  large,  and  other  corn-fields  joined  it, 
lying  in  the  rich  bottom  so  that  they  had  the  advantage  of 
shelter  all  the  way.  The  pursuers,  fifteen  or  twenty  in  number, 
divided  and  rushed  after  them  with  guns  in  hand,  calling  on 
them  to  stop  or  they  would  be  shot  down.  Some  of  the  fugitives 
recognized  the  voices  of  their  masters,  but  they  heeded  them 
not.  They  ran  on  with  all  their  might,  each  one  looking  out 
for  himself  or  herself.  Several  shots  were  fired  at  them  as 
they  ran,  and  they  heard  the  bullets  whistle  through  the  corn 
around  them.  They  outstripped  their  pursuers,  and  ran  from 
one  corn-field  to  another  in  the  bottom  land  until  they  had 
gone  two  or  three  miles.  Hearing  no  sound  of  their  pursuers, 
they  stopped  to  take  breath  and  see  if  all  their  party  were  safe." 
By  low  whistles  and  calls  about  half  of  them  got  together 
and  concealed  themselves  in  a  thicket.  The  next  morning  they 
met  with  a  friendly  colored  man  who  led  them  to  a  safe  hiding 
place  and  got  food  for  them.  That  night  he  conducted  them 
to  the  Hicklin  settlement,  an  Underground  Railroad  depot  in 
Jefferson  County,  where  they  found  the  other  members  of 
their  group.  Two  of  them  had  received  gunshot  wounds, 
painful  but  not  dangerous. 

"The  two  companies  were  glad  to  meet  again,"  says  Coffin, 
"and  soon  prepared  to  renew  their  journey  to  the  North.  Their 
friends  at  Hicklin  settlement  provided  two  wagons  and  trans- 
ported them  to  the  next  station,  and  they  were  hurried  on  from 
station  to  station,  traveling  at  night  and  hiding  during  the  day, 
until  they  reached  my  house,  as  I  have  mentioned.  On  that 
morning  my  wife  had  risen  first,  and  when  she  heard  the  two 
wagons  drive  up  and  stop,  she  opened  the  door.  She  knew  the 
drivers,  who  were  from  Union  County,  and  who  had  been  at 
our  house  on  similar  errands  before.  She  spoke  to  these 
conductors  and  asked :    'What  have  you  got  there?' 

"One  of  them  replied :   'All  Kentucky.' 

"  'Well,  bring  all  Kentucky  in,'  she  answered,  then  stepped 

back  to  our  room  and  told  me  to  get  up,  for  all  Kentucky  had 

come.    I  sprang  up  and  dressed  quickly,  and  when  I  went  out,  I 

found  the  fugitives  all  seated  in  the  room,  my  wife  having 
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welcomed  them  and  invited  them  to  take  chairs  and  sit  down. 
I  said  to  one  of  the  conductors : 

"  'The  train  has  brought  some  valuable  looking  passengers 
this  time.     Howr  many  have  you?' 

"  'Only  seventeen  this  load,'  he  replied. 

"  'Well,'  I  said,  'seventeen  full-grown  darkies  and  two 
able-bodied  Hoosiers  are  about  as  many  as  the  cars  can  bear 
at  one  time.  Now  you  may  switch  off  and  put  your  locomotives 
in  my  stable  and  let  them  blow  off  steam,  and  we  will  water 
and  feed  them.' 

"My  wife  and  our  hired  girl  soon  had  breakfast  prepared 
for  the  party,  and  the  seventeen  fugitives  were  all  seated  to- 
gether around  a  long  table  in  the  dining-room.  We  assured 
them  that  they  could  partake  of  their  food  without  fear  of 
molestation,  for  they  were  now  among  friends,  in  a  neighbor- 
hood of  abolitionists,  and  a  fugitive  had  never  been  captured  in 
our  towrn.  Their  countenances  brightened  at  this  assurance,  and 
they  seemed  more  at  ease.  Several  of  our  near  neighbors  came 
in  to  see  this  valuable  property  seated  around  our  table,  and 
estimated  that,  according  to  the  owners'  valuation,  they  were 
worth  $17,000.  Two  of  the  company  were  still  suffering  from 
the  wounds  they  had  received.  After  breakfast,  Dr.  Way  and 
Dr.  Stanton  were  invited  in  to  see  the  wounded  fugitives.  They 
took  the  two  men  to  their  office  near  by  and  examined  them. 
They  extracted  a  number  of  small  shot  from  the  back  and 
shoulders  of  one,  then  dressed  his  wounds  and  the  wound  of 
the  other,  who  had  been  struck  by  a  rifle  ball.  The  men  then 
seemed  comfortable,  and  wrere  very  thankful  for  this  kind 
treatment." 

The  party  stayed  with  the  Coffins  for  two  nights,  then 
left  for  the  next  station  in  two  wagons,  well  provided  with 
clothing  and  in  the  hands  of  faithful  conductors.  Next  day 
Coffin  was  warned  that  the  Kentucky  hunters  were  still  in 
pursuit  and  he  thought  it  wise  to  warn  the  party.  A  messenger 
was  sent  after  them  and  pains  were  taken  to  scatter  and  conceal 
them  among  friends.  They  remained  in  hiding  for  several 
weeks,  then  resumed  their  northward  journey,  from  station  to 
station,  until  they  reached  Canada. 
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The  adventures  of  John  and  Mary,  which  occurred  after 
Coffin  moved  from  Newport  to  Cincinnati,  was  even  dearer  to 
our  hearts.     Here  is  their  story  as  Coffin  tells  it.4 

"There  lived  near  Lexington,  Kentucky,  a  slave  man  of 
unusual  intelligence,  whose  master  was  in  the  habit  of  buying 
horses  and  mules  and  taking  them  to  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina  to  sell.  The  slave,  whom  I  will  call  John,  was  such 
a  trusty  servant  that  he  was  always  taken  on  the  expeditions 
to  the  South  to  aid  his  master,  and  was  of  great  service  on 
such  occasions.  His  master  treated  him  kindly,  and  allowed 
him  some  privileges  of  which  slaves  are  usually  deprived. 

"John  had  a  wife,  an  intelligent  negro  woman,  named 
Mary,  who  belonged  to  a  man  in  the  vicinity,  and  hired  her 
time  of  her  master,  as  was  sometimes  the  custom.  By  this 
arrangement  John  and  Mary  lived  together  in  a  snug  little 
house  on  his  master's  premises,  which  they  had  comfortably 
furnished  by  means  of  their  joint  industry.  .  .  .  But  their 
happiness  was  rudely  disturbed  by  the  intelligence  that  John's 
master  had  become  involved  in  debt  and  had  concluded  to  sell 
him  on  the  next  trip  South.  This  news  reached  John  shortly 
before  the  time  fixed  to  start,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  communi- 
cating it  to  Mary,  and  consulting  with  her  as  to  what  should 
be  done.  They  decided  that  they  would  make  the  attempt 
to  escape 

'They  traveled  on  foot  all  that  night,  and  hid  themselves 
during  the  following  day  in  the  thick  bushes,  subsisting  on  the 
scanty  food  they  carried  with  them.  They  proceeded  thus  for 
nearly  a  week,  traveling  at  night  and  hiding  as  best  they  could 
in  the  daytime.  Their  progress  was  slow,  on  account  of  Mary, 
who  was  hardly  able  to  walk.  She  became  very  weak,  and  the 
last  night  she  was  so  exhausted  that  her  husband  and  the 
guide  had  to  walk  one  on  each  side  of  her,  and  support  her. 
They  reached  the  Ohio  River  before  daylight  at  a  point  where 
the  guide  had  arranged  for  a  skiff  to  be  placed,  and  in  this 
they  crossed  the  river.  Reaching  Cincinnati,  they  went  to  the 
house  of  their  colored   friends.     I   was   sent   for,   and   when 

*  Reminiscences  of  Levi  Coffin,  pp.  447-56. 
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I  visited  them  I  found  Mary  very  ill  and  weak,  and  unable 
to  take  any  food 

"At  the  end  of  two  weeks  she  was  so  far  restored  as  to  be 
able  to  be  removed,  and  for  greater  safety  was  brought  to  our 
house,  where  she  received  every  care  and  attention,  and  re- 
mained until  strong  enough  to  travel. 

"I  was  going  to  Newport,  Indiana,  on  business,  about  that 
time,  and  concluded  to  travel  in  my  carriage  that  I  might  take 
John  and  Mary  with  me.  ...  so  when  the  carriage  was  brought 
around,  John  took  the  lines  and  I  occupied  the  back  seat  by  the 
side  of  Mary,  who  was  well  dressed  and  heavily  vailed. 

"We  started  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
drove  across  Mt.  Auburn,  through  Clifton,  and  along  the 
Winton  road  to  Hamilton.  We  arrived  that  night  at  a  Friends' 
settlement  at  West  Elkton,  and  stopped  at  the  house  of  'Squire 
Stubbs,  a  well-known  abolitionist. 

" .  .  .we  pursued  our  journey  by  way  of  Camden,  taking 
a  country  road  leading  up  Paint  Creek,  and  coming  into  the 
Darrtown  and  Richmond  pike,  some  distance  below  Boston, 
before  dark.  The  moon  afforded  us  light,  and  we  traveled  on 
very  pleasantly  until  about  ten  o'clock,  when  we  reached  the 
house  of  my  friend  Daniel  Clark,  who  lived  on  Elkhorn,  about 
five  miles  below  Richmond.  .  .  .  Clark's  son-in-law,  T.  Hill, 
came  out  into  the  yard,  and,  not  recognizing  me,  asked  what 
was  wanted. 

"I  replied:  'I  want  to  know  if  you  take  Underground 
Railroad  passengers  here.' 

"Daniel  Clark  had  opened  the  window  of  his  room,  which 
fronted  the  road,  and  recognizing  my  voice,  he  cried  out : 
'Yes!  drive  in.'" 

There  was  a  party  of  four  fugitives  at  James  Hayworth's 
house  near  by,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  next  morning 
Coffin  would  take  one  of  them  into  his  carriage  and  Hayworth 
would  take  three  in  his,  and  they  would  all  proceed  north 
together. 

"When  we  arrived  at  Richmond,"  Coffin  continues,  "James 
seemed  reluctant  to  pass  through  the  main  part,  so  we  bore  to 
the  right  and  passed  through  the  eastern  edge  of  the  town,  by 
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way  of  Moffat's  mill,  on  the  east  fork  of  Whitewater.  The 
mill  then  belonged  to  William  Kenworthy  and  Benjamin 
Fulghum,  of  Richmond,  and  as  we  drew  near  it,  I  discovered 
them  among  a  company  of  men  who  were  raising  an  addition 
to  the  building,  and  noticed  that  their  attention  was  attracted 
to  us.  When  we  got  opposite  the  company  ...  I  sang  out 
at  the  top  of  my  voice  the  words  of  an  old  anti-slavery  song, 


a  ( 


Ho!  the  car  Emancipation, 

Moves   majestic  through  the  nation.' 

"The  men  suspended  work  to  cheer  us  in  reply.  They 
recognized  the  President  of  the  Underground  Railroad  at  work, 
and  came  out  in  a  body  to  greet  us  and  wish  us  God- 
speed. .  .  .  Pursuing  our  journey,  we  turned  into  the  Newport 
pike  and  soon  came  to  a  toll-gate,  with  the  keeper  of  which 
I  was  acquainted.  I  said  to  him :  T  suppose  you  allow  the 
Underground  Railroad  cars  to  pass  free  on  this  road.' 

"  'Yes,'  he  replied ;  so  we  passed  on  without  paying. 

"Just  before  reaching  Newport  we  came  to  another  toll-gate, 
kept  by  an  old  man  named  Hockett,  lately  from  North 
Carolina.  ...  I  halted,  and  said  to  him :  T  suppose  you 
charge  nothing  for  the  cars  of  the  Underground  Railroad 
that  pass  through  this  gate. 

"  'Underground  Railroad  cars  ?'  he  drawled,   sleepily. 

"'Yes,'  I  said;  'didn't  they  give  thee  orders  when  they 
placed  thee  here  to  let  such  cars  pass  free?' 

"  'No,'  he  replied;  'they  said  nothing  about  it.' 

"  'Well,  that's  strange.  Most  of  the  stockholders  of  this 
road  are  large  stockholders  in  the  Underground  Railroad,  and 
we  never  charge  anything  on  that  road.  I  am  well  acquainted 
with  the  president  of  this  road,  and  I  know  that  he  holds  stock 
in  our  road.  I  expect  to  see  him  to-day,  and  several  of  the 
directors,  and  I  shall  report  thee  for  charging  Underground 
Railroad  passengers  toll/ 

"The  gate-keeper  seemed  much  confused,  and  said  that  he 
knew  nothing  about  the  Underground  Railroad. 

"  'Why !'  I  exclaimed,  with  apparent  surprise,  'what  part 
of  the  world  art  thou  from?' 

"  'North  Carliny,'  he  drawled. 
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"  'I  thought  thee  was  from  some  dark  corner  of  the  globe/ 
I  said,  and  handed  him  the  money,  which  I  had  been  holding 
in  my  fingers  during  the  conversation.  ..." 

John  and  Mary  stayed  at  Daniel  Huff's  in  Newport  and 
then  were  forwarded  to  Winchester  by  stage.  This  was  the 
most  convenient  way,  and  considered  quite  safe  if  there  were 
no  "suspicious"  passengers  aboard.  Coffin's  bill  of  lading 
for  the  couple  read,  "Shipped  in  good  order  and  well  condi- 
tioned, two  baboons,5  of  fine  stock  and  very  valuable.  Please 
receive  and  forward  the  same  to  George  D.  Baptist,  Detroit, 
Michigan,  by  way  of  Camden  and  Fort  Wayne ;  I  consider  that 
to  be  the  safest  route.  Take  special  care  of  them ;  do  not 
allow  them  to  run  at  large.  They  are  quite  tame,  but  blood- 
hounds sometimes  get  on  their  track,  and  might  injure  them. 
They  are  male  and  female ;  the  female  is  not  very  stout  at 
present,  having  just  recovered  from  a  spell  of  sickness.  Please 
give  them  a  warm  dry  place  in  which  to  lie,  while  at  Winchester, 
and  do  not  let  them  be  too  much  exposed  to  idle  spectators,  as 
it  might  annoy  them.  They  will  be  of  little  trouble  about 
feeding,  as  they  eat  the  same  kind  of  food  that  human  beings 
do,  and  seem  to  thrive  on  it.  Put  them  in  charge  of  a  good 
conductor,  who  will  take  special  care  of  them.  Your  prompt 
attention  to  this  matter  will  much  oblige  your  friend, 

"Levi  Coffin." 

Sometime  afterward  Coffin  received  word  of  John  and 
Mary's  safe  arrival  in  Canada  and  of  their  declaration  "that 
they  had  no  idea  there  were  such  white  people  in  the  world  as 
those  who  had  so  kindly  befriended  them  in  their  hour  of  need." 

5  A  thrust  at  the  proslavery  partisans  who  classified  negroes  as  baboons. 
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here  is  probably  no  region  in  the  country  more  destitute 
of  authentic  folklore  than  the  Whitewater.  The  legend 
of  a  Johnny  Appleseed  traveling  up  and  down  the  Whitewater, 
doing  his  good  deeds,  is  now  current  in  the  valley,  but  was 
not  in  my  boyhood  days.  If  sufficiently  hard  pressed  for  a  bit 
of  family  or  neighborhood  tradition,  the  old  people  of  the 
valley  might  spin  a  yarn  about  bears,  Indians,  wild  pigeons,  big 
bass,  the  earthquake  of  1812,  Asiatic  cholera,  or  the  first 
amazing  appearance  of  the  seventeen-year  locusts.  But  the 
only  story  that  I  can  remember  having  the  authentic  qualities 
of  folklore — a  central  theme  embroidered  by  a  wide  variety  of 
embellishments — is  the  encounter  of  Henry  Clay  with  Hiram 
Mendenhall,  a  fighting  Quaker  from  Randolph  County. 

Some  say  that  Hiram  was  a  tall,  broad-shouldered  man  who 
pushed  everyone  aside  to  present  his  petition  to  the  great  con- 
ciliator. Others  maintain  that  he  was  so  tiny  that  he  was  able 
to  wriggle  his  way  through  the  crowd  to  Clay's  elbow.  Still 
others  claim  that  he  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  platform 
when  Clay  arrived.  The  versions  of  Clay's  behavior  are 
similarly  varied;  some  will  have  it  that  he  was  self-possessed 
but  bitterly  sarcastic,  others  that  he  was  almost  beside  himself 
with  rage,  and  still  others  that  he  was  never  more  urbane. 
There  are  divergencies  as  to  what  Clay  and  Mendenhall  said 
to  each  other,  and  as  to  what  happened  at  the  Whitewater 
Friends  Meeting  the  next  day.  But  everyone  on  the  Whitewater 
who  goes  in  for  such  matters  is  agreed  that,  but  for  Hiram 
Mendenhall,  the  Civil  War  would  probably  never  have 
been  fought. 

The  theory  is  that  if  Clay  had  not  encountered  Mendenhall 
he  would  have  been  elected  president  in  1844,  that  if  he  had 
been  elected  president,  he  would  have  prevented  the  annexation 
of  Texas,  and  that  if  the  Southern  states  had  not  gained 
Texas,  they  would  not  have  been  strong  enough  to  dare  secede. 
This  theory  has  too  many  "ifs"  to  impress  anyone  not  brought 

(74) 
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up  on  it ;  but,  as  the  rest  of  this  chapter  will  show,  there  was,  at 
least,  a  Hiram  Mendenhall  who  publicly  handed  an  embarrassing 
petition  to  Henry  Clay,  and  the  affair  may  conceivably  have 
been  the  deciding  factor  in  Clay's  defeat  in  1844. 

The  Quakers  were  almost  solidly  Whig,  and  the  Whitewater 
counties  of  Union,  Henry,  Randolph,  and  Wayne,  largely 
populated  by  Quakers,  were  a  great  stronghold  of  the  Whig 
party  in  Indiana.  It  was,  therefore,  foreordained  that  Clay,  on 
his  way  from  a  great  reception  in  his  honor  at  Dayton  to 
another  at  Indianapolis  in  the  fall  of  1842,  should  stop  off  at 
Richmond  to  give  his  admirers  on  the  Whitewater  an  oppor- 
tunity to  display  their  enthusiasm. 

The  Friends  adhered  to  the  traditional  Quaker  view  that 
members  of  their  Society  should  refrain  from  holding  slaves, 
but  there  was  division  among  them  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
should  take  any  stand  on  the  question  of  slaveholding  by  others. 
The  great  majority,  by  instinct  and  conviction,  were  unalterably 
opposed  to  any  violent  course  of  abolition.  Their  view  was 
well  exemplified  by  a  Minute  passed  in  1839  by  the  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  (Orthodox),  prompted  by  the  abolitionist 
movement,  "affectionately"  cautioning  its  members  "against 
the  excitement  of  an  unsanctified  and  intemperate  zeal,  or  join- 
ing in  associations  founded,  or  conducted  upon  principles  which 
may  hazard  the  faithful  maintenance  of  .  .  .  religious  testi- 
monies," especially,  of  course,  the  testimonies  against  war.1 

Many  individual  Friends  throughout  the  country — Ben- 
jamin Lundy,  Lucretia  Mott,  the  poet  Whittier,  and  the  Grimke 
sisters,  for  example — refused  to  conform  to  the  prevailing  view 
of  their  Society  and  joined  abolitionist  and  other  anti- 
slavery  societies. 

Among  the  Whitewater  Valley  Friends  the  division  on 
slavery  was  sharp,  and  was  to  lead  to  the  separation  of  the 
Anti-Slavery  Friends  from  the  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  and 
the  organization  of  their  own  meeting  in  1843.  ^n  tne  summer 
and  fall  of  1842  feelings  on  this  subject  were  running  at  high 
pitch.      In   fact,   on  the  very  day  that   Henry   Clay   was   at 

Quoted  in  The  Friend.  A  Religious  and  Literary  Journal,  XII  (Phila- 
delphia, 1839),  p.  279. 
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Richmond,  on  October  i,  four  members  of  the  militant  aboli- 
tionist wing  of  the  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting — Benjamin  Stan- 
ton, Jacob  Grave,  William  Locke,  and  Charles  Osborn — were 
excluded  from  the  executive  committee  or  "Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings," as  it  was  called,  for  antislavery  activities.  It  was,  of 
course,  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  the  abolitionist  Friends  that 
their  fellow  churchmen  should  support  the  presidential  ambi- 
tions of  Henry  Clay,  the  owner  of  fifty  slaves. 

Clay's  coming  was  regarded  as  an  event  of  singular  im- 
portance in  the  valley.  The  Whig  papers  were  lyric  in  their 
advance  publicity,  and  preparations  were  worked  out  in  detail. 
On  August  20  the  Richmond  Palladium  announced :  "Henry 
Clay  will  visit  Indiana,  .  .  .  [and]  the  Whigs  of  this  county 
have  determined  to  hold  a  meeting  at  Centerville  on  Saturday, 
August  27,  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  this 
reception.  Every  Whig,  every  friend  to  Whig  principles,  every 
friend  to  American  interests,  every  friend  to  the  great  and 
glorious  American  system  and  every  friend  of  Henry  Clay,  is 
expected  to  be  present;  .  .  .  Clay  is  emphatically  the  people's 
man,  and  though  persons  may  differ  with  him  on  political 
principles,  no  man  who  is  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  man,  doubts 
his  patriotism,  his  integrity,  his  talents  and  his  ability  to 
administer  the  Executive  duties  of  the  Nation." 

The  Centerville  Wayne  County  Record,  also  a  Whig  paper, 
carried  a  lengthy  report  of  this  meeting.2  After  much 
deliberation  Lot  Bloomfield  was  chosen  "President  of  the 
Day,"  and  a  committee  of  reception,  vice-presidents,  an 
executive  committee,  grand  marshal,  and  assistant  marshals 
were  appointed  for  the  occasion.  Invitation  to  the  reception  was 
extended  to  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  could  attend. 

The  great  day,  October  1,  finally  came.  When  Clay  reached 
the  state  line,  he  was  greeted  by  "a  large  concourse  of  his 
fellow  citizens  of  Indiana,"  and  "formally  welcomed  to  the 
hospitalities  of  the  Hoosier  State."  The  reception  proceeded 
to  Richmond  under  the  direction  of  the  Grand  Marshal  of  the 
day,  Thomas  G.  Noble.  It  was  an  impressive  pageant,  estimated 

'September  7,  1842. 
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by  one  probably  over-enthusiastic  reporter  as  including  802 
carriages  and  about  eight  thousand  persons.3 

Mr.  Clay  addressed  the  throng  in  the  afternoon.  It  was 
"a  plain  talk  with  the  People,"  "an  exposition  of  his  own 
political  principles  and  of  those  of  the  great  Whig  party,"  by 
an  orator  "without  a  rival  in  our  country,"  the  Record  declared. 
It  brought  great  applause  and  cheering.4  But  at  the  conclusion, 
a  jarring  note  was  thrust  into  the  felicitous  proceedings.  The 
abolitionists  made  their  move.  It  was  announced  that 
Mr.  Hiram  Mendenhall  wished  to  present  a  petition  to 
Mr.  Clay.  Something  of  the  sort  was  evidently  feared  by 
some  of  the  citizens,  for  on  September  21  the  Wayne  County 
Record  had  expressed  a  hope  that  no  such  move  would  be 
made.  "Mr.  Clay  comes  here  as  an  invited  guest,"  it  said, 
"and  under  such  circumstances  it  would  be  a  breach  of  hospi- 
tality, and  an  insult  to  beset  him  with  a  Petition  of  such 
a  character.  After  his  return  home,  we  have  no  objection  how 
many  petitions  are  sent  to  him."5  The  abolitionists  had  not  been 
swayed.  Mr.  Mendenhall  presented  the  following  petition 
signed  by  two  thousand  persons : 

'To  Henry  Clay. — We  the  undersigned  citizens  of  Indiana, 
in  view  of  the  declaration  of  rights  contained  in  the  charter  of 
American  Independence,  in  view  of  that  justice  which  is  due 
from  man  to  his  fellow  man ;  and  in  view  of  those  noble 
principles  which  should  characterize  the  Patriot ;  the  Philanthro- 
pist and  the  Christian ;  ask  you,  most  respectfully  to  'unloose 
the  heavy  burdens,'  and  that  you  let  the  oppressed  under  your 
control,  who  call  you  master  go  free.  By  doing  so  you  would 
give  'liberty  to  whom  liberty  is  due,'  and  do  no  more  than 
justice  to  those  under  your  charge,  who  have  long  been  deprived 
by  you  of  the  sacred  boon  of  freedom;  and  set  an  example  that 
would  result  in  much  good  to  suffering  and  debased  humanity, 
and  do  an  act  altogether  worthy  of  a  great  and  good  man."6 

Exactly  who  the  signers  were  is  not  known.     The  Free 

3  Centerville  Wayne  County  Record,  October  5,  1842. 

4  Ibid. 

"Ibid.,  September  21,  1842. 
6  Ibid. 
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Labor  Advocate  and  Anti-Slavery  Chronicle7  merely  stated  that 
they  were  citizens  of  Indiana.  The  Centerville  paper  declared: 
"The  Petition  was  doubtless  got  up  by  the  Abolitionists,  but 
probably  not  more  than  half  of  those  who  put  their  names  to 
it  are  of  that  class.  For  the  purpose  of  insulting  Mr.  Clay,  and 
placing  him  ...  in  an  embarrassing  situation  before  the 
People,  the  Democrats  took  the  matter  up — circulated  the 
Petition,  and  many  of  them  gave  it  the  sanction  of  their 
names."  In  fact,  it  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  "no  less  than 
one  third  of  the  signers  are  Democrats — haters  and  opposers 
of  the  Abolition  doctrine.  We  are  also  informed  that  probably 
another  third  are  Negroes.''  The  remaining  third  of  the  signers 
were  allowed  to  be  Abolitionists,  but  "many  of  them  Females." 

All  newspaper  reports  of  the  occasion  are  agreed  that  the 
presentation  of  the  petition  caused  a  sensation.  Says  the  Free 
Labor  Advocate,0  "Threats  and  cries  of  violence  were  heard 
from  a  few  desperate  characters  in  the  crowd."  Another  account 
stated  that  "some  cried  out  pull  him  (Mr.  Mendenhall)  down, 
and  a  high  degree  of  excitement  of  anger,  and  of  indignation 
were  kindling  against  him."10  It  is  also  agreed  that  Clay 
stopped  the  tumult,  entreated  that  no  violence  be  done  the 
petitioners,  and  proceeded  to  address  a  reply  to  Mr.  Mendenhall. 

This  reply,  says  the  Wayne  County  Record  "was  severe,  yet 
courteous — gentlemanly  and  even  mild,  yet  withering  as  the 
scorching  heat  of  the  vertical  sun."  Lengthy  reports  of  what 
Clay  said  were  carried  by  the  newspapers.11  The  presentation 
of  the  petition  at  this  time  he  deemed  discourteous  and  in 
violation  of  the  "rites  of  hospitality."  Had  his  petitioners 
presented  it  to  him  at  his  home  in  Kentucky,  he  assured 
them,  they  would  have  been  received  and  treated  respectfully 
and  hospitably.     He,  too,  assumed  that  many  of  the  signers 

7  October  15,  1842.  This  was  a  weekly  newspaper  published  at  Newport 
(now  Fountain  City),  Indiana.     See  post,  pp.  83-84. 

8  Centerville   Wayne  County  Record,  October  5,   1842. 

9  October  15,  1842. 

10  Centerville  Wayne  County  Record,  October  5,  1842. 

11  See  ibid. ;  Free  Labor  Advocate  and  Anti-Slavery  Chronicle,  October 
15,  1842.  The  Centerville  Wayne  County  Record,  on  October  26,  reprinted  in 
full  the  speech  as  recorded  in  the  Lexington  (Ky.)   Observer  and  Reporter. 
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were  Democrats  rather  than  Abolitionists.  As  for  slavery,  he 
pronounced  it  an  evil  fastened  on  the  country  by  Great  Britain, 
but  denied  that  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
ever  intended  that  document  to  be  interpreted  in  the  Aboli- 
tionists' fashion. 

He  spoke  of  his  own  slaves,  his  kindness  to  them,  and  their 
devotion  to  him,  and  according  to  one  report,  added  to  the 
delight  of  many  in  the  audience  by  interpolating :  "Excuse 
me,  Mr.  Mendenhall,  for  saying  that  my  slaves  are  as  well  fed 
and  clad,  and  look  as  sleek  and  hearty,  and  are  quite  as  civil 
and  respectful  in  their  demeanor,  and  as  little  disposed  to 
wound  the  feelings  of  any  one,  as  you  are." 

He  then  cleverly  paid  tribute  to  the  Friends  who  made  up 
such  a  large  part  of  his  audience,  "Let  me  recommend  you, 
sir,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Mendenhall,  "to  imitate  the  benevolent 
example  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  the  midst  of  which  you 
reside.  Meek,  gentle,  embued  with  the  genuine  spirit  of  our 
benign  religion,  wrhilst  in  principle  they  are  firmly  opposed  to 
slavery,  they  do  not  seek  to  accomplish  its  extinction  by  foul 
epithets,  coarse  and  vulgar  abuse  and  gross  calumny.  Their 
ways  do  not  lead  through  blood,  revolution  and  disunion.  Their 
broad  and  comprehensive  philanthropy  embraces,  as  they 
believe,  the  good  and  happiness  of  the  white  as  well  as  the 
black  race ;  giving  to  the  one  their  commiseration,  to  the  other 
their  kindest  sympathy.  .  .  .  Unambitious,  they  have  no 
political  objects  or  purposes  to  subserve.  My  intercourse  with 
them  throughout  life  has  been  considerable,  interesting  and 
agreeable ;  and  I  venture  to  say  that  nothing  could  have  induced 
them,  as  a  Society,  whatever  a  few  individuals  might  have 
been  tempted  to  do,  to  seize  the  occasion  of  my  casual  passage 
through  this  State,  to  offer  me  a  personal  indignity." 

He  inquired  of  Mr.  Mendenhall  how  his  slaves  would  be 
cared  for  if  he  should  free  them,  and  if  Mr.  Mendenhall  and 
his  associates  had  considered  raising  the  sum  of  $15,000  to 
compensate  him  for  the  loss  of  his  property  should  he  grant 
their  petition. 

Accounts  of  Mr.  Mendenhall's  behavior  under  the  prick 
of  Clay's  thrusts  differ.     The  Free  Labor  Advocate  praises 
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him  for  poise  and  calmness.  The  Wayne  County  Record 
declared  that  after  Clay  had  addressed  him  about  half  an 
hour,  Mr.  Mendenhall  "writhed  under  his  severe  castigation  as 
on  a  bed  of  coals,  and  had  more  of  the  gallows  look  about  him 
than  any  white  man  we  ever  beheld  before."  In  concluding 
its  report  the  Record  said  :  "Mr.  Clay  advised  him  [Mr.  Men- 
denhall] to  go  home,  and  attend  to  his  own  business,  which 
we  understand  is  almost  wholly  neglected,  and  if  he  had  any 
means  to  spare,  which  we  are  informed  he  has  not,  to  bestow 
them  on  the  poor  in  his  own  neighborhood.  Mr.  Mendenhall,  we 
understand,  lives  on  'Cabin  Creek/  near  the  settlement  of 
Africa,  (black)  in  Randolph  County,  in  which  place  he  doubtless 
got  many  of  the  signatures  to  his  Petition." 

So  ended  the  first  day  of  Clay's  visit  to  the  Whitewater. 
The  next  day  contributed  other  injuries  to  the  antislavery 
group.  It  was  Sunday,  and  Clay  attended  meeting  at  the 
Whitewater  Friends  Meetinghouse.  Stories  of  this  event  ran 
riot.  It  was  circulated  that  the  Yearly  Meeting  censured  all 
its  members  who  had  signed  Mr.  Mendenhall's  petition  and 
that  it  appointed  a  committee  to  inform  Clay  that  the  body 
disapproved  it.  It  was  also  reported  that  after  the  meeting 
Clay  was  "surrounded  by  throngs  of  men  and  women,  eager 
to  exchange  salutations  with  the  slave-holding  duelist,  and 
kissed  by  a  number  of  the  latter. — And  that  the  clerk  of  Yearly 
meeting  took  him  in  his  carriage  and  drove  three  times  around 
the  house  in  order  to  exhibit  him  to  the  gazing  throng."12 

On  December  10,  the  Free  Labor  Advocate  came  out  with 
a  story  of  its  own  which  was  intended  "to  correct  all  the 
eroneous  statements  made  about  the  occasion."  The  "correct" 
story  made  it  clear  that,  though  there  had  been  no  official 
censure  of  the  signers  of  the  antislavery  petition  and  no 
ostentatious  driving  of  Clay's  carriage  around  the  meeting- 
house, a  prominent  minister  of  the  Society  had  introduced 
Clay  in  the  meetinghouse  to  many  there  who  had  "gathered 
around,  apparently  eager  to  shake  his  blood  stained  hand. 


"13 


12  Free  Labor  Advocate  and  Anti-Slctvery  Chronicle,  December  10,  1842. 

13  This    refers    to    Clay's    reputation    as    a    duelist.      Dueling    was,    of 
course,  anathema  to  all  sound  Friends. 
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In  short,  the  Free  Labor  Advocate  declared,  "we  believe  that 
such  special  honors,  such  marked  attentions  were  never  before 
publicly  paid  by  Friends  to  any  man  however  good  or  great,  as 
were  on  this  occasion  paid  to  the  prince  of  slaveholders.  .    .    . 

"Respecting  the  kissing,  so  much  talked  about,"  the  reporter 
was  in  honesty  compelled  to  confess,  "it  was  not  done  in  the 
meeting  house  that  we  know  of.  All  the  information  we  have 
on  the  subject,  that  we  can  rely  on  is  this. 

"Henry  Clay  being  at  the  temperance  boarding  house,  and 
about  to  take  leave  of  the  place,  when  he  came  down  stairs,  a 
considerable  number  of  females,  old  and  young,  Orthodox  and 
Hicksites,  were  arranged  in  a  line,  along  which  he  passed  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  giving  each  an  affectionate  parting  kiss. 
'We  shall  conclude  by  saying  that  we  hope  there  are  yet 
'seven  thousand  in  our  Israel  who  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to 
the  Baal  of  slavery,  nor  kissed  his  image.'  "14 

William  Lloyd  Garrison's  abolitionist  paper,  The  Liberator, 
published  weekly  in  Boston,  and  the  New  York  Tribune,  the 
great  Whig  daily,  in  their  issues  of  October  21,  discussed 
Clay's  speech,  and,  a  week  later,  the  Boston  Emancipator 
said  editorially:  "It  must  have  been  very  edifying  to  the 
Quakers  to  see  this  old  duelist  in  their  meeting,  most  devoutly 
sitting  in  the  stillness.  The  way  the  followers  of  George  Fox 
sucked  it  in.  .   .   . ,:    The  Tribune's  three-column  account  of  the 

4  The  following  address  from  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  of  the  Indiana 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Anti-Slavery  Friends,  October,  1843,  shows  plainly  the 
attitude  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Friends :  "The  attention  paid  [at  Whitewater 
Meeting]  to  Henry  Clay,  the  great  slave-holder  and  President  of  the 
Colonization  Society  .  .  .  shows  conclusively,  that  there  is  far  more 
anxiety  to  conciliate  the  good  opinion  of  slaveholders  and  Colonizationists, 
that  you  [members  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting]  may  'retain  place  and 
influence  with  the  rulers  of  the  land,'  than  to  identify  yourselves  in  feeling 
and  interest  with  the  humble  and  devoted,  yet  despised  advocates  of  the 
claims  of  down-trodden  humanity."  Edgerton,  Walter,  A  History  of  the 
Separation  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  .  .  .  on  the  Anti-Slavery 
Question  (Cincinnati,  1856),  p.  119.  The  Anti-Slavery  Friends  contended 
along  with  the  other  Abolitionists,  that  the  "Colonization  Society  was 
instituted  mainly  by  slaveholders,  and  purposely  for  the  removal  of  the 
free  people  of  color  from  the  country,  in  order  that  none  of  the  despised 
class  might  enjoy  liberty  among  us."     Ibid.,  p.  156. 
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speech,  favorable,  of  course,  to  Clay,  was  widely  copied  or 
paraphrased  by  other  Whig  newspapers  in  the  East.  But 
Clay's  remarks,  however  favorably  reported,  were  bound  to  be 
harmful  to  him,  for  the  halfheartedness  of  his  defense  of 
slavery  would  attract  no  proslavery  votes,  and  the  fact  that  he 
defended  slavery  at  all  was  offensive  to  the  opponents  of  slavery. 
As  to  the  local  tradition  that  his  Richmond  speech  cost 
Clay  the  presidency  in  1844,  I  can  only  say  that  the  Liberty 
party  was  admittedly  drawn  mainly  from  the  Whig  party ;  that 
Birney,  the  Liberty  party  candidate,  polled  15,812  votes  in 
New  York;  that  President-elect  Polk's  majority  over  Clay  in 
New  York  was  only  5,106;  and  that  Clay  would  have  been 
elected  if  he  had  carried  New  York.  It  is  anyone's  guess  as 
to  how  many  of  the  New  Yorkers  who  voted  for  Birney  were 
influenced  by  Clay's  encounter  with  Mendenhall.  I  have  found 
no  evidence  that  any  of  them  were. 


NATHAN  THOMAS  AND  THE  FREE  PRODUCE 

MOVEMENT 

npHE  plan  of  doing  away  with  slavery  by  abstaining  from 
i  the  use  of  slave-produced  goods  and  crops  was  first 
presented  to  an  organized  body  in  this  country  in  1796.  In  that 
year  at  the  American  Convention  for  Promoting  the  Abolition 
of  Slavery  and  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  African  Race, 
the  members  were  urged  "to  display  a  marked  preference  of  all 
such  commodities  as  are  of  the  culture  and  manufacture  of 
freemen,  to  those  which  are  cultivated  or  manufactured  by 
slaves."  This  movement  found  support  among  antislavery 
groups  generally,  and  thanks  to  its  pacific  character  found  favor 
among  the  Friends.  Various  short-lived  organizations  were 
established  to  boycott  slave-labor  products,  but  it  was  only 
with  the  formation  in  1845  of  the  Free  Produce  Association  of 
Friends  by  members  of  the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  that  the 
movement  received  the  backing  of  a  strong  organization. 

Long  before  this  the  idea  had  been  taken  up  by  the  zealous 
antislavery  element  in  the  Whitewater.  Their  convictions  were 
strong,  their  energy  great,  and  the  means  they  used  to  pursue 
their  aims  were  varied.  Warnings  from  the  conservatives 
could  not  check  their  ardor. 

Levi  Coffin's  Underground  Railroad  activities  were,  of 
course,  a  repudiation  of  the  admonitions  of  the  Indiana  Yearly 
Meeting  against  intemperate  zeal  and  an  indication  of  the 
strength  that  the  radical  element  had  acquired  in  the  valley.  The 
establishment  at  Newport  in  1841  of  two  antislavery  journals 
testifies  to  this,  too.  These  organs,  printed  alternately  on  the 
same  press,  were  the  Protectionist  and  the  Free  Labor  Advocate 
and  Anti-Slavery  Chronicle.  To  be  sure,  the  former,  published 
by  the  famous  antislavery  lecturer  from  the  East,  Arnold 
Buffum,  was  short-lived,  its  existence  confined  to  only  one 

1  Quoted  in  Nuermberger,  Ruth  K.,  The  Free  Produce  Movement.  A 
Quaker  Protest  Against  Slavery  (Historical  Papers  of  the  Trinity  College 
Historical  Society,  XXV,  Durham,  N.  C,  Duke  University  Press,  1942),  p.  11. 

(83) 
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year.  But  the  latter,  published  by  Benjamin  Stanton,  a  mer- 
chant, and  Dr.  Henry  H.  Way,  a  physician,  both  of  Newport, 
remained  a  mouthpiece  for  the  antislavery  movement  in  the 
West  for  seven  years. 

As  the  antislavery  element  within  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting 
strengthened,  the  hostility  of  the  conservatives  became  more 
manifest.  Finally  in  February,  1843,  Stanton,  Way,  Levi 
Coffin,  Charles  Osborn,2  and  others  made  their  famous  break 
with  the  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  (Orthodox)  and  formed  the 
Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  of  Anti-Slavery  Friends,  taking  with 
them  about  a  tenth  of  the  twenty-odd  thousand  Friends  con- 
stituting the  regular  Meeting.  Their  antislavery  activities, 
including  their  connection  with  the  free-labor  movement,  were 
now  more  concentrated  than  ever. 

In  1 83 1  Charles  W.  Starr  had  opened  a  spinning  mill  in 
Richmond  in  which  free-labor  cotton  only  was  used,  but  he  ran 
into  difficulties  because  there  were  no  power  looms  in  the 
region  and,  also,  because  there  was  only  a  very  limited  supply 
of  such  cotton  available.  In  January,  1842,  the  Wayne  County 
Free  Produce  Association  was  organized  with  Benjamin 
Stanton,  Henry  H.  Way,  Levi  Coffin,  Jonathan  Unthank,  and 
Jacob  Grave  taking  the  lead.  This  was  followed  a  month  later 
by  the  establishment  in  Union  County,  Indiana,  of  the  Western 
Free  Produce  Association.  Five  years  later,  in  behalf  of  this 
organization,  Levi  Coffin  left  Newport  to  go  to  Cincinnati, 
where  he  struggled  through  a  ten-year  period  of  ups  and 
downs  trying  to  operate  a  free-labor  wholesale  store. 

Coffin  traveled  in  the  South  searching  for  sources  of  free- 
labor  cotton  and  endeavoring  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  slaves 
and  the  merits  of  abolition  and  paid  labor.  With  all  his  efforts 
and  enthusiasm,  the  business  did  not  prosper.  "Notwithstand- 
ing the  facilities  we  had  for  procuring  large  quantities  of  free 
labor  cotton  and  the  arrangements  I  had  made  for  manufactur- 
ing staple  articles  in  Cincinnati,"  he  wrote  in  his  Reminiscences, 

2  Abolitionist  Friend,  publisher  of  the  Philanthropist  at  Mount  Pleasant, 
Ohio,  August  29,  1817-October  8,  1818.  Through  its  pages  he  denounced 
the  colonization  idea  as  a  means  of  protecting  slavery  and  thwarting  eman- 
cipation.    He  became  an  advocate  of   immediate   emancipation  in   1832. 
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''I  found  it  to  be  a  losing  business.  On  account  of  the  additional 
expense  of  procuring  free-labor  cotton  and  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  and  keeping  an  assortment  of  dry-goods  and  gro- 
ceries, it  soon  became  evident  after  I  opened  the  store  in 
Cincinnati  that  the  enterprise  would  not  sustain  itself  unless  it 
could  be  conducted  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  my  means 
allowed."  The  market  in  the  West  was  considerable,  but 
sufficient  capital  to  conduct  such  a  business  at  a  profit  was 
not  forthcoming.  "By  close  financiering  and  strict  economy," 
Coffin  wrote,  "I  kept  up  the  business  at  Cincinnati  for  ten 
years,  then  sold  out,  and  retired  from  mercantile  life  with 
very  limited  means."3 

Another  Whitewater  figure  who  took  part  in  this  movement 
was  Nathan  Thomas,  an  untutored  Wayne  County  farmer  and 
ardent  Anti-Slavery  Friend.  To  secure  free-labor  rice,  sugar, 
and  tobacco  was  relatively  simple.  Rice  and  sugar,  produced  by 
technically  free  labor  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  could  usually 
be  had  for  a  slightly  higher  price  than  domestically  produced 
articles,  and  an  ample  quantity  of  reasonably  priced  free-state 
tobacco  was  always  available.  Free-labor  cotton  was  the  chief 
problem,  and  the  Free  Produce  Association  of  Friends  must, 
therefore,  have  been  delighted  to  hear  through  Levi  Coffin 
that  Nathan  Thomas,  visiting  relatives  in  northern  Mississippi, 
would  be  an  ideal  person  to  scout  for  regions  where  such  cotton 
might  be  purchased. 

The  Association  wrote  Thomas  on  November  15,  1845, 
authorizing  him  to  purchase  fifty  bales  of  cotton.  Thomas 
accepted  this  commission,  and  again  in  the  winters  of  1847-48 
and  1849-50  he  made  trips  to  the  South  for  the  Association. 
His  letters  and  the  reports  that  he  wrote  upon  his  return  to 
Newport  are  interesting  documents  on  the  free-produce  move- 
ment and  on  the  nonslaveholding  class  in  the  South. 

On  his  1845-46  expedition  Thomas  finally  succeeded  in 
obtaining  sixty-three  bales  of  free-labor  cotton  for  the  Associa- 
tion. There  were  no  end  of  difficulties  involved  in  the 
procedure.  Cash  in  advance  was  necessary,  for  it  was  only 
small  farmers  who  had  free-labor  cotton,  and  they  needed  their 

3  Reminiscences  of  Levi  Coffin,  pp.  292,  296. 
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money.  Extra  expense  was  incurred  in  securing  free-labor 
transportation  and  ginning.  In  one  letter  Thomas  described 
the  difficulties  involved  in  getting  the  ginning  done:  "[there 
was]  a  small  additional  expence  for  bailing,  in  order  to  make 
it  entirely  clear  from  Slave  labour.  ...  A  part  we  got  white 
men  to  handle  entirely  by  renting  gins  an  other  part  was  gined 
through  the  Christmas  Holladays  when  the  slaves  got  the  entire 
prof  fit  and  the  rest  we  have  had  to  pay  the  slaves  (with  the 
concent  of  their  claiments)  for  ther  survises  over  and  above 
the  usual  toll  for  gining  according  to  the  number  of  them 
engaged  in  it  as  the  gins  are  all  owned  by  the  large  planters,  we 
have  had  to  seek  the  most  favourable  opportunities  for  having 
it  put  up  right,  which  makes  by  far  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
obtaining  free  cotton.  .    .    .  "4 

Some  of  the  cotton  Thomas  procured  was  retained  in  the 
United  States  for  manufacture  of  sheeting,  calico,  and  bed- 
ticking;  the  rest  went  to  Manchester,  England,  for  manufacture 
into  finer  cloth  for  the  American  free-produce  market. 

Of  the  attitude  of  the  Southerners  toward  his  business  he 
wrote,  " .  .  .we  had  no  vilence  shown  us  although  excitement 
ran  very  high  in  some  places.  We  ware  threatened  with  the 
civil  authorities  .  .  .  but  we  endeavored  to  act  prudently  on  all 
occasions.  .  .  . ,!  Masters  were  cautioned  to  guard  their  slave 
quarters,  for  it  was  reported  that  Thomas  came  "to  instill 
mischief  in  the  heads  of  the  negrows."5 

In  the  winter  of  1847-48  Thomas  made  a  trip  to  the  South 
for  the  Association  under  instructions  to  look  for  rice  and  sugar 
as  well  as  more  ample  supplies  of  cotton.  He  found  no  free- 
labor  rice  or  sugar,  but,  in  McNary  and  Hardin  counties, 
Tennessee,  found  more  free-labor  cotton  than  he  had  "expected 
to  find  any  where."  He  made  the  pleasant  discovery  that 
"a  large  portion  of  the  citizens  there  came  from  Guilford 
Co  N.  Carolina,  altho  not  Friends  (or  Members)  I  think  I  never 
saw  so  clearly  the  awful  necessity  of  Friends  being  consistent 
and  Faithful  as  when  amongs  those  kind  people  when  taking 
the  hand  would  recur  back  to  early  time,  to  impression  made 

4  Quoted  in  Nuermberger,  Free  Produce  Movement,  p.  66n. 
6  Quoted  in  ibid.,  p.  68. 
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at  an  early  day  by  the  consistant  orderly  walking  amongst 
Friend  [s].  it  is  sweetly  recollected  by  them  in  there  hory 
locks."  The  "land  being  broken  no  chance  for  large  farmers 
to  work  there  slaves,"  many  of  the  slaveholders  had  "gon  on 
farther  south"  leaving  the  land  largely  in  the  hands  of 
nonslaveholders.6 

Thomas  accounted  for  the  concentration  of  nonslaveholders 
in  certain  parts  of  the  South  not  only  by  the  character  of  the 
land  in  these  parts,  but  by  the  general  social  system  in  the 
South.  "Society  [in  the  South],"  said  Thomas,  "may  properly 
be  classed  in  3  classes  the  high,  The  Middling,  &  the  Low,  each 
moving  in  its  respective  sphere,  allotted  them,  by  those  above 
themselves.  The  first  consists  of  the  wealthy  S.  Holdr  who 
looks  upon  all  who  Labour,  as  below  his  notice  for  an  associated. 
The  second  of  those  who  own  a  few  Slaves,  but  not  enough  to 
take  of  [f]  the  Disgrace  of  labor  but  most  of  whom  ar[e]  in 
full  strech  after  the  first  class  in  hopes  to  arrive  at  that  point 
where  they  can  leave  of[f]  Labour,  and  take  a  higher  stand 
of  respectability.  .  .  .  The  3rd  class  is  those  who  are  not  able 
to  own  any  Slaves,  but  compelled  to  labour  for  all  they 
get  .  .  .  (and  are  by  some  denominated,  poor  White  trash) 
[they  are]  pushed  off  from  the  higher  orders  of  society  .  .  .  de- 
prived of  the  common  social  visits  we  have  in  this  country,  often 
too  poer,  if  they  could  read,  to  take  any  paper  they  can  know 
but  little  about  any  thing  out  of  ther  own  observation  They 
feel  themselves  oppressed,  they  know  the  prejudice  that  exists 
against  them  about  equal  to  the  slave,  in  that  point  of 
view  .  .  .  [and]  when  they  can  find  portions  of  the  country, 
where  they  can  form  society  of  their  own  .  .  .  they  congregate 
in  such  places.  .    .    .  "7 

Thomas  pointed  out  that  there  was  "no  other  excuse  so 

6  Xathan  Thomas  to  George  W.  Taylor,  Hardin  County,  Tennessee, 
January  25  and  February  2,  1848.  From  copies  in  possession  of  Mrs.  Ruth  K. 
Neurmberger  of  originals  in  George  W.  Taylor  MSS.,  in  possession  of 
Francis  R.  Taylor,  Philadelphia. 

7  Nathan  Thomas  to  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Free  Produce 
Association  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting.  New  Garden, 
Indiana,  April  27,  1848.  George  W.  Taylor  MSS.,  from  copy  in  possession 
of  Mrs.  Ruth  K.   Neurmberger. 
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plausible"  as  the  search  for  free  produce,  "for  the  friends  of 
equal  rights"  to  go  among  the  poor  whites  "explaining  .  .  .  the 
cause  of  there  oppression"  and  winning  over  "a  host  of  eficient 
labourers"  for  the  antislavery  cause.8 

Thomas'  last  trip,  in  the  winter  of  1849-50,  was  not  success- 
ful. He  discovered  a  fine  free-labor  district  in  Walker  County, 
Alabama,  the  so-called  "Free  State  of  Walker,"  but  these  were 
the  days  immediately  preceding  the  Compromise  of  1850,  and 
the  South  was  too  embroiled  in  the  questions  of  fugitive  slaves 
and  the  extension  of  slavery  to  permit  an  Anti-Slavery  Friend 
from  the  North  to  develop  new  sources  of  supply  of  free-labor 
cotton.  Thomas,  realizing  this,  wrote,  "And  now  dear  friend 
[Samuel  Rhoads,  official  of  the  Free  Produce  Association  of 
Friends]  I  come  to  a  wcity  matter  with  us,  that  is,  under  the 
present  exited  state  of  public  sentiment  a  doubt  of  the  propriety 
of  extending  our  mission  through  Georgia  and  what  makes  it 
more  trying  to  us  is  not  having  an  opportunity  of  confering 
with  you  on  the  matter ;  It  appears  to  be  the  expectation  of  all 
the  reading  portion  of  community  that  a  desalootion  is  about 
certain  and  arraingments  are  already  making  by  some  for  such 
an  event;  true  the  most  of  the  F.  community  are  not  advised 
on  this  matter  only  by  the  planters  and  then  in  a  way  suited  to 
arous  them  in  an  unproffitable  manner,  the  tide  of  publick 
sentiment  is  evidently  getting  more  and  more  prejudised 
against  the  North."9 

One  of  the  slaveholders  with  whom  Thomas  talked  admitted 
that  "the  Abolition  excitement  had  been  a  great  benefit  to  the 
slavs  as  it  had  caused  the  s.  holders  to  be  more  particular  about 
the  abuse  of  slavs."  Many  of  the  slaveholders  also  admitted 
"slavry  to  be  an  evil  and  a  curs  to  the  country,"  but  when 
asked,  "why  curse  another  country  [the  new  territories]  with 
it,  the  pretended  excuse  is  that  it  wont  do  to  free  them  here,  and 
we  cant  take  or  send  them  off,  and  we  must  have  some  place  for 
them  to  be  caried  to."  To  Thomas'  suggestion  "that  New 
Mexico  and  California  be  given  to  them  [the  slaves]  as  an 
inheritance,"  the  reply  was  they  "cant  take  care  of  themselves 

8  Nathan  Thomas  to  the  Board  of  Managers,  April  27,  1848,  he.  cit. 

9  Quoted  in  Nuermberger,  Free  Produce  Movement,  pp.  74-75. 
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or  .  .  .  are  so  blood  thirsty  they  would  soon  massacre 
each  other."10 

An  appealingly  human  touch  is  Thomas'  manifest  sense  of 
injury  at  the  slaveholders'  suspicion  of  his  motives.  He  had 
apparently  forgotten  his  earlier  assurance  to  the  Association 
that  there  was  "no  other  excuse  so  plausible"  as  the  search  for 
free  produce  for  circulating  among  the  nonslaveholding  whites 
in  the  South  and  winning  antislavery  recruits  there. 

Discouraged  by  the  suspicion  and  hostility  manifested  to- 
wards him,  Thomas  returned  north,  going  to  Nashville,  then 
Louisville,  and  on  to  Cincinnati.  After  a  visit  with  his  old 
neighbor,  Levi  Coffin,  he  came  up  to  Richmond  by  a  thirteen- 
hour  stage,  reaching  home  in  February,  1850.  During  the  next 
year  he  bent  his  efforts  toward  promoting  the  use  of  free-labor 
goods  in  the  valley,  until  his  death  from  cholera  in  August,  1851. 

Philadelphia  Friends  continued  to  sponsor  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  free-labor  goods  until  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War,  but  the  Association  failed  to  achieve  the  importance 
its  founders  had  hoped.  The  price  of  free-labor  goods  was 
always  higher  than  of  ordinary  goods,  capital  was  scarce,  and 
the  small  manufacturers  who  used  free-labor  materials  never 
succeeded  in  making  their  wares  very  tempting.  Even  Lucretia 
Mott  confessed  that  "unfortunately,  free  sugar  was  not  always 
as  free  from  other  taints  as  from  that  of  slavery;  free  calicoes 
could  seldom  be  called  handsome,  even  by  the  most  enthusiastic," 
and  free  candies  were  a  veritable  "abomination." 

10  Nathan  Thomas  to  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Free  Produce 
Association  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting.  New  Garden, 
Indiana,  February  14,  1850,  p.  5.  George  W.  Taylor  MSS.,  from  copy  in 
possession  of  Mrs.  Ruth  K.  Neurmberger. 


THE  SHOUTING  METHODISTS 

Someone  should  write  a  history  of  the  leading  sects  in  terms 
of  when,  where,  and  how  they  became  generally  "respect- 
able." The  Friends  were  at  one  time  a  poor,  highly  emotional, 
and,  from  a  conservative  point  of  view,  disturbing  and 
sometimes  ludicrous  people.  That  is  probably  why,  in  the 
beginning,  the  Philistines  called  them  derisively  not  Friends,  but 
Quakers.  By  the  time  they  began  coming  to  the  Whitewater 
they  had  become,  on  the  whole,  a  prosperous,  conservative,  and 
stable  folk — so  much  so  that  they  looked  upon  the  "shouting" 
Methodists,  the  other  major  sect  in  that  region,  as  undignified, 
aggressive,  and  generally  undesirable. 

The  best-known  early  Methodist  on  the  Upper  Whitewater 
was  Hugh  Cull,  a  Methodist  exhorter  or  unpaid  preacher  from 
Henry  County,  Kentucky,  who  moved  to  a  farm  about  four 
miles  south  of  Richmond  in  1805.  He  was  not  a  "strong 
preacher,"  but  is  said  to  have  had  great  "talent  for  exhortation," 
and  "a  most  burning  zeal  against  all  sorts  of  sin,"  which  he 
would  depict  "in  its  most  horrid  aspects,"  and  "most  pathetically 
exhort  sinners  to  flee  from  it,  and  turn  to  God  and  seek 
salvation;  and  great  was  his  success."1 

Cull,  as  far  as  is  known,  kept  no  journal.  But  Thomas 
Comstock,  a  Methodist  minister  who  knew  him,  has  left  a  vivid, 
if  somewhat  fabulous,  portrait  of  him.  Cull  apparently  lived 
in  an  aura  of  miracles.  Shortly  after  moving  to  Indiana  "he 
dreamed  that  a  Methodist  preacher  rode  up  to  his  tent;  and,  on 
the  following  day,  while  he  and  his  wife  were  picking  and 
burning  brush,  they  saw  a  stranger  approaching  on  horseback. 
Mr.  Cull  said  to  his  wife,  'Rachel,  there's  the  preacher' ;  and 
throwing  down  his  load  of  brush,  he  made  for  the  stranger, 
grasped  his  hand,  and  inquired  if  he  was  not  a  Methodist 
preacher.     It  was  no  other  than  Rev.  Arthur  W.  Elliott,  who 

1  Wiley,  Allen,  "Methodism  in  Southeastern  Indiana,"  in  Indiana 
Magazine  of  History,  XXIII  (1927),  37-38. 
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had  .  .  .  come  across  from  Hamilton,  Ohio,  through  the 
woods,  without  a  road,  to  spy  out  the  country  for  Christ."2 

Another  phenomenon  partaking  of  the  miraculous  was  that 
of  the  six  original  members  of  Cull's  congregation  on  the 
Whitewater.  Cull  himself  "fell  asleep  in  Jesus  .  .  .  aged  one 
hundred  and  four  years  and  ten  months."  Mrs.  Meek  and 
Mrs.  Cull  "bordered  on  ninety.  Mr.  [Peter]  Weaver  was  in 
his  ninety-seventh  year,  and  Mr.  [Jacob]  Meek  was  nearing 
his  ninety-ninth  birthday."3 

Whitewater  Methodist  Circuit,  extending  from  the  Ohio 
northward  to  the  Richmond  neighborhood,  was  formed  about 
1807,  and,  in  1808,  a  chapel,  Meek's  Meetinghouse,  was  built 
near  Cull's  farm.  The  Reverend  Joseph  Williams,  who  was 
riding  the  Whitewater  Circuit  at  that  time,  preached  the  first 
sermon  there.  Another  early  Methodist  congregation  on  the 
Upper  Whitewater  was  at  Cain's  Meetinghouse,  a  few  miles 
northwest  of  Richmond  where  many  famous  exhorters 
preached.  Noteworthy  among  them  was  Augustus  Jocelyn, 
whose  sermon  on  the  text  "the  dog  is  returned  to  his  own  vomit 
again,  and  the  sow  that  was  washed  to  her  wallowing  in  the 
mire,"  is  said  to  have  "made  an  impression  on  the  minds  of 
some  who  heard  it  that  time  can  never  erase.  O,  the  dreadful 
state  of  the  backslidder  as  portrayed  by  the  preacher  of 
that  day!"4 

Another  early  congregation  was  at  Dublin,  sixteen  miles 
west  of  Richmond.  Among  its  roll  of  devout  members  was 
"Grandfather"  Parsons,  "the  leading  temperance  man  in  the 
community.  ...  a  power  for  good  wherever  he  went  in 
promoting  reform."  Parsons'  methods  were  apparently  as 
direct  as  those  of  Carrie  Nation,  and  even  more  effective.  The 
Reverend  John  L.  Smith  tells  of  a  time  when  "parties  in 
Cambridge  and  Dublin  were  preparing  to  erect  a  large  distillery 
equidistant  from  the  two  villages.  They  had  purchased  building 
material  and  machinery  involving  an  outlay  of  several  thousand 

2  Quoted  in  Holliday,  Fernandez  C,  Indiana  Methodism  .  .  .  (Cincin- 
nati, 1873),  p.  180. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  183. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  86,  182 ;   Smith,  Indiana  Miscellany,  pp.  65-67. 
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dollars,  when  they  were  informed  by  Father  Parsons,  in  a  very 
emphatic  way,  that  if  they  persisted  in  building  the  distillery 
he  would  burn  it  to  ashes.  At  first  they  paid  little  heed.  .  .  .  Day 
after  day  work  on  the  building  proceeded;  day  after  day  he 
repeated  his  threat.  Finally  he  told  the  proprietors  that  he  had 
burned  one  large  distillery  in  New  York,  and  was  now  just 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  destroy  one  in  Indiana.  The 
parties  wrote  to  New  York  for  information,  and,  finding  that 
the  old  gentleman  had  burned  a  distillery  as  he  said,  and  that 
he  had  been  acquitted  by  the  courts  on  the  ground  of  insanity, 
they  determined  to  abandon  the  enterprise."5 

Another  of  the  members  of  the  Dublin  congregation  whom 
Smith  mentions  is  "Mother  Hood,"  who  "raised  a  respectable 
family,  died  in  the  faith,  and  went  shouting  home  to  heaven."6 

One  of  the  most  impressive  of  the  early  ministers  to  the 
Whitewater  Circuit,  according  to  the  Reverend  Allen  Wiley,7 
was  Thomas  Helium,  "a  tall,  raw-boned,  hollow-eyed  man,  who 
dressed  according  to  the  Methodist  preacher  fashion  of  that 
day,  namely  round-breasted  coat,  long  vest  with  the  corners  cut 
off,  short  breaches,  and  long  stockings,  with  his  hair  turned 
back  from  about  midway  between  the  forehead  and  the  crown, 
and  permitted  to  grow  down  to  the  shoulders.  He  had  a  most 
solemn  and  impressive  countenance,  and  his  subjects  of  dis- 
course were  usually  of  a  grave  and  pathetic  cast ;  and  they  were 
rendered  much  more  pathetic  by  his  manner  of  delivering 
them.  The  intonations  of  his  voice  were  as  solemn  as  death, 
and  usually  the  large  tears  dropped  from  his  face  most  of  the 
time  while  he  was  preaching." 

When  the  Methodists  sought  to  enter  Richmond  proper,  they 
met  with  hostility.  On  their  first  attempt,  in  1822,  "the 
Friends,  considering  that  any  of  their  families  would  be  dis- 
graced by  attending  Methodist  meetings,"  prevented  the 
Methodists  from  obtaining  the  use  of  any  private  house,  and 
later,  when  the  handful  of  Richmond  Methodists  got  permission 

6  Smith,  John  L.,  Indiana  Methodism  .  .  .  (Valparaiso,  Ind.,  1892), 
pp.  91-92. 

•Ibid.,  pp.  90-91. 

7  Wiley,  "Methodism  in  Southeastern  Indiana,"  in  Indiana  Magazine  of 
History,  XXIII,  35-36. 
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to  use  the  local  schoolhouse,  the  opposition  from  the  Friends 
and  infidels  became  so  powerful  that,  according  to  Holliday,  the 
little  congregation  was  refused  further  use  of  the  school.  An 
attempt  in  1825  to  resume  preachings  brought  attacks  on  the 
ground  that  the  Methodist  preachers  were  "a  hireling  ministry," 
their  congregations  a  "shouting  membership;"  nevertheless, 
services  were  held  in  the  residence  of  Isaac  Jackson.  Even  when 
the  Richmond  Methodists,  considerably  increased  in  number, 
built  their  own  meetinghouse  in  1831,  "the  quiet,  formal 
worshiper"  and  "the  sinner,  sleeping  in  his  sins  on  the  verge 
of  perdition"  again  conspired  against  their  gaining  a  solid 
foothold  by  spreading  the  report  that  smallpox  was  raging  in 
Eaton,  Ohio,  the  home  of  the  visiting  minister.  Large  numbers, 
however,  appeared  at  the  service  and  were  converted,  thereby 
creating  "a  great  commotion  among  the  infidel  portion  of  the 
community  and  the  staid  Friends,  who  thought  the  work  was 
too  speedily  accomplished  to  be  from  God.  .    .    .  "8 

One  lively  bit  of  Whitewater  Methodist  lore  is  given  in  the 
memoirs  of  the  Reverend  Stephen  R.  Beggs,  who  was  assigned 
to  the  Wayne  Circuit  in  1828.  A  convert  to  Methodism  could 
choose  between  three  methods  of  baptism — pouring,  sprinkling, 
or  immersion.  One  of  Beggs's  female  converts  at  Richmond 
having  chosen  the  last  method,  he  administered  the  rite  in  the 
Whitewater,  "the  first  time  the  waters  of  the  forest  stream 
had  served  that  holy  purpose,"  and  thereby  brought  on  another 
Friends-Methodist  incident.  "As  we  went  down  to  the  stream," 
says  Beggs,  "it  was  just  at  the  close  of  a  Quarterly  meeting 
held  by  the  Quakers.  Some  of  them  were  on  their  way  home, 
and  had  to  cross  the  stream  just  below  the  place  which  I  had 
chosen  for  the  rite.  They  stopped  in  the  stream  to  witness  the 
sight,  it  being  the  first  that  had  ever  taken  place  in  that  region. 
Some  of  the  young  Quaker  boys  ran,  whooped  and  hallooed  as 
if  they  were  going  to  a  fair.  So  great  was  the  curiosity  of  the 
people,  that  they  had  collected  by  hundreds  at  the  water's  edge, 
and  stood  from  fifteen  to  twenty  deep  along  the  shore.  One 
man  took  up  a  large  boy  and  waded  several  feet  into  the  water, 
that  he  might  have  a  better  view.     As  I  was  leading  the  sister 

8  Holliday,  Indiana  Methodism,  pp.  187-88,  189-90. 
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out,  I  found  that  this  man  had  roiled  the  water,  and  I  asked  him 
to  change  his  position;  he  did  so  by  going  farther  into  the 
stream.  After  the  immersion,  the  sister  came  out,  shouting 
and  praising  the  Lord. 

"As  an  instance  of  the  rudeness  of  the  times,  I  heard, 
mingled  with  these  sounds,  also  the  shouts  of  laughter  from 
some  of  the  bystanders;  and  on  turning  to  see  from  whence 
they  came,  I  discovered  that  the  man  in  the  water  had  made 
a  misstep,  and  had  with  his  boy  fallen  backward  into  the  water ; 
I  waved  my  hand,  all  were  quiet,  but  none  seemed  sorry."9 

The  uncordiality  of  the  Friends  seems  to  have  been  primarily 
a  manifestation  of  the  familiar  attitude  of  the  contented  arrived 
to  the  aspiring  newcomer.  The  sedateness,  wealth,  and  social 
standing  of  so  many  of  the  Methodists  today  make  it  difficult 
to  realize  that  Elder  Wiley  was  serious  in  warning  his  "highly 
excitable"  brethren  not  to  neglect  their  ordinary  food  and  rest 
during  periods  of  religious  exaltation,  citing  the  case  of  sister 
Meek  of  the  Kentucky  settlement  near  Richmond,  who  had 
become  "ecstatic  in  her  feelings,  perhaps  little  inferior  to  the 
ecstacy  of  heaven.  She  continued  in  this  state  about  three 
weeks,  day  and  night,  in  which  time  she  scarcely  ate,  drank,  or 
slept  any.  This  state,  however,  was  too  much  for  a  mortal  body 
with  brain  and  nerves  ;  for  it  was  found  when  her  ecstasy  began 
to  subside,  her  mind  was  unbalanced  and  she  became  a  maniac, 
and  so  remained  for  many  years."  Or  that  he  should  have 
thought  it  worthy  of  remark  that  by  around  1810  persons  in 
even  "what  are  called  the  higher  walks  of  life,"  began  to  join 
the  Methodist  church.10  In  a  similar  vein  Beggs  remarks  that 
the  father  of  "the  Misses  K."  of  Richmond  had  "taken  great 
pains  to  educate  and  prepare  his  daughters  to  move  in  the 
first  circles  in  society,  not  dreaming  that  they  would  ever 
become  Methodists."11 

Despite  their  possible  excesses,  the   Methodists  were  the 

9  Beggs,  Stephen  R.,  Pages  from  the  Early  History  of  the  West  and 
North-West   .    .    .    (Cincinnati,  1868),  pp.  78-79. 

10  Wiley,  "Methodism  in  Southeastern  Indiana,"'  in  Indiana  Magazine 
of  History,  XXIII,  46,  53. 

11  Beggs,  Pages  from  the  Early  History  of  the  West  and  North-West, 
p.  77. 
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means  of  bringing  much  happiness  and  spiritual  comfort,  not 
only  to  those  having  no  previous  church  connection,  but  to 
members  of  other  churches,  including  Friends.  A  remarkable 
instance  of  this  appears  in  the  memoirs  of  Henry  Hoover,12  a 
birthright  Quaker  and,  along  with  his  elder  brother  David,  one 
of  the  most  prominent  men  on  the  Upper  Whitewater.  Writing 
of  his  conversion  to  Methodism,  six  years  after  the  event, 
Hoover  said :  "On  the  first  of  August  1842  a  Camp-Meeting 
was  held  near  my  residence.  I  attended  the  opening  services,  and 
a  few  of  the  succeeding  days.  On  the  10th  being  Sabbath 
evening,  I  returned  to  my  house  leaving  my  family  on  the 
ground.  As  the  evening  shades  appeared,  my  mind  became 
troubled.  I  could  hear  the  singing  and  the  shouting  at  the 
Meeting  tho'  one  mile  distant,  .  .  .  and  I  sought  a  retreat, 
for  .  .  .  prayer.  ...  It  produced  a  calmness  to  my  mind,  my 
soul  was  filled  with  love.  .   .    . 

"On  Monday  morning,  I  early  appeared  on  the  Camp- 
ground. .  .  .  morning  service  commenced  with  an  exhortation 
by  Augustus  Eddy  .  .  .  who  in  conclusion  call'd  on  the 
mourners  to  come  to  the  alter, — I  felt  myself  a  mourner, — I  felt 
the  call  as  particularly  appli'd  to  myself.  I  could  not  feign 
indifference.  .  .  .  [but]  the  idea  of  deliberately  arising  from 
my  seat,  with  my  tears  flowing,  and  marching  in  the  face  of 
hundreds  to  the  mourners  bench  was  a  severe  trial  ...  I  ac- 
cordingly arose,  and  walked  outside  the  tents.  .  .  .  I  .  .  .  found 
my  companion  [wife]  in  search  of  me,  melted  in  tears,  we 
approached  and  gave  our  hands  to  the  Elder  and  then  kneeled 
with  many  others  at  the  Alter.  .    .    . 

'This  scene  may  be  viewed  by  some  as  rather  redicu- 
lous.  .  .  .  To  such  I  would  barely  answer,  that  they  are 
strangers  to  the  grace  of  God,  are  not  competent  judges ;  and  in 
their  present  condition  cannot  understand  the  evidence  without 
an  interpreter.  I  can  truly  adopt  the  language  of  the  poet 
when  he  says, 

12  Hoover,  Henry,  "Sketches  and  Incidents."  Typewritten  copy  in 
Indiana  Historical  Society  Library. 
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One  day  in  such  a  place  is  worth, 

a  thousand  other  days, 
Tis  here  I  date  my  second  birth, 

my  souls  own  native  place. 

When  I  rose  to  my  feet,  the  brightness  of  the  day,  was  astonish- 
ing to  me,  a  silvery  whitness  shone  all  around  the  encampment. 
I  had  the  most  intence  desire  to  see  my  relations,  especially  my 
Brother  David  ...  I  wanted  .  .  .  him  to  seek  salva- 
tion .   .   .  with  me 

"All  my  life,  I  had  my  seasons  of  doubtings, — of  unbelief, 
but  ...  I  saw  clearly,  the  beauty  of  the  Gospel.  ..." 

All  the  major  sects  were  represented  in  one  place  or  another 
along  the  Whitewater  in  the  pioneer  days.  As  we  have  seen, 
"good  old  Harper,"  who  aided  the  Moravian  missionaries  in 
1801,  was  an  "active  Presbyterian,"  and  the  Presbyterians 
organized  a  church  at  Harrison  as  early  as  181 1.  Later,  mem- 
bers of  this  church,  mostly  from  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania, 
had  substantial  congregations  in  and  near  Brookville.  In 
1837  a  Presbyterian  church  was  organized  in  Richmond,  with 
which  the  Congregationalists,  after  a  brief  struggle  to  make 
independent  headway,  combined.  The  Universalists  and  Camp- 
bellites  also  had   considerable   strength. 

The  Baptists  were  early  in  the  field.  They  had  a  meeting- 
house on  Dry  Fork  of  Whitewater,  in  southwestern  Ohio,  before 
1805 ;  soon  after,  they  had  a  considerable  congregation  at  little 
Cedar  Grove  Creek,  a  few  miles  south  of  Brookville,  and  by 
1809  a  Whitewater  Association  of  Baptists  was  formed.  They 
were  not  the  militant  body  then  that  they  later  became,  and  it 
was  not  until  much  later  that  they  seriously  competed  with  the 
Whitewater  Methodists  in  proselyting  the  local  "infidels."  The 
Lutherans  and  Catholics,  later  numerous  and  powerful,  did  not 
become  strong  until  after  the  pioneer  period.  The  Shakers  had 
a  small  colony  on  Dry  Fork,  the  Universalists  were  strong  in 
Fayette  County,  and  the  German  Baptist  Society  (Dunkers) 
were  numerous  on  upper  West  Fork  around  Hagerstown.  Until 
in  the  fifties,  however,  the  Methodists  and  Friends  had  things 
pretty  much  their  own  way. 


JOSEPH  TARKINGTON 

^T^  hough  seeming  to  play  upon  the  more  amusing  aspects  of 
A  Methodism  in  the  Whitewater,  I  do  not  mean  to  ignore  its 
accomplishments  or  to  scoff  at  its  pioneer  ministers,  who  were 
untiring  and  faithful,  a  real  influence  for  good.  The  Auto- 
biography of  one  of  them,  the  Reverend  Joseph  Tarkington, 
grandfather  of  Booth,  is  an  outstanding  volume  of  early 
Hoosier  reminiscences  and  stories  of  the  life  of  a  Methodist 
circuit  rider.1 

Joseph  Tarkington's  father  and  mother  moved  to  southern 
Indiana  from  central  Tennessee  in  the  fall  of  1815  when  he 
was  fifteen.  Their  story  is  similar  to  that  of  thousands  of 
families,  including  the  Lincolns,  that  flocked  into  southern 
Indiana  from  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  after  the  War  of  18 12. 
"As  soon  as  the  meat  began  to  fry  for  supper,  the  wolves 
commenced  howling,"  on  the  first  night  that  the  Tarkingtons 
crossed  the  Ohio  from  Kentucky  to  Indiana.  The  first  year 
the  family  squatted  on  some  land  at  the  site  of  Edwardsport 
on  the  White  River,  built  a  log  house,  grazed  their  cows  in  the 
river  bottoms,  and  let  the  hogs  get  fat  on  the  acorns  and 
hickory  nuts  in  the  surrounding  woods. 

The  next  year  father  Tarkington  bought  a  quarter  section 
of  land  in  Monroe  County,  not  far  from  the  site  of  Indiana 
University,  and  the  family  moved  there.  "We  paddled  and 
poled  our  pirogue,  with  what  goods  could  be  put  in  it,  up 
White  River  ...  to  the  mouth  of  Richland  Creek,  and  there 
made  a  deposit,"  wrote  Joseph.  " .  .  .It  took  us  a  week  to 
go  up."  Joseph  then  returned  to  their  old  home  and  helped 
bring  a  wagon  loaded  with  the  rest  of  their  goods  and  their 
hogs  and  cattle  back  to  the  landing. 

Of  this  expedition  Joseph  wrote :  'The  first  day  we  came 
to  the  log-cabin  of  Zeb.  Hogue.     The  hogs  were  put  in  a  pen, 

1  Autobiography  of  Re'v.  Joseph  Tarkington,  One  of  the  Pioneer  Metho- 
dist Preachers  of  Indiana  .  .  .  (Cincinnati,  1899).  All  of  the  quotations 
in  this  chapter  are  from  this  book. 

(97) 
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and  the  cattle  ran  out  with  the  bell-leader  at  night.  With  a 
cold  breakfast  of  bread  and  meat  the  next  morning,  we  were 
off  before  daylight  on  the  Indian  trail.  We  had  often  to  cut 
the  way  for  the  wagon  through  the  brush.  .  .  .  The  smaller 
children  slept  in  the  wagon,  the  rest  of  the  family  on  the 
ground.  .  .  .  Father  had  blazed  the  trees  for  three  miles  from 
the  deposit  to  the  trail  in  the  direction  he  thought  we  would 
come.  The  snow  was  ten  inches  deep.  .  .  .  From  the  deposit 
we  had  thirty  miles  to  go,  and  no  road.  .  .  .  On  the  first  day 
from  the  deposit,  three  miles  out,  we  came  to  a  hill,  where 
we  had  to  unload  the  wagon,  and  carry  the  goods  upon  our 
shoulders.  At  night  we  piled  brush  on  the  snow,  then  on  that 
our  deer  and  bearskins,  and  slept 

"The  second  night  after  leaving  the  deposit  we  bedded 
ourselves  as  on  the  previous  night,  and  called  the  place  where 
we  stopped  'Johnny-cake  Camp,'  from  the  fact  that  we  cut  a 
large  chip  out  of  a  hickory-tree,  and  baked  our  bread  on  it  by 
the  log-heap  fire.  The  third  night  was  passed  as  the  former; 
but  it  turned  warmer,  and  rained  in  the  night,  so  that  mother 
and  the  smaller  children  got  in  the  wagon.   .    .    . 

"The  fourth  day  we  [came].  ...  to  the  land  father  had 
purchased,  and  in  the  middle  of  this  land  we  stopped,  and  built 
a  camp  on  the  banks  of  the  branch.  .  .  .  We  then  built  a  cabin 
on  the  north  end  of  the  land,  near  a  running-out  spring;  but 
having  discovered  the  'cave-spring,'  which  was  of  pure  water, 
welling  up  among  large  rocks,  the  next  fall  we  moved  down 
near  it,  and  built  a  good  house,  which  became  the  home  of 
father  and  mother  until  their  death." 

The  elder  Tarkingtons,  though  baptized  in  the  Episcopal 
Church,  were  not  churchgoers.  Joseph  was  converted  to 
Methodism  at  a  camp  meeting  near  his  home  in  1820.  When 
his  mother  heard  of  his  conversion,  she  was  much  moved,  saying 
she  had  been  "converted  at  the  time  the  earth  shook  in  Tennessee 
in  181 1 ;  that  she  had  backslidden  from  not  joining  Church  and 
making  a  profession  of  it,  and  so  had  put  her  light  under  a 
bushel."  To  Joseph  she  said,  through  her  tears,  "Hold  fast 
to  your  profession,"  and  he  obeyed  her  injunction.  He  joined 
the  church  and  studied  the  doctrinal  books,  and  spoke  from 
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time  to  time  at  Sunday  prayer  meetings.  Four  years  after  his 
conversion  he  was  called  by  the  presiding  elder  of  the  Indiana 
circuit  as  assistant  to  the  preacher  in  charge.  He  does  not 
mention  his  pay,  if  any,  in  this  post,  but  in  a  later  year  he 
received  a  salary  of  $9.00  and  a  pair  of  trousers,  and  his  horse 
and  he  were  fed  and  sheltered  free  of  charge  by  members  of 
the  churches  on  their  circuit. 

The  circuit  rider's  life  was  one  of  almost  constant  movement 
and,  in  winter,  of  great  hardship.  "We  thought  out  our  ser- 
mons," says  Tarkington,  "as  we  rode  from  place  to  place,  eight 
to  fifteen  miles  each  day  to  the  preaching-place.  After  preach- 
ing and  leading  class,  we  often  rode  several  miles  to  dine.  At 
night  there  was  hardly  ever  good  light — firelight,  or  a  little 
tin  lamp,  fastened  to  the  side  of  the  room  in  a  log,  supplied 
with  lard  or  bear's-grease.  I  used  to  carry  candles,  cut  in  two, 
in  a  tin  box,  and  so  would  read  until  bedtime  by  candle-light, 
and  get  up  often  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  read  until 
the  family  arose.  .  .  .  The  life  in  the  air,  the  motion  of  riding, 
the  movement  of  your  horse,  the  variety  of  the  way,  keeps  you 
alive,  awake,  and  there  is  apt  to  be  life  in  a  sermon  that 
you  ride  with." 

Tarkington  described  religion  in  those  early  days  as  being 
"very  vigorous,"  especially  in  the  case  of  women,  and  his 
evidence  is  convincing.  "I  have,"  he  says,  "seen  the  women 
shouting,  and,  in  bending  backwards,  their  hair  would  stream 
down,  touching  the  floor.  It  seemed  that  they  would  break 
their  backs.  Some  would  have  the  jerks.  No  two  men  could 
hold  them  still.  The  holders  would  be  thrown  down.  The 
best  way  to  treat  them  was  to  get  out  of  their  way,  .  .  .  and 
only  see  that  they  did  not  hurt  themselves.  There  is  something 
in  the  jerks  unexplainable.  I  asked  Mrs.  John  Givens,  who  at 
times  had  them,  to  explain  what  they  were.  She  said  that, 
when  she  felt  like  shouting  praises  to  God,  if  she  did  it  willingly, 
she  did  not  have  them ;  but  when  she  resisted  shouting,  which 
she  said  she  had  done  until  the  blood  ran  out  of  her  nose,  then 
the  jerks  came,  and  were  very  hard  with  her."  The  fact  that 
Mrs.  Givens  was  a  Presbyterian  indicates  that  the  "shakes" 
were  not  limited  to  the  Methodists. 
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The  effects  of  an  aroused  desire  for  salvation  were  not 
always  so  happy  as  in  the  case  of  Henry  Hoover,  recounted  in 
the  preceding  chapter.  Shortly  after  Tarkington's  own  conver- 
sion, he  tried  at  a  camp  meeting  to  win  over  a  neighbor, 
Campbell  Berry.  But  the  latter  "stood  looking  on  in  stubborn 
silence"  until  his  wife  "who  could  pray  like  a  saint,  led  in 
prayer."  Berry  then  "commenced  crying;  from  a  low  murmur, 
his  voice  grew  louder  and  louder,  higher  and  higher,  till  he 
could  be  heard  a  mile."  His  "grief  seemed  unutterable,  he 
found  no  relief,"  Tarkington  commented.  "He  went  to  Texas 
and  died  there." 

In  1829,  Tarkington  was  transferred  to  Rushville  circuit, 
which  included  part  of  the  Whitewater  Valley,  and  shortly 
after  his  marriage  in  183 1,  to  Maria  Slauson  of  Switzerland 
County,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Wayne  circuit.  His  head- 
quarters were  at  Centerville,  where  Booth  Tarkington's  father, 
John,  was  born.  By  this  time  Tarkington's  salary  had  been 
advanced  to  $144  a  year.  High  salaries  such  as  this  were  paid 
largely  in  produce,  which  yielded  far  less  in  cash  than  the  figure 
at  which  it  was  appraised  by  the  donors.  Like  all  Methodist 
circuit  riders  of  the  day,  he  was  moved  to  a  new  circuit  every 
two  or  three  years,  and  in  the  eighteen  years  that  he  remained 
on  or  near  the  Whitewater  he  lived  at  Centerville,  Brownsville, 
Lawrenceburg,  Richmond,  Liberty,  and  Brookville. 

By  the  time  Tarkington  arrived  in  Richmond  in  1839 — the 
year  the  stars  fell  in  eastern  Indiana — the  Methodists  had  made 
considerable  headway  and  opposition  from  the  Friends  was 
dying  down.  Some  of  the  Quaker  children  were  even  permitted 
to  venture  into  the  Sunday  night  services  at  the  Methodist 
Church,  and  Tarkington  remembered  seeing  "the  little  smooth 
white  caps  close  by  the  door,  and  sometimes  they  got  to  the  altar 
of  prayer."  Moreover,  when  he  was  dangerously  ill  "with 
sinking  chills"  contracted  at  a  camp  meeting,  one  of  the  leading 
Richmond  Friends,  Mark  E.  Reeves,  "was  very  kind  and 
attentive,"  stayed  with  Tarkington  during  the  critical  nights  of 
his  sickness  and,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  step  out,  took  him 
riding  in  his  carriage  every  day  for  weeks.  (As  a  token  of 
appreciation,  the  Tarkingtons  named  the  son  born  to  them 
soon  afterwards,  William  Simeon  Reeves  Tarkington.) 
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While  Tarkington  was  living  in  Centerville  for  a  second 
time,  the  terrible  cholera  epidemic  of  1843  broke  out.  The 
Reverend  Augustus  Jocelyn,  famous  itinerant  preacher  from 
the  East,  came  to  Centerville,  "lecturing  on  hygiene,  medicines, 
treatment,  etc.,  saying  cholera  could  be  prevented  by  them.  But 
he  was  disappointed,"  says  Tarkington,  "for  he  died  with 
seven  of  his  pills  in  him." 

Tarkington  joined  with  the  Friends  and  Jonathan  Shaw, 
a  Whitewater  lay  preacher,  in  taking  a  stand  against  drinking 
at  a  time  when  the  Methodists  generally  held  back  from  the 
prohibition  movement.  Shaw  was  one  of  the  warmest  exhorters 
in  the  circuit.  When  he  got  going,  he  would  "stretch  up  high 
on  tiptoe,  with  arms  extended,  and  then  suddenly  double  up, 
or  rather  down,  stoop  down,  and  spring  from  one  end  of 
the  pulpit  to  the  other."  At  a  service  in  Boston,  near  Richmond, 
preaching  on  the  text  "Wine  is  a  Mocker,"  Shaw  "flirted  clean 
out  of  that  pulpit,  and  down  to  the  floor  on  his  hands  and 
knees  into  the  congregation."  But,  adds  Tarkington,  "he  had 
the  nerve  to  finish  his  sermon.  And  he  lived  to  hear  people 
say  he  was  right  in  his  views  all  the  time."2 

During  his  two  years  at  Richmond,  Tarkington  was  a 
"stationed"  minister,  that  is,  he  occupied  but  a  single,  regular 
pulpit.  But  all  the  rest  of  his  time  on  the  Whitewater  his  main 
congregation  was  only  one  of  a  great  many  which  he  was 
required  to  serve  regularly — the  home  pulpit  on  Sunday,  the 
others  during  the  week.  The  Centerville  circuit,  for  example, 
embraced  twenty-one  congregations,  including  such  widely 
scattered  points  as  Abington,  Boston,  Doddridge's  Chapel, 
Economy,  Newport,  and  Hagerstown. 

Tarkington  liked  living  on  the  Whitewater  and  wished  to 
stay  there,  but  God,  in  the  guise  of  his  presiding  bishop,  was 
otherwise  disposed.  In  1847,  upon  the  retirement  of  the 
presiding  elder   of   the   Vincennes    District,    Tarkington   was 

2  The  "teetotaler"  movement,  begun  in  the  1820's,  reached  its  climax  on 
the  Upper  Whitewater,  as  elsewhere,  with  the  advent  of  the  "Washingtonian" 
itinerant  preachers  in  the  1840's.  Young,  History  of  Wayne  County,  Indiana, 
pp.  105-6.  Considering  the  impressive  size  of  George  Washington's  wine 
and  liquor  bills,  retained  among  his  papers,  the  choice  of  name  by  these 
early  advocates  of  prohibition  was  somewhat  paradoxical. 
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appointed  to  his  place,  and  though  he  later  covered  many  a 
mile  of  Whitewater  road  raising  money  for  Indiana  Asbury 
( De  Pauw)  University,  he  never  lived  on  the  river  again.  He 
died  at  Greensburg,  Indiana,  in   1861. 


THE  NATIONAL  ROAD 

Few  things  were  so  important  to  a  pioneer  settlement  remote 
from  navigable  water  as  its  wagon  roads.  Yet  such  roads 
were  few  in  number  and  almost  invariably  abominable.  Such 
was  the  case  in  the  Upper  Whitewater  Valley,1  and  the  citizens 
of  Wayne  County  must  therefore  have  read  with  joyful  interest 
their  Richmond  Public  Leger  of  March  17,  1827.  The  paper 
announced  that  Jonathan  Knight,  chief  surveyor  of  the  cele- 
brated National  Road,  had  reported  to  General  Alexander 
Macomb,  chief  of  the  Engineering  Corps  of  the  United  States 
Army :  "After  the  random  lines  and  reconnoisances  were 
prosecuted  to  Indianapolis,  it  was  determined,  on  full  view  of 
the  subject,  that  such  were  the  circumstances  of  the  ground  and 
waters,  lying  on  and  near  to  a  straight  line,  the  location  should 
pass  through  Springfield,  the  seat  of  justice  for  Clark  county, 
Ohio;  Richmond,  in  Indiana  and  Centreville,  the  Seat  of 
Justice  for  Wayne  county,  Indiana." 

Knight's  orders  were  to  run  the  line  from  Columbus  to 
Indianapolis,  in  as  direct  a  line  as  practicable.  Richmond  lay 
two  miles  south  of  this  line,  but  Knight,  a  good  Quaker,  pre- 

1  Luther  M.  Feeger,  business  manager  of  the  Richmond  Palladium-Item 
and  president  of  the  Wayne  County  Historical  Society,  has  collected  much 
interesting  information  on  the  early  roads  of  the  region  in  "Travels  in  Wayne 
County,"  in  Richmond  Municipal  Airport  Dedication  Program,  July  4-5,  1945 
(Richmond,  Ind.  [1945]). 

As  late  as  1836,  Jacob  Schramm,  writing  of  a  journey  from  Cincinnati 
via  Brookville  to  his  farm  southeast  of  Indianapolis,  says :  "In  the  end 
there  was  nothing  but  such  a  terrible  corduroy  road,  that  we  would  have 
had  soul  and  breath  shaken  out  of  us  if  we  had  not  traveled  at  a  slow  walk. 
The  road  took  us  through  an  endless  virgin  forest,  with  a  light  spot  here 
and  there  that  was  mostly  swamp.  Then  it  would  plunge  again  into  the 
darkness  of  the  trees.  Although  in  Germany  I  loved  the  solitude  of  the 
forest,  this  was  too  much  for  me."  Vonnegut,  Emma  S.  (ed.  and  trans.),  The 
Schramm  Letters  .  .  .  {Indiana  Historical  Society  Publications,  XI,  No.  4, 
Indianapolis,  1935),  p.  264. 

The  remarks  of  Aaron  White  and  Branson  Harris  concerning  the 
deplorable  conditions  of  the  roads  on  the  Upper  Whitewater  indicate  that 
they  were,  in  general,  no  better  than  the  one  described  by  Schramm. 
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sumably  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  reasons  for  the  slight 
deviation  required  to  run  the  road  past  the  headquarters  of 
Indiana  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  National  Road — "the  Road"  to  all  Westerners — the 
greatest  nonmilitary  undertaking  of  the  Federal  Government 
prior  to  the  Civil  War,  was  initiated  by  President  Jefferson 
and  Congress  in  1806  by  an  act  providing  for  a  wide,  graded, 
and  well-surfaced  road  from  Cumberland,  Maryland,  through 
Pennsylvania  and  the  panhandle  of  Virginia,  now  West 
Virginia,  to  a  point  on  the  Ohio  River  at  or  near  Wheeling. 
This  part  of  the  road,  traveled  over  and  described  by  Aaron 
White  in  1829,  was  practically  completed  in  18 19  at  a  cost  of 
over  a  million  and  a  half  dollars.  In  1820  Congress  appropriated 
$10,000  for  the  rough  survey  of  a  proposed  extension  of  the 
Cumberland  Road,  as  the  initial  stretch  of  the  National  Road 
was  called,  to  the  most  suitable  point  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  between  St.  Louis  and  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois 
River.  Five  years  later,  at  the  end  of  Monroe's  administration 
Congress  appropriated  $150,000,  to  construct  the  road  as  far 
west  as  Zanesville,  Ohio,  and  to  make  detailed  surveys  for  the 
proposed  road  as  far  west  as  Jefferson  City,  capital  of  Missouri. 
This  was  the  appropriation  which  brought  Knight  and  his 
assistant  surveyors  to  the  banks  of  the  Whitewater  in  1826.2 

Millions  of  dollars  were  appropriated  and  spent  by  the 
Federal  Government,  during  the  next  twelve  years,  on  extending 
the  Road  to  the  Mississippi,  yet  it  was  not  completed  all  the 
way  until  in  the  fifties,  when  private  turnpike  companies  took 
over  the  work.3 '  It  was  the  principal  mail  route  from  Wash- 
ington to  St.  Louis,  with  branch  lines  running  north  and  south 
to  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  and  other  major  settlements  in  the 
Northwest.  In  my  boyhood,  a  favorite  theme  of  the  old-timers 
was  the  mail  coach,  heralded  by  a  far-sounding  bugle,  galloping 
with  its  six  horses  to  the  post  office  door,  disgorging  its  sack 

2  See  Burns,  Lee,  The  National  Road  in  Indiana  {Indiana  Historical 
Society  Publciations,  VII,  No.  4,  Indianapolis,  1919). 

3  The  twenty-two  miles  of  the  road  that  lies  in  Wayne  County  were 
surfaced  in  1850  by  the  Wayne  County  Turnpike  Company.  Tolls  were,  of 
course,  collected  and  yielded  the  stockholders  of  the  company  an  excellent  in- 
come on  their  investment.   Young,  History  of  Wayne  County,  Indiana,  p.  107. 
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of  mail,  and  dashing  away  to  the  next  relay  station.  The  Road 
was  also  a  great  route  for  freighting  and  droving.  At  night,  at 
one  of  the  inns  along  the  way,  as  one  traveler  wrote,  there 
might  be  "thirty  six-horse  teams  on  the  wagon  yard,  one 
hundred  Kentucky  mules  in  an  adjacent  lot,  one  thousand  hogs 
in  other  enclosures,  and  as  many  fat  cattle  from  Illinois  in 
adjoining  fields.  The  music  made  by  this  large  number  of 
hogs,  in  eating  corn  on  a  frosty  night/'  he  added,  "I  will  never 
forget.  After  supper  and  attention  to  the  teams,  the  wagoners 
would  gather  in  the  bar  room  and  listen  to  music  on  the  violin, 
furnished  by  one  of  their  fellows,  have  a  'Virginia  hoe-down/ 
sing  songs,  tell  anecdotes,  and  hear  the  experience  of  drivers 
and  drovers  from  all  points  on  the  road,  and  when  it  was  all 
over,  unroll  their  beds,  lay  them  down  on  the  floor  before  the 
bar  room  fire,  side  by  side,  and  sleep,  with  their  feet  near  the 
fire,  as  soundly  as  under  the  paternal  roof."4 

It  was  the  thoroughfare  to  the  West.  The  May  24,  1834, 
issue  of  the  Richmond  Palladium  reported,  "A  caravan  of 
about  two  hundred  Mormonites  with  a  long  train  of  wagons 
passed  through  this  place  on  their  way  to  the  'far  west.'  There 
were  but  few  women  among  them,  and  the  men  generally  (if  not 
all)  supplied  with  fire  arms.  A  stout,  hardy  set  of  looking 
fellows  they  were  too,  and  many  of  them  quite  intelligent.  From 
their  equipments  it  has  been  suspected  that  they  intend  joining 
and  defending  their  brethren  in  Jackson  county,  Missouri.  They 
professed  to  be  in  search  of  new  lands,  whereon  to  form  a 
settlement,  either  in  Illinois  or  farther  west." 

In  September,  1836,  the  Palladium  announced  that  a 
hundred  immigrant  wagons  a  day  had  passed  through  Richmond 
the  preceding  week.  Joseph  John  Gurney,  the  traveling 
Friends  minister,  wrote  to  Amelia  Opie  an  account  of  his 
journey  along  this  road  and  his  reflections  on  the  import  of  the 
great  western  migration.5  "On  the  23rd  of  the  9th  Month 
(Sept.)  1837,  I  set  out  [from  Steubenville,  Ohio]  for  my 
journey  to  Indiana  by  the  National  Western  road — a  macada- 

*  Quoted  in  Searight,  Thomas  B.,  The  Old  Pike.  A  History  of  the  Na- 
tional Road  .   .    .    (Uniontown,  Pa.,  1894),  p.  142. 

5  Gurney,  Journey  in  North  America  .   .   .,  pp.  27-35. 
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mi  zed  turnpike,  and  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  rough  and  almost 
dangerous  ways  by  which  I  had  been  travelling  since  I  entered 
the  state  at  the  beginning  of  the  month.  I  was  conveyed  in  one 
of  the  homely  but  comfortable  wagons  of  the  country,  a  light 
carriage  on  springs,  drawn  by  two  good  horses,  and  fraught 
with  other  conveniences.  It  belonged  to  the  kind  and  intelligent 
friend  who  undertook,  from  pure  love  to  the  cause  in  which 
I  was  engaged,  to  be  my  driver  and  companion." 

Two  days'  journey,  eighty-two  miles,  brought  them  to 
Reynoldsburg. 

kkFrom  Reynoldsburg  we  proceeded,  before  breakfast,  to 
Columbus,  the  seat  of  government — a  baby  metropolis  bursting 
into  life,  and  already  making  some  show  of  magnificence, 
though  at  present  with  a  population  of  only  a  few  thousands.  .  .  . 

''After  spending  an  interesting  morning  at  Columbus,  we 
took  our  afternoon  stage  to  Jefferson,  still  on  the  national 
road,  where  we  held  a  meeting  in  a  little  chapel  belonging  to 
the  Methodists,  who  seem  to  be  the  leading  religionists  in 
these  small  places.  At  our  pot-house  breakfast,  early  the  next 
morning,  our  table  was  supplied  with  venison  steaks,  fried 
chicken  and  ham,  molasses,  preserved  cherries,  etc. — one  of  the 
usual  indications  of  the  plenti fulness  of  the  country.  ...  At 
Jefferson  we  were  compelled  to  desert  the  national  road,  which 
was  no  further  in  a  finished  state ;  our  route  lay  over  a  flat 
country  and  through  fine  woods — the  road  intensely  bad  and 
muddy.  It  was  in  this  part  of  my  journey  that  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  natural  prairies  of  America — rich  and  beautiful 
meadows,  with  which  the  forest  is  here  interspersed.  .    .    . 

"The  day's  journey  which  I  am  now  describing,  brought 
us  to  Springfield,  a  rising  town  of  considerable  importance, 
where  we  held  a  public  meeting  for  worship  and  were  kindly 
entertained  at  the  house  of  an  opulent  friend.  .  .  .  Thus  were 
we  prepared  for  the  somewhat  tedious  journey  of  two  more 
days,  through  a  half -cultivated  country,  until  we  reached  the 
pleasant  town  of  Richmond,  on  the  White  Water  River,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  state  of  Indiana. 
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"The  next  night  we  lodged  in  a  miserable  house  of  enter- 
tainment by  the  road-side,  which  was  crowded  with  persons 
travelling  westward,  and  almost  intolerable  was  the  bundling. 
Undoubtedly  the  most  interesting  and  surprising  circumstance 
which  engaged  my  attention,  during  this  journey  on  the  main 
route  to  the  westward,  was  the  unparalleled  scene  of  move- 
ment— all  in  one  direction — of  which  we  were  witnesses.  'West- 
ward, westward  speed  thy  way,'  seemed  to  be  the  common 
motto.  I  am  wholly  unable  to  conjecture  what  might  be  the 
number  of  wagons,  all  of  large  dimensions,  and  filled  with  the 
sturdy  families  of  the  east,  which  we  overtook  as  they  were 
making  their  slow  but  sure  progress  towards  the  wilderness  of 
Indiana,  Illinois,  or  possibly  Wisconsin.  .  .  .  Sometimes  these 
moving  families  would  fill  the  houses  of  entertainment  by  the 
road-side  at  night.  More  frequently,  however,  we  observed 
them  bivouacking,  for  the  night's  lodging,  in  some  convenient 
spot  under  the  shelter  of  the  woods. 

"Here  it  is  only  fair  to  remark  that  this  perpetual  move  to 
the  westward  is  by  no  means  always  attended  with  success. 
Occasionally  we  observed  a  wagonload  of  these  migratory 
people  returning  eastward.  .  .  .  dejection  and  disappoint- 
ment .  .  .  marked  on  their  countenances.  .  .  .  One  could  not 
witness  the  scenes  which  I  have  now  described,  without  many 
a  reflection  on  the  floating  and  uncertain  circumstances  to 
which  we  are  all  liable  in  this  state  of  discipline  and  change.  In 
the  mean  time,  who  can  calculate  what  will  be  the  ultimate  dif- 
fusion and  greatness  of  the  people  of  the  United  States?" 

This  was  the  heyday  of  the  Road.  Yet,  even  in  its  decline, 
the  Road  never  ceased  to  be  an  important  artery  of  local 
travel,  and,  with  the  advent  of  the  automobile,  it  came  into 
its  own  again  as  Route  40. 


THE  WHITEWATER  CANAL 

The  Erie  Canal  was  one  of  the  most  successful  public 
enterprises  ever  undertaken  in  the  United  States,  but  its 
very  success  let  loose  a  frenzy  of  canal  building  which  seriously 
crippled  the  public  finances  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Illinois, 
and  bankrupted  the  state  of  Indiana.  Every  so  often  the 
American  people,  or  a  large  part  of  them,  seem  impelled  to 
go  on  a  gigantic  spending  spree.  Sometimes  it  is  by  way  of 
private  hazard,  such  as  the  land  speculations  which  brought 
disaster  to  Robert  Morris,  General  Knox,  and  other  Revolu- 
tionary fathers.  At  other  times  it  takes  the  form  of  extravagant 
public  enterprise,  which,  when  the  frenzy  is  over,  is  recognized 
as  having  been  visionary.  Whitewater  Canal  was  of  the 
latter  variety. 

With  roads  as  bad  as  they  were  in  the  early  days,  it  was 
inevitable  that  residents  of  the  Whitewater  Valley  should  give 
thought  to  the  possibilities  of  diverting  the  water  of  their 
shallow,  rocky,  tumbling  river  into  the  channel  of  a  deeper  rock- 
free  and  placid  canal,  and,  in  August,  1825,  delegates  from 
Dearborn,  Franklin,  Wayne,  Union,  and  Fayette  counties  met 
at  Harrison,  on  the  Indiana-Ohio  border,  to  discuss  the  pos- 
sibilities of  building  a  canal  down  the  Whitewater.1  The  next 
year  United  States  Senator  William  Hendricks  of  Indiana, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Roads  and  Canals, 
recommended  that  the  possibility  of  uniting  the  Wabash  and 
Miami  rivers  with  the  Ohio  by  a  canal  through  the  Whitewater 
Valley  be  explored  by  the  War  Department.2 

The  report  on  this  project,  submitted  in  1829  by  Colonel 
Howard  Stansbury  of  the  United  States  Engineers,  declared 
the  project  impracticable,3  and,  but  for  the  sensational  success 
of  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  consequent  race  for  canals  throughout 

1  Miller,  James  M.,  "The  Whitewater  Canal,"  in  Indiana  Magazine  of 
History,  111(1907),  108. 

2  U.  S.  Senate  Documents,  19  Congress,  1  session,  no.  8. 

3  Indiana  House  Journal,  1829-30,  Appendix,  p.  8. 
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the  country,  the  question  might  never  have  been  revived. 
However,  the  stories  (largely  true)  of  the  great  return  to  the 
state  of  New  York  on  its  investment  in  the  Erie  Canal,  the 
phenomenal  increase  in  real  estate  values  along  the  canal,  and 
the  tremendous  reduction  in  the  cost  of  transporting  farm 
products  to  Albany  and  New  York  City  dazzled  the  citizens 
of  the  hinterland.  If  only  the  farmers  of  the  Whitewater  and 
the  Wabash  could  secure  a  similar  outlet  for  their  products, 
the  villages  at  strategic  points  along  the  rivers  would  become 
entrepots  for  the  vast  commerce  that  would  ensue,  and  the 
Hoosier  state  as  a  whole  would  soon  be  rolling  in  wealth — so 
the  optimists  thought  and  said. 

Unfortunately,  there  was  little  liquid  capital  in  Indiana,  and 
eastern  capitalists  were  not  as  much  interested  in  the  speculative 
securities  of  private  western  canal  companies  as  in  investments 
nearer  home.  The  public  credit  of  the  states  of  the  Northwest 
was,  however,  good,  and  state  bonds  might  well  be  marketed  in 
Philadelphia,  then  the  financial  center  of  the  country,  in  New7 
York,  or  elsewhere  in  the  East.  In  January,  1836,  the  Indiana 
legislature  took  the  plunge  and  authorized  the  appointment  of 
a  Board  of  Commissioners  to  borrow  up  to  $10,000,000  at 
interest  "not  exceeding  five  percent."  for  a  mammoth  project 
of  state  improvements.  This  sweeping  measure  included  the 
macadamizing  of  the  road  from  New  Albany  to  Vincennes 
and  the  resurvey  of  the  route  between  Jeffersonville  and 
Crawfordsville ;  a  railroad  from  Madison  through  Indianapolis 
to  Lafayette;  improvement  of  the  Wabash  River;  construction 
of  the  Central  Canal  from  a  point  on  the  Wabash  River  between 
Logansport  and  Fort  Wayne  through  Indianapolis  to  Evans- 
ville;  and  extension  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal.  It  also 
provided  for  the  construction  of  a  canal  from  Cambridge  City, 
where  the  National  Road  crosses  West  Fork  of  Whitewater,  to 
Brookville,  junction  of  the  two  forks  of  Whitewater,  and  from 
there  to  Lawrenceburg  on  the  Ohio.  At  Lawrenceburg,  the 
pork  and  flour  of  eastern  Indiana  could  be  transhipped  to  river 
vessels  bound  for  the  warehouses  and  ocean-going  vessels  at 
New  Orleans. 

On  the  day  when  this  thrilling  news  reached  Brookville  there 
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was  great  rejoicing.  In  the  evening  the  event  was  celebrated 
"with  speaking  by  prominent  men,  all  buildings,  public  and 
private,  being  illuminated,  and  long  rows  of  lights  placed  on  the 
fences  along  Meirs  Street.  A  long  procession  .  .  .  amid  the 
ringing  of  bells,  beating  of  drums  and  roaring  of  cannon, 
marched  through  the  streets  to  the  inspiring  strains  of  a  band 
of  music.  .   .   .  the  cannon  boomed  till  daylight."4 

Connersville,  the  largest  village  up  West  Fork,  greeted  the 
news  with  similar  manifestations  of  joy,  though  the  celebration 
was  marred  there  by  the  premature  explosion  of  a  festive  can- 
non, which  killed  one  youth  and  terribly  injured  three  others. 

In  September,  1836,  ground  for  the  first  section  of  the 
canal,  from  Brookville  to  Lawrenceburg,  was  broken  at  Brook- 
ville  by  Governor  Noah  Noble  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
recitation  by  John  Finley,  the  Hoosier  poet,  of  lines  written 
especially  for  the  occasion.  Less  than  three  years  later,  the 
"Ben  Franklin"  of  Lawrenceburg,  the  first  boat  to  operate  on 
the  canal,  arrived  a  little  below  Brookville,  where  the  exulting 
citizens  unhitched  the  tugging  mules  and  drew  the  boat  by  hand 
to  the  town  landing.  A  month  later  a  Whitewater-built  packet, 
appropriately  called  "The  Native,"  was  added  to  the  run  from 
Brookville  to  Lawrenceburg,  and  rosy  visions  of  greatness  were 
seen  in  the  approaching  days,  when  completion  of  the  northern 
section  of  the  canal  would  make  Brookville  the  shipping  center 
of  the  whole  of  eastern  Indiana.5 

This  vision  was  clouded,  however,  in  the  fall  of  1839,  by 
an  abrupt  official  announcement  that  the  canal  could  not  be 
completed  from  Brookville  northward,  because  the  state  was 
penniless  and  had  exhausted  its  credit.  The  contractors  and 
workmen  thrown  out  of  employment  were  dumbfounded.  Con- 
sidering that  the  annual  interest  charges  on  the  state  debt  were 
around  $600,000,  compared  with  an  annual  state  revenue  of  less 
than  $50,000,  and  that  the  receipts  from  the  public  enterprises 

4  Miller,  "The  Whitewater  Canal,"  in  Indiana  Magazine  of  History, 
III,    110. 

'  There  is  information  about  the  canal  as  well  as  about  other  early 
developments  in  the  neighborhood  of  Brookville  in  Reifel,  August  J., 
History  of  Franklin  County  Indiana  .  .  .  (B.  F.  Bowen  &  Company,  Inc., 
Indianapolis,  1915),  pp.  245-63. 
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were  less  than  the  cost  of  upkeep,  the  surprising  thing  is  not 
that  the  work  was  suddenly  stopped,  but  that  it  had  continued 
so  long. 

The  traffic  and  tolls  on  the  section  of  the  canal  from 
Brookville  to  Lawrenceburg  proved  meager.  Trade  continued 
to  flow  mainly  in  the  old  channel,  on  hoof  or  by  wagon  along 
the  dusty  or  muddy  roads,  from  Richmond  and  the  other 
villages  of  the  valley,  not  to  Lawrenceburg,  but  to  Cincinnati. 
Three  projects,  however,  buoyed  the  spirits  of  those  who  had 
foreseen  a  dazzling  future  for  the  canal.  The  first  was  the 
construction  of  a  privately  owned  canal  down  East  Fork  from 
Richmond  to  Brookville ;  the  second,  the  projected  construction 
of  a  spur  from  Harrison,  below  Brookville,  to  Cincinnati ;  the 
third,  the  completion  by  private  capital  of  the  proposed  section 
up  West  Fork  to  the  National  Road. 

The  Richmond  and  Brookville  Canal  Company,  incorporated 
in  1838  to  build  a  canal  along  East  Fork,  had  secured  many 
stock  subscriptions,  and  some  paid-in  capital  at  that  time.  But 
it  had  made  little  progress  in  construction,  presumably  because 
the  East  Fork  merchants  and  farmers,  however  canal  crazy, 
realized  that  they  could  not  compete  with  the  projected  state 
canal  only  a  few  miles  to  the  west.  The  state  having  abandoned 
that  enterprise,  the  promoters  of  the  East  Fork  canal  now  be- 
stirred themselves.  They  contended  that  it  "would  be  the  chan- 
nel through  which  all  the  trade  of  one  of  the  most  populous, 
fertile,  and  wealthy  regions  of  the  western  country  would 
pass.  Richmond,  situated  at  the  head  of  navigation,  with  its 
vast  water  power,  extensive  capital,  and  enterprising  inhabi- 
tants, might  become  the  Pittsburgh  of  Indiana  ;  .  .  .  the  whole 
country,  within  its  reach  would  be  invigorated ;  [and]  new 
sources  of  trade  .  .  .  now  unknown  or  lying  dormant  for  the 
want  of  an  outlet,  would  be  developed.'16 

Demands  were  made  on  subscribers  for  the  cash  due  on 
their  unpaid  stock  subscriptions,  and  the  General  Assembly  was 
asked  for  special  tax  relief.     The  legislature  was  unimpressed, 

6  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  in  Relation  to  the  Richmond  and 
Brookville  Canal  Company,  in  Indiana  Documentary  Journal,  1840-41,  House 
Documents,  Xo.  29,  p.  364. 
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and  a  knockout  blow  was  given  to  the  East  Fork  canal  in  1847 
by  a  flood  which  swept  away  most  of  the  work  that  had  been 
done  on  it. 

The  Harrison-Cincinnati  branch  was  a  far  more  promising 
project.  Though  the  trade  of  the  valley  could  not  be  diverted 
from  flourishing  Cincinnati  to  the  small  and  stagnant  village 
of  Lawrenceburg,  there  was  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
building  of  a  canal  from  the  Whitewater  to  Cincinnati  would 
greatly  stimulate  trade  and  produce  a  rich  harvest  of  tolls  for 
the  canal.  The  main  drawback  was  the  construction  of  a 
tunnel,  involving  engineering  difficulties  and  heavy  expense, 
to  carry  the  canal  through  a  range  of  hills  at  North  Bend 
between  Harrison  and  Cincinnati.  Private  capital,  aided  by 
a  stock  subscription  from  the  State  of  Ohio  and  the  Cincinnati 
local  government,  surmounted  all  difficulties  and  opened  the 
spur  in  1843.  Though  yielding  no  profits  to  its  stockholders, 
the  traffic  over  this  branch  was  heavy,  as  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  during  the  month  of  January,  1851,  among  other  things, 
19,522  barrels  of  flour,  1,131,218  pounds  of  "bulk  pork"  and 
92,380  feet  of  lumber  were  carried  over  it.7 

As  to  the  West  Fork  project,  the  state,  in  1842,  conveyed  its 
right  of  way  and  improvements,  on  which  it  had  spent  about 
$350,000,  to  a  private  corporation,  the  Whitewater  Valley 
Canal  Company.  The  transfer  was  on  condition  that  the  com- 
pany raise  $400,000  and  complete  the  canal  to  the  National 
Road  at  Cambridge  City.  The  canal  was  completed  in  1846, 
and  in  1847  a  branch  line,  constructed  with  local  capital  by  the 
Hagerstown  Canal  Company,  was  opened  from  Cambridge  City 
to  Hagerstown. 

A  first-hand  account  of  a  trip  down  this  canal  is  found  in 
Henry  Shombre's  diary8  of  his  trip  to  Cincinnati  on  his  way 
to  the  gold  fields  in  '49.  Shombre  was  an  eager  youth  in  his 
early  twenties.     He  came  from  Philomath,  a  flourishing  little 

7  Cist,  Charles,  Sketches  and  Statistics  of  Cincinnati  in  1851  (Cincinnati, 
1851),  pp.  142-43. 

8  Photostat  copy  in  the  Indiana  Division,  Indiana  State  Library ;  original 
in  possession  of  Malcolm  Shombre  Smith,  Topeka,  Kansas.  The  diary  was 
published  serially  in  Kate  Milner  Rabb's  column,  "The  Hoosier  Listening 
Post,"  in  the  Indianapolis  Star  in  June,  1934. 
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village  ten  miles  southwest  of  Richmond  in  Union  County.9 

"March  19  [18]  1849.  Hagerstown  9  O'clock,  big  crowd, 
boys  tite.  Connersville,  crowd.  Salute  fired,  gun  in  cabin 
shot  through  door.  Some  feel  very  bad— gals,  one  fell  over 
&  hurt  his  shin,  music  dans ;  coffee  week. 

"Monday  20  [19].  Woke  in  Laurel,  fine  morning,  crowd 
come  to  see  us.  boys  in  fine  spirits,  lame  man  better.  Shooting 
after  breakfast,  met  Mr.  Huet.  Glad  to  see  him.  Boat 
reshiping  ...  our  boys  little  tite.  feel  better,  help  reship. 
took  all  day.  Start  at  Sundown,  run  aground  2ce.  Pilot  got 
mad,  swore,  ript  tore,  snorted,  about  to  leave,  concluded  to 
stay,  all  glad  of  it.  banjo  playing  dancing,  all  fired  a  salute, 
some  playing  cards,  some  tite  and  full  of  fun. 

Tuesday  20.  Boat  made  poor  progress,  last  night  run 
aground  7  times,  reached  Brookville  at  6  a.m.  lay  by  2  hours, 
saw  Mr.  Miller  of  Fairfield  with  wife  and  family  [bound]  for 
California,  one  of  the  boys  shot  a  goose,  some  of  them 
tite.  music  &  dancing  .  .  .  arrived  at  Harrison,  the  boys  all 
armed  on  deck  fired  salute,  the  whole  town  came  down  to 
see  us.  lay  there  one  hour,  at  night  great  trouble  about 
beds,  stowed  on  deck.  Stealing  blankets,  lots  of  fun.  get  to 
sleep  at  12  O'clock.  .   .   . 

'Wednesday  21.  morning  cloudy  and  cold,  boys  in  good 
spirits,  the  goos  for  breakfast.  ...  At  9  O'clock  pass  through 
the  Harrison  tunnel.  Had  a  long  talk  with  some  of  the  boys 
about  home  and  the  boys  feel  a  little  bad  but  not  much.  Left 
the  boat  5  miles  above  Cincinnati.  Climbed  to  the  top  of  the 
highest  peak  on  the  Ohio.  .  .  .  Arrived  in  Cincinnati 
2  1/2  O'clock." 

The  canal  was  doomed  to  failure  even  before  the  railroads 
arrived  to  compete  with  it.  The  dams  which  fed  the  water 
from  the  river  into  the  canal  were  strong  enough  to  cope  with 
the  ordinary  freshets,  but  every  two  or  three  years  the  river 
would  go  on  a  rampage,  wash  out  the  feeder  dams  and  adjacent 
canal  banks,  disrupt  traffic  for  months,  and  pile  up  costs  for 

9  Thanks  to  the  presence  of  Jonathan  Kidwell,  a  famous  Universalist 
preacher,  Philomath  was  a  center  of  Universalism  from  1833  to  1846.  He 
established  Western  Union  Seminary  there,  and  published  the  Philomath 
Encyclopedia  and  The  Sentinel  and  Star  in  the  West. 
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repairs  in  excess  of  the  entire  gross  revenue  since  the  last 
washout.  For  some  years  the  harassed  stockholders  maintained 
a  stubborn  fight  against  the  river's  ravages.  But  under  dates 
of  December  23  and  24,  1852,  Elijah  Coffin  of  Richmond  noted 
in  his  diary,  "It  has  rained  most  profusely,  and  for  many  hours 
together,  insomuch  that  there  is  a  very  great  freshet.  The 
waters  in  the  streams  are  higher  than  they  have  been  for  several 
years."  On  the  25th  he  wrote,  "We  hear  of  great  damages  by 
the  high  water;  many  bridges  are  injured,  and  some  carried 
off;  the  railroads  are  injured,  and  their  use  temporarily 
suspended;  and  the  Whitewater  Canal  is  so  greatly  injured, 
that  its  being  again  repaired  for  use  appears  somewhat  doubt- 
ful."10 As  Coffin  feared,  the  high  water  of  1852  proved  to  be 
the  final  blow.  Appeals  were  again  made  to  the  stockholders 
for  further  contributions  of  capital  but  they,  like  the  state 
before,  had  had  enough. 

The  old  towpath  became  the  road  bed  for  a  railway  from 
Cincinnati  to  Cambridge  City,  but  the  canal  boats,  and  the  hopes 
that  centered  upon  them,  passed  into  the  limbo  of  the  half- 
forgotten  past.  Several  portions  of  the  canal  were  made  into 
mill  races,  and  the  section  between  Connersville  and  Milton  is 
now  used  for  developing  hydro-electric  power.  At  the  Conners- 
ville end  of  the  section,  the  canal  is  not  far  above  the  river,  but 
northward,  as  the  locks  (at  which  the  power  is  now  developed) 
raise  the  canal  to  higher  and  higher  levels,  it  reaches  an  elevation 
far  above  that  of  the  neighboring  fields  and  streams.  In  late 
June  this  spot  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  satisfying 
imaginable.  The  banks  of  the  canal,  running  straight  as  a  die 
and  covered  with  wild  roses,  tiger  lilies,  and  elderberry  blos- 
soms, are  pungent  with  the  tangy  scent  of  pennyroyal.  To  the 
west  rise  partly  wooded  hills,  richly  pastured  and  dotted  with 
grazing  cattle  and  sheep ;  to  the  east  unfold  mile  upon  mile  of 
rolling  farmlands,  burgeoning  with  varicolored  fields  of  ripen- 
ing wheat,  and  oats,  young  corn,  and  garden  plants. 

No  wonder  that  so  many  of  the  names  on  the  mail  boxes 
are  the  same  as  those  on  the  oldest  stones  in  the  neighboring 

10  The  Life  of  Elijah  Coffin  .  .  .  edited  by  Mary  C.  Johnson  ([Cincin- 
nati]  E.  Morgan  &  Sons,  1863),  p.  106. 
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graveyards.  Some  of  those  who  stayed  on,  generation  after 
generation,  were  merely  unimaginative,  timid,  or  lethargic. 
Many  of  them  must  have  had  the  instinct  or  wisdom  to  foresee 
that  the  satisfactions  of  wealth,  fame,  or  intellectual  achieve- 
ment could  not  balance  the  sense  of  security  and  fulfillment 
implicit  in  the  tillage  of  these  beautiful  and  ever  fruitful 
farm  lands,  handed  down  from   father  to  son. 


THE  GERMANS  REACH  THE  VALLEY 

In  1827  the  Free  City  of  Bremen  in  Germany  received  from 
William   IV,  the  king  of   Hanover  as  well  as  of   Great 
Britain,  a  grant  of  Hanoverian  land  for  the  establishment  of 
a  port  near  the  mouth  of  the  Weser.    Three  years  later  the  port 
of  Bremerhaven  was  opened  to  commerce,  and  soon  became  one 
of  the  great  tobacco  importing  centers  of  continental  Europe. 
Its  trade  with  Baltimore  was  particularly  active.     The  tobacco 
ships  from  Baltimore  on  discharging  their  cargoes  needed  return 
freights,  and  the  low  rates  offered  to  secure  a  return  load 
attracted  thousands  of  emigrants  from  western  Germany  to 
America.    There  was  a  particularly  large  exodus  from  Hanover, 
where  the  revolutionary  movement  of   1830,  spreading  from 
Hanover's  famous  university  of  Gottingen  to  the  towns  and 
country,  had  engendered  a  widespread  discontent  but  no  reforms. 
At  this  same  time  the  extension  of   the   National   Road 
through  western  Ohio  and  Indiana  created  a  brisk  market  for 
labor  in  the  West,  and  many  of  the  newcomers  arriving  at 
Baltimore   proceeded   immediately   by   foot   or   stagecoach   to 
Wheeling  and  then  down  the  river  to  Cincinnati,  the  great  labor 
clearinghouse  of  the  region.     In  August,  1834,  the  Richmond 
Palladium  carried  an  announcement  by  the  contractor  for  the 
National  Road  bridge  across  East  Fork  of  Whitewater,  offer- 
ing ''the  highest  price  in  cash  for  good  laborers  at  the  Richmond 
bridge  on  the  Cumberland  Road.     Also,  an  additional  number 
of  stone  cutters  wanted,  for  which  $1.50  per  day  will  be  given 
for  good  workmen."1 

John  Gerhard  Petersen,  recently  arrived  in  Cincinnati  from 
Astrup,  near  Osnabriick,  Hanover,  was  a  stonemason,  and, 
within  a  few  weeks  after  the  appearance  of  the  above  advertise- 
ment, he  was  at  work  on  the  stonework  of  the  bridge  at 
Richmond.  Peterson  (for  his  name  was  soon  Americanized) 
prospered,    and    married    Eliza    Hunt,    the    eighteen-year-old 

1  Quoted   in    The   Richmond,    Palladium    1831-mi,    I00th    Anniversary 
(January  1,  1931),  p.  4. 
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daughter  of  a  well-known  Quaker  couple,  Abner  and  Susannah 
Hunt.  The  minutes  of  the  White  Water  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Women  Friends  record  that  on  November  28,  1838,  "White 
Water  preparative  meeting  informs  that  Eliza  Peterson, 
formerly  Hunt,  has  accomplished  her  marriage  contrary  to 
discipline"  and  that  two  women  were  "appointed  to  treat  with 
her."  Eliza  seems  to  have  shown  proper  contrition  for  her 
lapse,  for  the  minutes  of  the  succeeding  meeting  state  that 
her  examiners  "report  that  they  have  attended  to  the  appoint- 
ment, and  she  produced  an  acknowledgment  which  this  meeting 
is  free  to  accept." 

Peterson  presumably  wrote  home  glowing  letters,  for  soon 
not  only  his  widowed  mother,  his  sister  Ellen,  and  several  other 
members  of  his  own  family  came  to  the  distant  Whitewater,  but 
also  many  others  from  Astrup  and  neighboring  villages  near 
Osnabriick.  One  of  these,  Bernhard  Knollenberg,  married 
Ellen  Peterson,  brought  his  parents  and  several  brothers  and 
sisters  to  America,  and  became  the  founder  of  a  numerous 
Whitewater  clan  of  farmers,  housewives,  clerks,  merchants 
and  mechanics. 

The  linguistic,  religious,  and  other  barriers  which  often 
isolate  foreign  immigrants,  however  eager  for  assimilation, 
appear  never  to  have  been  raised  against  the  Hanoverian 
newcomers  by  the  Whitewater  Friends.  John  Peterson's  mar- 
riage to  a  member  of  the  older  dominant  group,  and  the  fact 
that  the  patriarch,  Andrew  Hoover,  was  of  German  origin, 
spoke  German,  and  had  done  Friends  missionary  work  among 
Germans  in  western  Ohio,  may  have  contributed  to  the  congenial 
relations  between  the  old  and  the  new.  Probably  the  most 
powerful  factor  was  a  striking  similarity  in  the  views  of  the 
Friends  and  the  Germans.  The  Friends  frowned  upon  litigation 
and  lawyers,  discouraged  ostentation,  deprecated  the  use  of 
hard  liquor,  and  were  strongly  opposed  to  war.  The  other  early 
groups  in  the  community,  most  of  whom  were  from  Kentucky, 
did  not  generally  share  these  views.     The  Germans  did. 

Dr.  John  T.  Plummer,  in  his  Directory  of  the  City  of 
Richmond,  published  in  1857,  repeats  with  much  gusto  the 
following  repartee  of  Charles  W.  Starr,  one  of  the  outstanding 
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pioneer  Friends :  "Starr  signifying  to  one  of  our  lawyers  that 
he  thought,  as  a  class,  they  were  of  little  service  to  a  community, 
the  lawyer  sharply  replied :  'Why,  then,  do  you  employ  us  ?' 
'For  the  same  reason,'  said  Charles,  'that  I  would  use  a  dung- 
fork — to  pitch  a  nuisance  out  of  the  way,  which  I  would  not 
handle  with  my  own  fingers.'  The  Whitewater  Germans 
shared  this  distaste,  and,  until  into  the  twentieth  century,  con- 
sidered the  practice  of  law  a  suspect  vocation. 

The  Friends  were  opposed  to  ostentation  on  principle.  The 
Germans  had  practically  all  been  poor,  simple  peasants  and 
craftsmen  who  had  never  had  the  wherewithal  for  ostentation 
in  the  old  country.  Those  among  them  who  acquired  wealth 
in  their  new  home,  far  from  gaining  prestige,  would  have  lost 
caste  by  flaunting  their  good  fortune. 

As  for  whisky  or  other  hard  liquor,  the  Indiana  Friends  had 
taken  a  strong  stand  against  it  by  the  eighteen-thirties,  regarding 
it  as  the  curse  of  every  frontier  community.  The  Germans, 
unaccustomed  to  the  regular  use  of  hard  liquor,  readily  adopted 
the  Friends'  view,  finding  ample  satisfaction  in  beer,  which 
in  those  days  was  still  in  good  standing  with  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends. 

The  Mexican  War  was  a  further  tie.  The  Friends  held 
James  Russell  Lowell's  view,  expressed  in  the  Biglow  Papers, 
that 

"Ez  fer  war,  I  call  it  murder, — 
There  you  hev  it  plain  an'  flat 
I  don't  want  to  go  no  furder 
Than  my  Testyment  fer  that." 

The  Germans  took  no  stand  against  the  war  on  principle,  but, 
detesting  compulsory  military  service  in  Germany,  they  were 
delighted  to  shun  participation  in  an  American  war  which 
their  Quaker  neighbors  condemned  as  one  of  sheer  aggression 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  Consequently,  while  elsewhere 
in  Indiana  companies  were  quickly  formed  (General  Lew 
Wallace  and  other  Hoosiers  of  later  Civil  War  fame  got  their 
baptism  of  fire  in  Mexico),  the  Richmond  Palladium  reported 
on  June  i,  1847,  tnat  tne  "recruiting  officer  left  this  place,  as 
he  came,  'solitary  and  alone,'  not  one  convert  to  follow  in  his 
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train.  If  Polk  wants  men  to  fight  his  wars  he  must  look 
for  them  elsewhere." 

The  Civil  War  was  a  different  story.  Many  volunteered 
on  the  Northern  side  from  both  the  Quaker  and  German 
elements  on  the  Whitewater.  General  Solomon  Meredith  of 
Cambridge  City,  the  most  prominent  recruiting  officer  and 
soldier  in  the  valley,  was  a  birthright  Friend,  and  German 
names  are  common  in  the  roster  of  volunteer  companies  re- 
cruited in  Wayne  County. 

Peterson  and  most  of  those  who  immediately  followed  him 
were  Lutherans.  Bennett  Baumer  and  several  other  German 
Catholics  had  settled  on  the  Upper  Whitewater  even  before 
Peterson's  arrival,2  and,  by  1846,  a  Catholic  church,  preponder- 
antly German  American  in  membership,  was  established  in 
Richmond.  Furthermore,  the  building  of  the  Whitewater  Canal 
brought  a  great  influx  of  Germans,  mainly  German  Catholics, 
to  the  Brookville  region.  They  kept  largely  to  themselves,  and, 
even  today,  their  principal  settlement,  Oldenburg,  has  the 
atmosphere  and  charm  of  an  old  Continental  village.  A  further 
group  of  Germans — Dunkers  from  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land— settled  around  Hagerstown  and  elsewhere  on  the  upper 
West  Fork  at  an  early  date.  Retaining  their  seventeenth-century 
garb  long  after  most  of  the  Friends  had  succumbed  to  the  lure 
of  modish  dress,  these  Dunkers  gave  a  picturesque  touch  to 
the  valley  well  into  the  twentieth  century. 

2  There  is  some  interesting  material  on  the  early  days  of  the  Germans  in 
and  around  Richmond  in  Fred  J.  Bartel's  The  Institutional  Influence  of  the 
German  Element  of  the  Population  in  Richmond,  Indiana  {Papers  of  the 
Wayne  County,  Indiana,  Historical  Society,  I,  No.  2,  Richmond,  Ind.,  1904). 


ELIJAH  COFFIN  AND  DR.  PLUMMER 

In  December,  1834,  the  Richmond  branch  of  the  State  Bank 
opened  its  doors,  with  Achilles  Williams,  a  prominent 
Richmond  businessman,  as  president  and  Elijah  Coffin  as 
cashier.  When  the  first  State  Bank  was  opened  in  18 17, 
Richmond  was  too  small  to  be  among  the  places  selected  for 
a  branch,  and  after  the  failure  of  the  Bank  in  1822  and  the 
voluntary  closing  of  the  Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Bank  of 
Madison  about  1823,  Indiana  had  no  banks  for  ten  years.  The 
opening  of  the  bank  at  Richmond  was,  therefore,  an  event  of 
exceptional  importance  on  the  Upper  Whitewater. 

Williams  was  soon  succeeded  by  another  president,  but, 
throughout  the  bank's  profitable  existence  of  more  than  twenty 
years,  Coffin  remained  its  cashier.  "Full  six  feet  tall,  rather 
slender,  with  a  beautiful  and  expressive  countenance,  high 
forhead  and  nervous  active  temperament.  .  .  .  dressed  in 
full  Friends'  garb,"  "prudent  and  cautious.  .  .  .  ever  looking 
to  the.  .  .  .  expenditures  of  the  bank,  and  the  solvency  and 
promptitude  of  its  paper,"1  Coffin  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  businessmen  of  the  valley.  Yet  to  those  of  a 
later  generation  his  most  noteworthy  attribute  was  neither  his 
appearance  nor  his  worldly  success,  but  the  fact  that  he 
occasionally  recorded  visions  of  God,  almost  as  vivid  as  those 
of  Jonathan  Edwards. 

One  of  these  occurred  shortly  before  Coffin  left  Milton. 
"I  saw  ourselves,"  he  says,  "situated  in  a  beautiful  cottage 
dwelling,  surrounded  by  delightful  scenery;  the  yard,  and 
grounds  around  were  livingly  green ;  all  the  earth  seemed  as 
it  were  animated  with  beauty  and  cheerfulness ;  the  heavens 
above  were  perfectly  clear  and  brilliant,  the  sky  having  its 
deep  and  lively  blue;  the  sun  was  uncommonly  glorious,  and 

1  Russell,  Elbert,  "Elijah  and  Naomi  Coffin,"  in  Proceedings  of  the 
Celebration  of  the  Establishment  of  Whitewater  Monthly  Meeting  of  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends  (Richmond,  Ind.,  1909),  p.  103;  Young,  History 
of  Wayne  County,  Indiana,  p.  394. 
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shone  with  rays  as  clear  and  uninterrupted  as  could  be  imagined. 
From  some  remarkable  sound,  or  summons  not  now  clearly 
recollected,  our  whole  family  left  the  cottage  on  a  tiptoe  of 
surprise  and  great  wonder ;  we  all  stood  together  in  the  beautiful 
yard  near  the  door;  the  sun  was  just  at  the  western  horizon, 
shining  with  unclouded  brightness,  ready  to  go  down  in  a  few 
minutes;  all  creation  was  still  and  breathless,  as  if  knowing 
what  was  at  hand;  a  great  and  wonderful  movement  was 
visible  in  the  eastern  sky;  the  archangel,  with  his  trumpet,  was 
distinctly  visible  in  the  eastern  sky,  about  as  high  as  the  sun  is 
at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  he  was  gently  ascending,  as  the 
sun  does;  the  sound  of  his  trumpet  was  distinctly  audible;  he 
was  attended  by  a  countless  multitude  in  the  heavens  who 
followed  him ;  he  was  calling  the  living  and  the  dead  to  judg- 
ment. Our  souls  were  swallowed  up  in  amazement,  and  as  it 
were  lost  in  the  greatness  of  the  scene;  we  were  sensible  that 
our  time  was  at  hand;  a  few  moments  more,  and  we  should 
ascend  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air,  and  join  the  countless  multi- 
tude ;  a  sense  of  deep  mingled  fear,  joy  and  delight  ran  through 
our  whole  souls  and  bodies ;  we  were  all  to  go,  soon,  very  soon ; 
and  the  time  grew  nearer  and  nearer  as  we  watched,  and  were 
lost  in  wonder,  and  the  greatness  of  the  scene.  Our  youngest 
daughter,  a  lovely  child  of  about  one  year  old,  first  took 
flight — I  saw  her  rise  and  ascend  toward  the  company  in  the 
air  (she  was  nearest  ready  for  heaven)  ;  and  we  were  expecting 
our  time  in  a  few  moments,  when  I  awoke  with  a  thrilling 
sense  of  the  scene,  still  pervading  my  whole  man.  Language 
is  entirely  incapable  of  conveying,  even  faintly,  the  thrilling 
glory,  the  unspeakable  power  and  magnitude,  and  the  sublime 
majesty  and  calm  and  holy  greatness  of  the  scene."2 

Yet  the  fact  that  he  felt  so  close  to  God  gave  Coffin  no 
overweening  confidence  of  being  among  the  elect :  "In  a 
dream,  about  this  time,  I  saw  myself  on  my  final  trial  for 
eternity;  my  anxiety  was  exceeding  great,  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  expression;  my  sins,  insincerity  and  unfaithfulness 
were  very  awful,  and  came  near  to  balancing  everything  that 
could  appear  in  my  favor;  but  the  divine  and  eternal  verdict 

2  Life  of  Elijah  Coffin,  pp.  151-52. 
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was  finally  given  barely  in  my  favor ;  I  was  'scarcely  saved,'  yet 
I  was  saved;  I  was  conducted  by  one  whose  office  appeared  to 
be  to  attend  to  that  business,  into  a  seat  on  the  side  of  glory;  I 
remember  seeing  another  person,  about  the  same  in  situation  as 
myself,  at  the  same  time ;  we  were  told  that  we  might  sit  there 
awhile  and  rejoice ;  and  such  was  the  exceeding  joy  that  thrilled 
my  whole  man,  soul,  body,  spirit,  and  pervaded  every  member, 
that  an  issue  of  suppressed  joy  and  praise  involuntarily  went 
from  me,  and  from  the  other  person  like  me.  Not  a  particle 
of  evil,  of  stain,  or  of  fear  remained,  but  our  joy  was  perfect, 
in  fullness."* 

John  T.  Plummer,  son  of  a  well-to-do  Quaker  merchant  of 
Richmond,  also  had  visions.  But  they  were  of  a  different 
order — not  of  heavenly  bliss,  but  of  curing  the  sick,  aiding  the 
farmer,  and  enlarging  human  knowledge.  In  the  summer  of 
1826,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  journeyed  by  way  of  Dayton 
and  Columbus  to  Milan  (now  Venice),  Ohio,  on  Lake  Erie, 
where,  for  a  fare  of  $8.00,  including  meals,  he  secured  steamship 
passage  for  Buffalo.  From  there  he  proceeded  by  way  of 
Canandaigua,  New  York,  Albany,  and  New  York  City  to  New 
Haven  to  attend  the  Medical  Institution  of  Yale  College — the 
first  medical  student  at  Yale  from  any  part  of  the  old  Northwest 
Territory  west  of  the  Great  Miami. 

The  Yale  Medical  School  had  only  four  instructors,  Nathan 
Smith,  Benjamin  Silliman,  Eli  Ives,  and  Jonathan  Knight,  but 
they  were  one  of  the  most  distinguished  groups  of  medical 
teachers  ever  assembled  in  this  country.  Nathan  Smith,  a 
surgeon  and  teacher  of  surgery  of  the  first  rank,  was  an  original 
and  exact  investigator  of  the  causes  of  disease,  notably  typhoid. 
Silliman,  not  a  doctor,  was  a  stimulating  teacher  in  every  part 
of  his  broad  field — chemistry,  pharmacy,  mineralogy,  and 
geology.  Furthermore,  by  giving  his  former  students  the 
chance  to  publish  their  work  in  the  columns  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  of  New  Haven,  which  he  edited, 
he  encouraged  their  continuing  interest  in  research. 

After  receiving  his  M.  D.  degree  from  Yale  in  1828, 
Plummer  returned  to  Richmond  and  for  over  ten  years  devoted 

8  Life  of  Elijah  Coffin,  p.  150. 
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himself  almost  exclusively  to  the  practice  of  medicine.  On  the 
side,  "with  great  labor,  care  and  considerable  expense,"  he 
assembled  at  Richmond  "a  collection  of  natural  curiosi- 
ties. .  .  .  from  the  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms,  a 
large  quantity  of  the  rarest  specimens  to  be  found  in  the  several 
departments  of  nature."  It  was  regarded  by  his  fellow  citizens 
of  Richmond  as  the  "best  private  collection  of  Natural  Curi- 
osities in  the  West."4 

From  1840  to  i860  he  was  a  constant  contributor  to  various 
magazines  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  For  the  first  ten  years 
his  writings  threw  light  on  the  botany,  geology,  agriculture, 
entomology,  and  horticulture  of  the  Upper  Whitewater  region. 
One  of  the  first  contributions  was  to  Silliman's  Journal. 
Usually  rather  pedantic,  Plummer  occasionally  relaxed  to  give 
a  delightful  account  of  his  pet  shrew  or  tell  the  tale  of  a  fabulous 
horse  at  Centerville  which  not  only  pumped  drinking  water  for 
itself  but  served  the  other  animals  on  the  farm.  The  Indiana 
Farmer  and  Gardener  edited  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher  from 
1845  to  ^48,  during  his  pastorate  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Indianapolis,  also  attracted  Plummer's  interest.  His 
contributions  to  it  included  notes  or  articles  on  "Native  Orna- 
mental Shrubs,"  "Crops  in  Wayne  County,"  "Lucerne" 
(alfalfa),  "The  Army  Worm,"  "Grasshoppers,"  and  "The 
Polar  Plant." 

Later  Plummer  began  to  publish  observations,  made  in  his 
extensive  practice  as  a  physician,  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Medical  Sciences,  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  Cincinnati 
Medical  Observer,  and  the  Western  Lancet.  Outstanding  among 
these  is  his  letter  on  the  'Animalcula  Discovered  in  the  Dejec- 
tions of  Cholera  Patients,"  published  in  the  Western  Lancet  of 
Cincinnati  in  1849. 

The  epidemics  of  Asiatic  cholera  that  were  carried  from 
New  Orleans  to  Cincinnati,  and  then  fanned  out  through  the 
Ohio  Valley  in  1832,  1833,  1834,  and  again  in  1849,  were  so 
terrifying  and  destructive  as  to  be  generally  accepted  as  a  direct 
visitation  from  God  or  the  devil.  Francis  Frazier,  recounting 
the  outbreak  of  the  1849  epidemic  at  Lynn,  near  the  source  of 

4  Centerville  Wayne  County  Record,  November  1,  1843,  p.   1,  c.4. 
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the  Whitewater,  declared:5  "A  cloud  rose  in  the  morning 
from  the  east,  with  some  lightning  and  thunder.  The  lightning 
struck  the  ground  at  the  cross  roads  near  Isaac  Palmer's,  east 
of  Lynn,  and  there  came  a  terrible  smell.  The  cholera  began 
the  same  day,  and  ran  along  those  roads  west  and  south.  The 
next  day,  in  the  morning,  when  I  was  at  Newport,  a  neighbor 
came  for  a  coffin,  and  said,  'James  Lister  is  dead  with  the 
cholera,  sick  only  a  few  hours.'  I  went  home  instantly.  Jesse 
Williams  came  to  shave  the  corpse,  and  some  one  said,  'Jesse, 
what  is  the  matter  ?'  He  quit  shaving,  went  out  of  the  door,  sat 
down,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  dead.  .  .  .  Twenty-seven 
died  in  all.  Dr.  Cook  came  down  from  Winchester,  saying 
that  he  could  cure  it  easily  enough.  He  went  into  the  field  and 
picked  and  ate  blackberries,  and  in  two  or  three  hours  he 
was  dead  himself." 

Dr.  Plummer  did  not  accept  the  common  view  as  to  the 
supernatural  character  of  the  disease.  Writing  to  the  Western 
Lancet  in  1849,  he  described  researches  he  had  undertaken 
on  its  causes.  "During  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  cholera  in 
this  place,"  he  said,  "I  have  availed  myself  of  every  opportunity 
of  examining  chemically  and  microscopically,  the  alvine  evacua- 
tions of  the  patients  under  my  care."  From  this  study  he  had 
concluded  that  the  cause  of  cholera  was  an  "animalcule"  "inbred 
in  the  human  system  or  imbibed."  These  observations  he  turned 
over  to  others  whom  he  considered  better  prepared  for  micro- 
scopic research. 

It  was  not  until  1883  that  Koch  proved  by  adequate  controls 
that  bacteria,  imbibed  into  the  intestinal  tract,  caused  cholera, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  that  Koch  ever  heard  of  Dr.  Plummer's 
observations.  But  who  can  say  that  the  suggestions  of  this 
Quaker  scientist  on  the  Whitewater  may  not  have  helped  Koch 
and  others  to  understand  and  curb  one  of  mankind's  most 
dreadful  scourges? 

"Quoted  in  Tucker,  E.,  History  of  Randolph  County,  Indiana,  .  .  . 
(Chicago,  1882),  p.  87.  See  also  accounts  of  Silas  Johnson,  p.  82,  and 
William  Pickett,  p.  99. 


EARLHAM  COLLEGE 

1 'Guarded  well  by  elms  and  maples ; 
Shrined  in  every  heart, 
Our  beloved  alma  mater, 
Earlham,  fair  thou  art." 

Even  a  speed-mad  driver,  when  leaving  Richmond  on  the 
National  Road  to  Indianapolis,  will  slow  down  to  enjoy  the 
beauty  and  serenity  of  a  broad,  tree-studded  campus,  dominated 
by  a  weathered  brick  dormitory  flanked  with  newer  buildings 
round  about.  This  is  Earlham  College,  founded  as  Friends' 
Boarding  School  in  1847.  Many  of  the  best  American  colleges 
and  universities  have  sprung  full-blown  from  the  stocks  and 
bonds  of  some  rich  founder.  Try  as  they  will,  their  boards 
and  presidents  cannot  create  the  flavor  that  distinguishes 
institutions  like  Earlham,  which  have  grown  slowly  and  pain- 
fully from  more  rudimentary  beginnings. 

On  the  ground  that  "knowledge  and  learning  generally 
diffused  through  a  community"  were  "essential  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  free  Government,"  the  framers  of  the  Indiana 
Constitution  of  1816,  stipulated  that  the  General  Assembly 
should  provide  "by  law  for  a  general  system  of  education, 
ascending  in  a  regular  gradation,  from  township  schools  to 
a  state  university,  wherein  tuition  shall  be  gratis,  and  equally 
open  to  all." 

Having  made  this  grandiloquent  statement  of  policy,  the 
people  and  their  representatives  seem  to  have  considered  further 
efforts  unnecessary.  Edward  Eggleston's  The  Hoosier  School- 
master has  been  resented  by  many  good  citizens  of  Indiana,  but 
there  is  ample  evidence  that  the  typical  Hoosier  school  of  the 
eighteen-twenties  to  eighteen-forties  was  as  crude  as  the  one 
Eggleston  portrayed.  Funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  Federal 
lands,  granted  to  the  state  for  school  purposes,  and  fines 
imposed  for  neglect  of  militia  duty  were  used  to  build  school 
buildings  of  a  sort  in  most  of  the  counties  of  the  state.  But 
no  provision  whatsoever  was  made  for  payment  out  of  public 
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funds  for  the  most  essential  ingredient  of  a  school,  the  teacher, 
and  in  the  parts  of  the  state  where  most  parents  could  not, 
without  severe  sacrifice,  contribute  towards  the  payment  of  a 
teacher,  there  were  no  public  schools.  As  late  as  1840,  twenty- 
two  counties  in  Indiana  reported  that  more  than  sixteen  per 
cent  of  their  residents  over  twenty  years  of  age  were  unable  to 
read  and  write.  It  was  not  until  the  passage  of  the  famous 
law  of  1852  that  the  foundation  for  the  old  Indiana  common 
or  district  school  was  laid  and  a  real  state  system  of  public 
education  was  started. 

The  Friends,  however,  desiring  their  children  to  nourish 
the  inner  light  by  reading  the  Bible  and  the  recorded  ex- 
periences of  earlier  Friends,  promoted  an  elementary  education 
for  all  members  of  the  Society.  The  Upper  Whitewater  was, 
therefore,  from  the  first,  a  center  of  elementary  education  in 
Indiana,  and  the  Federal  census  of  1840  credited  Wayne  County 
with  almost  one  hundred  per  cent  adult  literacy. 

As  early  as  181 1,  Whitewater  Friends  Monthly  Meeting 
appointed  a  standing  committee  for  schools.  Soon  afterwards, 
Robert  Brattain  opened  a  primary  school  for  the  children  of 
Friends  in  the  log  meetinghouse  just  north  of  Cox's  Settlement, 
and  similar  schools  were  established  in  connection  with  all  the 
more  populous  Friends  meetings  on  the  Whitewater.  The 
teachers  were  paid  from  fees  collected  from  the  parents  of 
the  scholars,  the  tuition  for  indigent  Friends  being  paid  from 
the  funds  of  the  Society.  The  usual  term  was  twelve  weeks, 
though  parents  who  could  afford  to  hire  the  teacher  for  a  longer 
period  frequently  did  so.  These  schools  were  opened  to  non- 
members  of  the  Society,  too,  on  payment  of  a  fair  part 
■  of  the  tuition. 

The  Friends  did  not  share  the  desire  for  a  trained  profes- 
sional ministry  which  induced  other  denominations  to  found 
seminaries  and  colleges.  Their  early  schools  were  exclusively 
elementary.  Even  in  the  thirties,  when  the  movement  arose 
among  the  Friends  for  a  high  school,  the  main  purpose  seems 
to  have  been  to  keep  the  children  from  the  public  county 
seminaries.  These  seminaries,  as  pointed  out  in  a  report  to  the 
Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  of  1830,  were  supported  largely  "by 
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Fines  imposed  on  the  Society  of  Friends,  on  account  of  one  of 
its  Christian  Testimonies" — namely,  that  against  bearing 
arms — and  were  accordingly  not  favorites  of  the  Society. 

In  1832  a  farm  of  three  hundred  acres  on  the  National 
Road,  half  a  mile  west  of  Richmond,  was  purchased  by  Indiana 
Yearly  Meeting  partly  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Friends'  boarding  school  of  high-school  grade.  A  campaign 
for  building  funds  was  promptly  started,  but  not  until  1847,  an<^ 
then  only  through  the  help  of  contributions  from  Friends  in 
England  and  Ireland,  was  a  building  constructed  and  the  school 
opened.  The  first  principals  of  the  school,  Lewis  Estes  of 
Maine  and  Hulda  Hoag  of  Vermont,  were  well-trained  and 
devoted  teachers.  Furthermore,  the  Boarding  School  at 
Richmond  was  long  the  only  Friends'  seminary  or  college  west 
of  the  Susquehanna.  Consequently,  students  were  drawn 
to  the  school  from  Friends'  settlements  throughout  the  entire 
Middle  West.1 

One  of  the  students  in  the  second  class  at  the  school, 
Mordecai  M.  White,  later  Earlham's  great  benefactor,  wrote 
the  following  account  for  the  Earlhamite  of  his  early  days 
at  the  school  :2 

"My  first  sight  of  Friends'  Boarding  School  was  upon  a 
beautiful  Autumn  morning,  when,  in  company  with  a  number 
of  others,  in  a  road  wagon,  seated  upon  hair-covered  trunks, 
containing  all  our  worldly  goods,  we  made  a  journey  of  thirty- 
six  miles  [from  near  Knightstown,  Indiana],  which  required 
two  full  days.  As  we  turned  in  from  the  great  National  road 
our  hearts  sank  low,  and  quiet  settled  over  our  buoyant,  youth- 
ful spirits,  as  we  felt  our  liberty  was  soon  to  be  taken  from 

1  In  1827  Beech  Grove  Seminary  was  opened  near  Liberty  in  Union 
County,  headed  by  William  Haughton,  a  graduate  of  the  famous  Friends' 
Academy  at  Ackworth,  England.  There  is  an  interesting  account  of  the 
semiannual  examination  at  Beech  Grove  in  the  Richmond  Palladium  of 
October  14,  1843,  p.  4,  c.  1.  In  1838  another  excellent  seminary  was  estab- 
lished on  the  Upper  Whitewater,  at  Cambridge  City.  Its  superintendent 
was  Samuel  K.  Hoshour,  author  of  Letters  to  Esq.  Pedant,  in  the  East,  by 
Lorenzo  Altisonant,  an  Emigrant  to  the  West,  first  published  at  Cambridge 
City,  Indiana,  in  1844,  re-published  at  least  twice,  and  still  read  by  those 
interested  in  the  curiosities  of  pedagogical  method. 

"The  Earlhamite,  XVIII,  No.  4  (January,  1891),  pp.  75-76. 
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us.  We  entered  the  building  in  awe,  and,  after  depositing  our 
scanty  baggage,  we  were  presented  to  the  principal  teacher  and 
assistants,  after  which  we  were  collected  in  a  body  to  hear  the 
rules  and  regulations.  These  .  .  .  were  read  to  us  in  solemn 
and  impressive  tones.  They  designated  the  exact  number  of 
pieces  of  linen  each  one  was  expected  to  have,  also  that  all  'out- 
side apparel'  must  strictly  conform  to  the  correct  style  in  cut, 
which  was  then  deemed  necessary  to  be  worn  by  all  those  who 
were  styled  'consistent  members'  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  We 
were  also  'advised'  that  our  hair  should  not  'show  too  much 
training.'  We  then  entered  upon  a  course  of  study  which 
was  to  cover  three  years. 

"...  study  .  .  .  began  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  as 
we  were  informed  the  mind  was  the  most  receptive  then,  and 
was  prolonged  until  9  in  the  evening 

"Frequently  one  or  more  were  politely  invited  to  appear 
before  a  conference  in  the  parlor,  for  various  infractions  of  the 
rules,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  not  more 
dignity  than  the  group  of  worthy  officers  who  sat  there  in 
judgment.  From  the  first  we  were  duly  and  formally  impressed 
that  it  was  almost  unpardonable  to  have  any  communication, 
either  verbal  or  written,  with  young  women.  However  well 
this  dogma  was  adhered  to,  there  was  a  very  large  proportion 
of  marriages  took  place  between  those  who  had  first  met  while 
attending  this  boarding  school 

"It  was  the  rule  that  every  student  should  attend  Whitewater 
Monthly  Meeting,  held  in  Richmond,  and  we  marched  in  couples 
to  the  old  Yearly  Meeting  House,  where  'reserved  seats'  were 
filled  upon  either  side  of  the  house.  Here  we  were  indoctrinated 
into  the  faith  and  practices  of  Friends.   ..." 

White  does  not  give  his  curriculum,  but  an  earlier  number 
of  the  Earlhamite3  records  that  in  the  year  185 1  courses  were 
offered  in  geometry,  plane  and  spherical,  land  surveving, 
algebra,  trigonometry,  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  natural 
philosophy,  mental  philosophy,  meteorology,  geography,  geol- 
ogy, solar  and  sidereal  astronomy,  physiology,  chemistry,  Latin, 
and  Greek,  besides  all  the  branches  of  a  common-school  educa- 

*The  Earlhamite,  III,  No.  7  (April,  1876),  p.  147. 
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tion  and,  of  course,  religious  instruction.  Though  diplomas  and 
degrees  were  regarded  as  vain  show  by  many  worthy  Friends, 
and  higher  education  superfluous,  the  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting, 
presumably  to  meet  the  competition  of  other  sects,  in  1859 
expanded  the  course  of  study,  adopted  the  name  Earlham 
College,  and,  as  earlier  empowered  to  do,  provided  for  granting 
the  A.  B.  degree. 

Mature,  beautiful,  true  to  its  Quaker  ideals — loved  and 
respected  by  graduates  throughout  the  world — this  college  is 
justly  the  valley's  greatest  pride.4 

4  For  some  years  after  1853  the  Methodists  maintained  a  college — White- 
water College — in  the  former  Wayne  County  Seminary  building  in  Center- 
ville.    Young,  History  of  Wayne  County,  Indiana,  p.  170. 


GOLD! 

No  place  in  the  country  was  riper  for  the  California  gold 
rush  of  '49  than  the  Upper  Whitewater  Valley.  The 
Mexican  War  had  drained  most  communities  of  their  more 
adventurous  spirits,  but  this  region,  as  we  have  seen,  furnished 
few  recruits. 

The  fuse  was  touched  off  by  the  following  report  in  the 
Richmond  Palladium  of  December  20,  1848  :  " Accounts  from 
the  gold  region  of  California  are  flowing  in  from  all 
sources.  .  .  .  Soldiers  and  sailors  in  California  are  deserting 
to  the  mines,  and  hundreds  are  preparing  to  depart  from  the 
different  states  to  heap  up  sudden  riches  for  themselves.  ...  So 
abundant  is  the  'stuff  that  it  is  said  that  it  is  easy  to  get  eight 
or  ten  ounces  a  day.  .  .  .  They  make  the  most  who  employ  the 
wild  Indians  to  hunt  it  for  them.  .  .  .  The  Indians  know 
nothing  of  its  value;  .  .  .  they  will  give  an  ounce  of  it  for 
the  same  weight  of  coined  silver,  or  a  thimbleful  of  glass  beads, 
or  a  glass  of  grog.  ...  A  deposit  of  $16,000  of  California 
gold  has  been  made  at  the  Mint,  by  a  gentleman  just  arrived 
via  Panama,  who  brings  with  him  an  equal  amount  belonging 
to  other  parties."1 

On  February  7,  1849,  tne  Palladium  reported :  "Our  little 
Quaker  city  is  not  to  pass  unrepresented  in  the  golden  lands 
of  the  far  west.  Several  meetings  .  .  .  have  been  held,  the 
names  of  some  fifteen  adventurers  enrolled,  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  march  have  been  established,  wagons  are  being 
made  and  all  the  preparations  .  .  .  are  in  a  state  of  forwardness. 
Each  person  who  joins  is  required  to  pay  in  $250.  .  .  .  The 
company  is  composed  exclusively  of  moral  and  upright  men.  .  .  . 

"A  company  of  about  20  members  also  has  been  organized 
at  Centerville  and  the  same  spirit  is  said  to  prevail  at  Hagers- 
town  and  several  other  towns  in  the  county."2 

1  Quoted  in  The  Richmond  Palladium  1831-1931,  100th  Anniversary 
(January  1,  1931),  p.  11. 

2  Ibid. 
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The  first  to  start  from  the  Whitewater  was  the  Hagerstown 
company  whose  hilarious  trip  by  canal  boat  to  Cincinnati  was 
described  in  an  earlier  chapter.  According  to  Henry  Shombre's 
diary  this  company  left  Hagerstown  on  March  19,  1849.  The 
men  boarded  a  steamboat  at  Cincinnati  and  reached  St.  Louis 
on  the  night  of  March  25.  Three  days  later  they  were  off 
by  another  steamboat  for  Independence,  near  the  present  Kansas 
City,  Missouri.  Independence,  long  the  eastern  terminus  of  the 
Santa  Fe  trail,  was  selected  as  the  outfitting  point  by  most  of 
those  headed  for  Oregon  or  California  in  the  forties.  Joined 
there  by  the  Centerville  and  Richmond  companies,  they  all 
began  their  overland  journey  on  May  3. 

Shombre  was  filled  with  delight  when  the  Whitewater  party 
finally  started  its  trek.  The  train  made  quite  a  show — ten 
wagons,  fifty-seven  men,  eighty-one  horses,  mules  and  oxen, 
and  three  dogs.  They  launched  out  "on  an  ocean  of  eternal 
prairie,"  their  road  passing  over  beautiful  rolling  country.  Two 
of  the  party  soon  fell  desperately  ill,  holding  up  the  journey 
and  filling  their  companions  with  foreboding.  One  of  the 
men  died,  the  other  seemed  to  be  a  little  stronger,  and  the 
company  moved  forward  with  twelve  of  the  men  carrying  the 
sick  man  on  an  improvised  litter. 

They  traveled  for  some  days  up  the  Kaw  (Kansas)  River, 
continually  plagued  with  sickness,  but  lucky  in  having  good 
weather  and  a  tolerable  road.  Shortly  before  reaching  the  Big 
Blue  River,  the  Whitewater  party  overtook  a  band  from 
Georgia  with  whom  they  had  fraternized  at  Independence.  The 
parties  joined  forces,  drew  up  a  code  of  laws,  and  elected  as 
captain  a  Whitewater  man,  David  B.  Woods,  erstwhile  junior 
editor  of  the  Wayne  County  Whig  of  Centerville,  who  had 
fought  in  the  Florida  wars  under  Zachary  Taylor.  The  party 
followed  the  Big  Blue  northward  to  near  its  source  and  then 
pushed  on  to  a  point  on  the  Platte  a  little  east  of  Grand  Island, 
which  was  reached  on  May  29.  On  their  way  up  the  Big  Blue 
the  party  passed  a  party  from  Brookville  and  Laurel,  with 
whom  they  had  a  pleasant  visit. 

At  the  Platte  the  party  struck  the  road  leading  west  from 
St.  Joseph  and  Council  Bluffs,  and  the  men  were  cheered  by 
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the  company  of  many  fellow  travelers.  In  spite  of  heavy  rains 
and  the  collapse  of  several  of  the  mules  under  the  strain  of  the 
heavy  loads,  they  reached  Castle  Rock  on  the  North  Platte  June 
12,  and  Fort  Laramie  four  days  later.  Here  the  party  rested 
a  few  days  before  beginning  the  long,  hard  pull  across  the 
Rockies  which  towered  above  them  as  they  gazed  westward. 
Fort  Laramie  was  a  sort  of  mecca  for  western  travelers  of 
the  forties,  but,  according  to  a  letter  of  Samuel  Suffrins  in 
the  Palladium  for  October  31,  1849,  the  Whitewater  party 
found  there  only  "a  poor,  miserable,  old,  delapidated  mud  fort, 
tenanted  by  a  lot  of  lazy,  lounging,  loafing,  renegade  Indian- 
French  all  drunken  and  swollen.  It  gave  us  all  the  dolefuls 
to  look  at  them." 

This  stop  at  Fort  Laramie  was  a  time  for  general  letter 
writing,  and,  in  its  issue  of  August  15,  1849,  the  Palladium 
published  letters  from  Charles  Maule  of  Hagerstown  and  Isaac 
Evans  of  Richmond,  which  fill  some  of  the  gaps  in  the  diary  of 
Shombre.  Evans  states  that  the  Whitewater  party  had  passed, 
apparently  in  the  order  named,  "Two  tribes  of  Shawnees,  one 
of  Pawnees,  [and]  two  of  the  Sioux"  all  friendly.  Evans  also 
makes  clear  that  the  disease  which  had  plagued  the  Hagerstown 
boys  was  cholera,  and  gives  some  conception  of  the  density  of 
the  traffic  on  the  road  by  noting  that  they  had  passed  more 
than  2,000  wagons  in  ten  days. 

Shombre's  diary  ends  with  his  arrival  at  Fort  Laramie.  We 
can  piece  out  the  rest  of  the  journey  from  letters  written  the 
following  July  and  August,  published  in  the  Richmond  and 
Centerville  newspapers  some  months  later.  The  party  set  out 
from  Fort  Laramie  about  June  20,  continued  to  follow  the 
North  Platte  and  its  tributary,  the  Sweetwater,  to  South  Pass, 
struck  northwest  to  Fort  Hall  in  present  southeastern  Idaho, 
and,  according  to  a  letter  of  Captain  Woods,  arrived  there  "all 
in  safety  and  all  in  good  health"  and  "our  stock  is  in  good 
condition"  a  month  after  leaving  Fort  Laramie.  The  rest  of 
the  journey  was  a  different  story.  Like  practically  all  forty- 
niners  who  took  an  overland  route  and  lived  to  tell  the  tale,  the 
Whitewater  men  suffered  almost  unendurable  hardships  on 
the  desert  between  the  Rockies  and  the  Sierra  Nevadas.    From 
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American  Fort,  California,  George  Parry  of  Richmond  wrote 
on  September  9,  that  his  brother  and  he  had  "reached  the  Salt 
Well,  being  nearly  famished."  The  more  they  drank  the  more 
thirsty  it  made  them.  "We  now  had  ten  miles  more  to  make  to 
reach  the  [Carson]  river,"  he  wrote.  "Brother  Isaac  said  he 
could  not  go  and  I  thought  I  should  not  be  able  to  get 
through,  .  .  .  our  mules  being  too  weak  to  carry  us.  We  left 
six  or  seven  mules  before  we  reached  the  river."  Yet  they  both 
managed  to  push  through,  only  to  find  at  the  end  of  the  trail  the 
disillusionment  that  awaited  most  of  the  gold  seekers.3 

Every  letter  home  to  the  Whitewater  told  of  the  scarcity  of 
pay  dirt  and  of  the  high  cost  of  living — flour,  sixty  cents  a 
pound ;  sugar,  seventy  cents  a  pound ;  pork,  a  dollar ;  and  cloth- 
ing in  proportion.  On  February  27,  1850,  the  Palladium 
announced  the  death  of  two  of  the  Hagerstown  boys  in  Cali- 
fornia. A  month  later  it  reported  the  death  of  Samuel  Suf frins 
of  Richmond  at  Napa,  California,  after  a  lingering  illness 
resulting  from  "exposure  .  .  .  and  the  deprivations  of  the 
comforts  of  life."4  Young  Suf  frins  was  the  son  of  John 
Suffrins,  a  hatter,  one  of  the  best-known  craftsmen  on  the 
river,  and  the  news  of  his  death  went  up  and  down  the  length 
of  the  valley. 

In  May,  1850,  other  sad  news  came  back  from  the  party. 
Captain  Woods  and  two  of  his  companions  were  killed  by 
Indians,  while  on  a  prospecting  trip.  Their  bodies  were  found 
among  the  rocks  of  Bear  River.  Woods  had  been  entirely 
stripped  of  clothing  and  seven  arrows  were  sticking  in  his 
body,  while  a  withe  about  his  neck  indicated  that  he  had 
been  dragged  to  the  river.5 

Only  Shombre  appears  to  have  come  back  in  good  health 
and  well-lined  with  gold.  Even  in  his  case  the  trek  to  California 
eventually  had  fatal  consequences.  In  1854,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment opened  up  the  Kansas  country  for  settlement,  and,  two 
years  later,  Shombre,  who  had  been  thrilled  by  the  beauty  and 

8  The  Richmond  Palladium  1831-1931,  100th  Anniversary  (January  1, 
1931),  p.  12. 

4  Ibid. 

5  Centerville  Wayne  County   Whig,  September  4,  1850. 
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richness  of  the  soil  of  the  lower  valley  of  the  Kaw,  led  a  small 
company  from  Richmond  to  the  newly  opened  territory.  Taking 
an  active  part  on  the  Free-State  side  in  the  antislavery  struggle 
in  Kansas,  Shombre  was  killed  in  the  attack  on  the  Titus  house 
near  Lecompton  in  August,  1856.6 

The  gold  fever  brought  death  to  Hiram  Mendenhall  also. 
Despite  unfavorable  reports  from  the  forty-niners,  Richmond, 
Centerville,  Boston,  and  Newport  sent  out  parties  again  in  the 
spring  of  1850.  Those  from  Richmond  and  Centerville  met  by 
chance  in  St.  Joseph,  and  joined  forces.  The  Newport  party 
consisting  of  Mendenhall,  his  son  Amos,  and  three  others  made 
the  entire  journey  alone  from  the  Missouri  to  California  in  a 
covered  wagon  drawn  by  eight  horses.  Mendenhall  shared  the 
common  disillusionment,  and  in  1852  sailed  home  with  Amos 
by  way  of  Panama  and  New  York.  Cholera  broke  out  on  the 
voyage  from  Panama,  the  charnel  ship  was  prevented  by  threat 
of  bombardment  from  landing  its  stricken  passengers  at  Key 
West,  and  the  ship's  company  deposited  the  sick  on  a  barren 
island  off  the  Florida  coast.  Amos  alone  of  those  stricken 
survived;  Hiram  died  on  June  30,  1852,  outliving  his  old 
antagonist,  Henry  Clay,  by  a  single  day.7 

•Richmond  Palladium,  Extra,  August  29,  1856.     Photostat  in  Indiana 
Division,   Indiana   State  Library. 

7  Richmond  Palladium-Item,  October  26,   1941,  p.  7. 


THE  RAILROADS  ARRIVE 

Dy  1850  the  Whitewater  countryside,  with  its  cornfields, 
-■-*  meadowland,  orchards,  and  patches  of  woods,  frame 
houses  and  barns,  cattle  and  hogs,  in  roughly  the  same  numbers 
and  proportions  as  now,  must  have  looked  much  as  it  does 
today.  The  valley's  economy  was,  however,  little  different 
from  the  pioneer.  Meat,  vegetables,  fruit,  dairy  products, 
wheat,  flax,  and  wool  were  locally  grown  and  consumed  ;  home- 
grown wood  heated  the  houses  and  furnished  fuel  for 
cooking;  local  streams  were  used  for  power,  and  home-bred 
horses  furnished  traction  and  transportation ;  local  craftsmen 
made  the  plows,  looms,  wagons,  pumps,  stoves,  rugs,  furniture, 
and  other  household  and  farm  necessities ;  houses  were  built 
from  local  timber,  stone,  and  bricks,  and  lighted  with  home- 
made candles  from  the  tallow  of  locally  slaughtered  animals. 
Hogs  and  pork  were  still  the  major  exports,  yielding  the  cash 
needed  for  salt,  hardware,  paint,  glass,  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco, 
cotton  cloth,  silks,  and  other  imported  products.  Yet  a  new 
era  for  the  valley  was  close  at  hand :  the  era  of  railroads  and  of 
the  diversification  of  industry  which  they  made  practicable. 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  aspects  of  Indiana's  internal 
improvement  program  of  1836  was  not  the  huge  sum  appro- 
priated, but  that  the  appropriation  was  mainly  for  canals,  not 
railroads.  In  1832  the  Indiana  General  Assembly  had  granted 
charters  for  at  least  eight  railroads  to  be  built  within  the 
state,  and  the  Charleston  and  Hamburg,  Albany  and  Schenec- 
tady, Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  other  eastern  railroads  had 
demonstrated  that  steam  railroads  could  be  successfully  operated 
in  the  United  States.  As  recently  as  November  27,  1835,  the 
Indianapolis  Journal  had  forcibly  pointed  out  the  arguments  in 
favor  of  railroads  over  canals  in  Indiana.  Nevertheless,  the 
Hoosier  legislators  voted  the  state's  funds  for  canals — probably 
on  the  theory  that  money  spent  for  canals  would  all  stay  at 
home,  while  much  of  that  spent  on  railroads  must  go  to  England 
or  the  seaboard  states  for  iron  rails,  cars,  and  locomotives. 
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By  1850  only  one  railroad  of  substantial  length  was  in 
operation  in  Indiana — a  line  from  Madison  to  Indianapolis, 
begun  as  a  part  of  the  state's  internal  improvements  program  of 
1836  and  completed  long  afterwards  ( 1847)  by  private  capital. 
Nevertheless,  Indiana  was  bound  to  become  crisscrossed  with 
railroads,  and  Richmond,  on  nearly  a  beeline  from  Dayton  to 
Indianapolis  and  from  Cincinnati  to  Chicago,  a  railroad  center. 

In  1852  the  Richmond  and  Miami  Railroad  began  a  line 
from  Richmond  to  the  Ohio  border  to  meet  a  branch  of  the 
Dayton  and  Western  Railroad  pushing  west  from  Dayton.  Its 
first  train  pulled  into  Richmond  on  March  18,  1853.  The 
following  July,  the  Hamilton  and  Eaton  reached  Richmond, 
providing  a  direct  route  from  Cincinnati,  and  in  October, 
the  first  train  on  the  Indiana  Central  arrived  from  Indianapolis. 
In  the  next  year  the  Richmond  and  New  Castle  Railroad,  which 
later  groped  its  way  to  Chicago,  commenced  operation.1 

The  lines  from  Dayton  and  Hamilton  were  built  and  ad- 
ministered largely  by  Ohio  capitalists,  those  to  Indianapolis 
and  New  Castle,  mainly  by  Whitewater  businessmen  and 
lawyers.  John  S.  Newman  of  Centerville  long  remained  the 
president  of  the  Indiana  Central.  All  four  of  the  roads  were 
eventually  consolidated  into  the  Pennsylvania  System. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  these  early  railways  had  the  so-called 
Ohio  gauge  of  four  feet  ten  inches  or  the  present  standard 
gauge  of  four  feet  eight  and  a  half  inches,  but  apparently  none 
of  them  had  the  six-foot  gauge  unluckily  adopted  by  some  of 
the  early  railways.  The  roads  were,  of  course,  at  first  simple 
affairs.  George  P.  Emswiler,  the  first  regular  freight  and 
passenger  agent  of  the  Indiana  Central  at  Richmond,  says  :2  "I 
purchased  ...  an  iron  safe,  a  copying-press,  letter-book,  and 
sundry  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  office.     I  also  procured 

1  There  is  considerable  material  about  the  early  railroads  running  to  the 
Whitewater  in  History  of  Preble  County,  Ohio  .  .  .  (H.  Z.  Williams  &  Bro. 
Publishers,  n.  p.  1881),  pp.  94-96.  The  source  of  the  east  branch  of  East 
Fork  of  Whitewater  is  in  Preble  County,  and  this  volume  contains  other 
material  on  the  early  history  of  the  Upper  Valley. 

2  Emswiler,  George  P.,  Poems  and  Sketches  .  .  .  (Richmond,  Ind., 
1897),  pp.  339-40.  Emswiler  later  left  railroading  to  become  a  partner 
in  the  Richmond  dry  goods  firm  of  Emswiler  and  Crocker. 
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a  desk  and  stool,  set  up  a  stove,  and  was  furnished  a  lot  of 
Indiana  soft  coal,  and  concluded  by  employing  three  men  to 
assist  in  handling  freight,  making  transfers,  and  switching 
cars  about  the  yard,  for  such  things  as  an  engine  for  the 
purpose  was  not  known  here  at  the  time.  The  men  employed 
were :  Henry  Koehring  .  .  .  now  in  the  service  of 
Mr.  George  H.  Knollenberg,  dry  goods  merchant,  of  this 
city,  as  night  watchman.  The  second  party  was  one  Fred 
Schultz,  who  continued  in  the  service  a  short  time.  .  .  .  He 
was  soon  after  succeeded  by  Thomas  Clark,  who  continued 
to  serve  while  I  remained  in  the  office.  .  .  .  Last,  but  not 
least,  is  William  Zeek — a  most  faithful  and  reliable  Ger- 
man— who  has  continued  at  his  post  from  the  autumn  of  1853 
down  to  the  present  hour  [about  1897].   .    .    . 

"The  writer  not  only  furnished  and  managed  the  first 
freight  office  of  the  road  here,  but  was  also  its  first  ticket 
agent  as  well,  working  faithfully,  late  and  early,  and  many  a 
time  on  Sunday,  and  all  for  the  munificent  sum  of  $33  1/3  per 
month,  the  men  receiving  $30  for  a  like  term  of  service." 

However,  the  new  railroads,  crude  though  they  were,  quickly 
changed  the  size  and  character  of  the  community.  In  1850 
Richmond  was  a  trading  and  local  manufacturing  center  for  the 
surrounding  farming  community.3  Its  population,  2,070  in 
1840,  had  jumped  to  3,800  by  1853,  but  was  still  surpassed  by 
that  of  many  other  Indiana  towns;  New  Albany,  Madison, 
Indianapolis,  and  Lafayette,4  named  in  the  order  of  their 
size,  were  all  over  twice  as  large.  By  i860,  with  a  population 
of  6,603,  Richmond  was  the  eighth  largest  town  in  the  state,  not 
far  behind  Madison  and  Lafayette. 

According  to  Plummer's  Directory  of  Richmond,  published 
in  1857,  the  town  and  its  vicinity  by  that  time  had  "22  Flouring 

3  The  population  of  Richmond  in  1850  is  given  as  1,443  in  the  United 
States  census  of  that  year.  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow's  Statistical  View  of  the  United 
States  .  .  .  being  a  Compendium  of  the  Seventh  Census  .  .  .  (Washington, 
D.  C,  1854),  p.  378,  repeats  this  figure  for  1850,  but  adds  a  footnote  saying 
that  in  1853  it  was  3,800.  Since  the  1840  census  gives  the  population  as 
2,070,  the  figure  for  1850  is  presumably  too  low. 

4  New  Albany  and  Madison  were  on  the  Ohio ;  Lafayette  was  on  the 
Wabash  and  Erie  Canal. 
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Mills,  24  Saw  Mills,  1  Oil  [flax  seed]  Mill,  2  Paper  Mills,  and 
a  large  number  of  Woolen  Factories.  ...  2  Sash,  Blind,  Door 
and  Flooring  Mills;  a  Cutlery  Manufactory;  a  Shoe  Peg 
Manufactory;  a  Soap  and  Candle  Factory,  beside  two  in  town, 
in  the  limits  of  which  we  find  two  or  three  Coal-yards,  Machine- 
shops,  Manufactories  of  Agricultural  Implements,  6  Carriage 
Manufactories.  .  .  .  "5  Most  of  the  plants  were  still  run  by 
water  or  horse  power,  but  advertisements  in  the  Directory  show 
that  some  of  them  had  adopted  steam. 

The  change  in  the  character  of  the  town  in  the  1850-60 
decade  was  even  more  striking  than  its  increase  in  size.  In  1850 
it  was  an  isolated  backwoods  settlement  dominated  by  the 
Quakers  in  dress,  manners,  and  concepts.  By  i860  it  was 
relatively  cosmopolitan  and  closely  linked  by  rail  to  a  thousand 
other  similar  communities.  Its  newcomers  were  mainly 
Germans,  Irish,  and  other  non-Quakers,  who  had  come  to 
work  on  the  construction  of  the  railroads  or  as  mechanics  in 
the  expanding  local  mills  and  farm-implement  factories,  and  the 
products  of  these  industries,  thanks  to  the  new  cheap  and  rapid 
transportation,  were  finding  markets  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  Whitewater.  Though  the  presence  of  many  men  and  women 
still  wearing  the  Quaker  garb  long  continued  to  give  Richmond 
something  of  its  old  flavor,  it  was  no  longer  either  a  bucolic 
or  even  a  predominately  Friends  community. 

Six  months  after  the  railroads  reached  the  town,  John 
Finley,  editor  of  the  Richmond  Palladium  and  the  Riley  of  his 
day,  wrote  for  his  paper  :6 

5  By  far  the  most  important  of  these  factories  was  A.  Gaar  &  Company, 
later  Gaar,  Scott  &  Company,  manufacturers  of  threshing  machines.  This 
company  was  founded  in  1852  by  the  grandsons  of  Abram  Gaar,  a  pioneer 
of  German  extraction,  who  came  from  Hanover  County,  Virginia,  to  the 
neighborhood  of  what  is  now  Boston,  Indiana,  in  1807.  There  is  an  excellent 
history  of  this  factory  and  a  number  of  other  Richmond  plants  in  History 
of  Wayne  County,  Indiana,  together  with  Sketches  of  Its  Cities,  II,  68-91. 

6  From  "Annuary,  or  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  world,  cast  in  rhyme, 
from  the  altitude  and  for  the  latitude  of  Richmond,  Indiana,"  published  in 
the  Palladium,  January,  1854,  and  reprinted  in  the  Appendix  to  Memoir  of 
David  Hoover,  p.  41. 
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"Of  Richmond,  first,  I  tune  my  strain— 
The  Queen  of  all  the  Hoosier  plain — 
By  Art  and  Nature  jointly  crowned, 
A  fairer  nowhere  can  be  found. 
But  late  she  was  a  rustic  maid, 
In  sweet  simplicity  arrayed — 
A  grave  and  quiet  Quaker  dame, 
To  whom  earth's  jars  were  but  a  name : 
Long  held  she  thus  her  peaceful  sway, 
Unknowing  increase  or  decay. 
But  lo!  what  marvels  now  appear, 
Revealed  in  scarcely  half  a  year! 
The  placid  face  she  used  to  wear 
Is  changed  to  one  of  busy  care ; 
She  now  affects  'the  latest  style/ 
And  scarcely  can  forbear  a  smile 
At  the  demure  and  simple  ways 
Which  signalized  her  earlier  days.    .    .    . 


'» 


The  last  six  lines,  when  penned,  were  more  in  the  nature  of 
prophecy  than  of  fact,  but  it  was  not  long  before  those  who 
loved  the  olden  time  found  Finley's  couplets  painfully  true. 
Regions  in  the  lower  valley,  not  yet  reached  by  the  railroads, 
remained  backwoods  country,  but  the  Upper  Whitewater,  for 
better  or  worse,  had  moved  on. 


APPENDIX 


DOWN  THE  WHITEWATER  IN  1940 

Contemplation  of  past  days  in  the  Whitewater  Valley  led 
to  the  realization  of  a  boyhood  ambition,  an  excursion  by 
small  boat  down  the  Whitewater  from  Richmond  to  the  Ohio. 
I  made  the  trip  with  my  son  Bernhard  Walter  in  June,  1940,  at 
which  time  I  sent  the  following  account  of  it  to  L.  M.  Feeger, 
business  manager  of  the  Richmond  Palladium-Item. 
"Dear  Luther  : 

;'Walt  and  I  got  away  about  eleven  o'clock  on  June  8,  from 
where  the  race  of  Larsh's  old  flour  mill  ran  into  the  river,  just 
off  the  Liberty  Pike  at  the  foot  of  Beeler's  hill,  a  favorite 
fishing  and  swimming  hole  of  mine  in  the  old  days. 

"Our  boat  was  a  small  V-shaped,  flat-bottomed  affair  made 
of  plywood,  with  canoe  paddles.  The  river  was  higher  and 
swifter  than  usual  in  June,  and  we  reached  Brownsville  about 
six  o'clock  the  first  evening.  Not  long  after  lunch  on  this  first 
day  we  came  to  the  junction  of  Elkhorn  Creek;  the  creek  was 
full,  and  made  quite  a  show  as  it  dashed  into  the  Whitewater. 
Clear  Creek,  whose  mouth  we  passed  a  little  later,  brought  back 
memories  of  many  happy  hours  I  spent  on  its  banks  while 
at  Earlham. 

'The  feature  of  the  day's  trip  was  the  birds  we  heard — the 
foliage  was  too  heavy  for  us  to  see  many  of  them.  The  cardinal, 
Carolina  wren,  and  tufted  titmouse  rarely  come  as  far  northeast 
as  New  Haven,  and  it  wras  good  to  get  acquainted  with  their 
familiar  notes  again.  The  swiftness  of  the  river  made  paddling 
unnecessary  much  of  the  time,  and  we  glided  noiselessly  along 
between  overhanging  trees  and  underbrush,  giving  no  alarm 
whatsoever  to  the  singing  birds.  We  were  especially  delighted 
with  the  number  of  water  birds,  which  seemed  more  numerous 
than  when  I  was  a  boy.  Once,  three  great  blue  herons  flew 
ahead  of  us  for  a  good  part  of  a  mile,  another  time  a  mallard 
duck  put  on  a  fine  show  of  lameness  to  lead  us  from  her  brood. 

"Judging  from  an  article  on  the  birds  of  southeastern 
Indiana,    published   by   Dr.    Haymond   of    Brookville   in    the 

(143) 
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1850's,  there  has  been  remarkably  little  change  during  the  past 
century  in  the  character  of  the  bird  life  in  the  Whitewater 
region.  By  mid-century  the  wild  turkey  was  almost  extinct,  and 
the  raven,  pileated  woodpecker,  and  bald  eagle  were  rarely 
seen.  All  the  birds  common  today,  except  the  diksissel,  were 
on  Dr.  Haymond's  list,1  and,  although  a  few  of  the  birds  were 
called  by  names  no  longer  familiar  (the  brown  thrush,  for 
example,  is  listed  as  the  "ferringinous  mocking  thrush"  and  the 
tufted  titmouse  as  the  "great-crested  chickadee"),  even  the 
nomenclature  of  the  commoner  birds  has  generally  re- 
mained unchanged. 

"We  started  the  second  day  about  seven.  Around  mid- 
morning  we  beached  our  boat  and  walked  through  a  field  to 
Quakertown.  The  old  Friends'  Meeting  House  there  has 
disappeared,  and  the  general  store,  we  learned,  had  just  gone  out 
of  business,  spelling  the  end  of  the  old  settlement.  The  ma- 
chinery in  the  deserted  Cockefair  woolen  mill  is  likewise 
gone — moved,  they  say,  to  Henry  Ford's  show  at  Dearborn, 
Michigan.  We  had  expected  to  stop  at  Fairfield,  but  slipped  by 
without  catching  a  glimpse  of  this  lovely  old  river  village. 

"Not  long  after  lunch  came  our  only  spill  of  the  trip.  We 
got  a  thorough  ducking  and  lost  much  of  our  gear,  but  were 
otherwise  unharmed.  We  had  intended  to  stop  at  Templeton's 
Creek,  and  climb  the  great  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  White- 
water to  see  if  we  could  find  any  of  the  relics  of  the  Mound 
Builders  unearthed  sixty  years  ago  by  Dr.  Homsher,2  but  our 
little  mishap  forced  us  to  push  on  to  reach  Brookville  by 
nightfall.  I  had  been  warned  about  the  treacherous  bit  of 
water  a  mile  or  two  north  of  Brookville,  and  did  not  risk 
running  the  boat  through  these  rock-strewn  rapids.  We  tied 
a  rope  to  the  stern  and  let  the  boat  lead  us.  We  came  through 
all  right,  except  for  scratches  on  our  feet  and  ankles  from 
slipping  between  the  rocks  in  the  river  bed. 

1  Haymond,  Rufus,  "Birds  of  South-eastern  Indiana,"  in  Proceedings  of 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  VIII  (1856),  286-98. 

2  Homsher,  George  W.,  "Remains  on  White  Water  River,  Indiana,"  in 
Smithsonian  Institute,  Annual  Report,  1882  (Washington,  D.  C.f  1884), 
pp.  928-52. 
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"Our  landing  place  was  only  a  stone's  throw  from  the 
Hermitage  where  Steele  and  his  fellow  artists  had  their 
Whitewater  home.  It  was  pleasant  to  chance  upon  this  beautiful 
and  familiar  spot  to  which  I  made  a  pilgrimage  years  ago.  We 
had  given  up  our  initial  idea  of  camping  out,  and  spent  the 
night  at  BrookvihVs  Valley  House,  after  a  stroll  through  the 
older  portions  of  the  town. 

"It  was  interesting  to  recall,  as  we  passed  along  the  richly 
shaded  streets,  that,  less  than  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago,  this 
quiet  country  town,  with  its  old-world  air  of  maturity,  was  a 
raw,  booming  frontier  settlement,  the  jumping-off  place  for  the 
newly  opened  Indian  lands  of  central  Indiana  and  the  home  of 
such  later  notables  as  Governor  James  B.  Ray,  Judge  John  Test, 
the  famous  Noble  brothers  (Senator  James,  Governor  Noah, 
and  Land  Commissioner  Lazarus),  and  Governor  David 
Wallace  and  his  son,  General  Lew  Wallace. 

"You  asked  me  to  tell  you  what  struck  me  most  forcibly 
about  the  trip  from  Richmond  to  Brookville.  I  think  it  is  the 
absence  of  any  sight  or  sound  of  human  beings  along  the  river 
banks.  We  had  expected  to  see  farm  houses,  barns,  work 
horses,  and  farmers,  but  we  glided  along,  mile  after  mile,  with- 
out seeing  or  hearing  anything  but  the  birds.  I  suppose  the 
frequent  floods,  of  which  vestiges  appear  on  every  overhanging 
tree  along  the  river,  have  long  since  driven  the  farmers  to 
higher  ground. 

"At  several  bridges  people  called  out  greetings,  saying  they 
had  read  about  our  trip  in  the  Palladium.  The  last  of  these 
came  from  the  high  bridge  over  the  river,  just  below  the  junc- 
tion of  the  East  and  West  forks  south  of  Brookville,  where 
a  woman  and  an  eager  young  boy  waved  and  shouted  'Good 
Luck'  to  us.  The  trip  from  Brookville  to  Cedar  Grove  was 
particularly  interesting  because  of  the  nearness  of  the  abandoned 
Whitewater  Canal.  When  a  train  puffed  by  on  the  rails  laid 
along  the  old  canal  towpath,  we  beached  our  boat,  scrambled  up 
the  bank  and  watched  it  out  of  sight.  Incidentally,  the  builders 
of  the  canal  did  a  beautiful  piece  of  construction,  however 
visionary  the  project  may  have  been. 

"We  had  lunch  this  third  day  on  a  pleasantly  shaded  gravel 
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bar  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Cedar  Grove,  where  John  Conner  had  his  store  and  Indian 
trading  post  before  moving  up  West  Branch  to  Connersville. 
The  valley  is  wider  here,  making  flood  waters  less  destructive, 
and  farms  began  to  appear.  After  lunch  we  found  the  finest 
boating  on  the  trip,  between  the  little  river  settlements  at 
Longnecker  and  Harrison.  Many  belled  cows  were  grazing 
on  the  hillsides,  reminding  one  of  Alpine  pastures.  We  spent 
the  night  at  Harrison  at  an  old  hotel  only  a  block  from  where 
Morgan  crossed  the  Whitewater  on  his  raid  through  Indiana 
during  the  Civil  War. 

"The  fourth  and  last  day  was  the  least  exciting.  The 
river  had  been  so  formidable  looking  at  the  meeting  of  its 
East  and  West  branches  that  we  expected  to  find  its  junction 
with  the  Great  Miami  impressive,  not  to  say  alarming.  Instead, 
we  hardly  knew  when  we  entered  the  larger  stream.  The 
Ohio,  in  turn,  proved  to  be  completely  unruffled  by  the  in- 
flow of  the  Great  Miami.  Instead  of  trying  to  paddle  up 
to  Cincinnati  we  took  the  easy  course  and  floated  down  the 
Ohio  to  Lawrenceburg. 

"I  can't  tell  you  how  happy  I  am  we  made  this  little  trip,  not 
only  because  of  the  fun  we  had  but  because  it  has  given  Walt 
some  sense  of  why  I  love  my  old  home  region  so  much  and  has 
refreshed  and  strengthened  my  own  feeling  for  it. 

''Sincerely  yours, 

"Bernhard" 
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visit  to  Richmond,  76,  80-81 ;  on 
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117. 
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53,  54. 

Baptist,  George  B.,  of  Detroit,  aids 
fugitive  slaves,  73. 

Baptists,  96. 

Baumer,  Bennett,  119. 

Beech  Grove  Seminary,  near  Liberty, 
127n. 

Beecher,  Henry  Ward,  edits  Indiana 
Farmer  and  Gardener,   123. 

Beggs,  Stephen  R.,  Methodist  min- 
ister,  quoted,   93-94. 

Bell,  John,  letter  to  Aaron  White, 
quoted,  62. 

"Ben  Franklin,"  first  boat  on  the 
Whitewater   Canal,   110. 

Berry,  Campbell,  100. 

Big  Blue  River,  131. 

Birds,  in  Whitewater  Valley,  37, 
143-44. 

Birney,  James  G.,  82. 

Blockhouses,  40n. 

Bloomfield,  Lot,  76. 

Blunt,  William,  comes  to  the  White- 
water, 22. 


Blunt  family,  moves  to  Whitewater, 
24. 

Bond,  Edward,  56;  account  of  visit 
to  Whitewater,  quoted,  32-36. 

Bond,  Edward,  Jr.,  36. 

Bond,  Jesse,  32,  33,  35. 

Bond,  Joshua,  32,  36. 

Bond,  Phebe,  33. 

Bond,  William,  32,  35,  36. 

Boston  (Ind.),  71,  101;  party  from, 
on  gold  rush,  134. 

Brasher,  Thomas,  65. 

Brattain,  Robert,  opens  school  at 
Richmond,  126. 

Bremen  (Germany),  116. 

Brookville  (Ind.),  13,  17,  96,  119, 
145  ;  birthplace  of  famous  men,  49  ; 
celebrates  passage  of  internal  im- 
provement bill,  109-10 ;  county  seat, 
Franklin  County,  47;  on  White- 
water Canal,  111;  party  from,  on 
gold  rush,   131. 

Brownsville    (Ind.),    143. 
Buffum,  Arnold,  publishes  the  Pro- 
tectionist, 83. 

Burnside,  Gen.   Ambrose  E.,  49. 
Burnyeat,    John,     Friends    minister, 
53. 

Business  and  industry,  beginnings 
of,  42;  Aaron  White  and  Elijah 
Coffin's  store  at  Milton,  65 ;  Levi 
Coffin's  general  store  at  Newport, 
66;  in  Richmond,  29,  50-51,  137- 
38;  distillery,  91-92;  and  White- 
water Canal,  111,  112;  and  rail- 
roads, 135,  137-38.  See  also  Free 
Produce  Movement;   Mills. 

Cain's  Meetinghouse  (Methodist), 
91. 

California  gold  rush,  130-34. 
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Cambridge  City  (Ind.),  13,  50; 
Friends  seminary,   127. 

Camden  (Ind.),  Underground  Rail- 
road station,  73. 

Campbellites,  96. 

Canals,  appropriations  for,  109,  135. 
See  also  names  of  canals. 

Cane  Creek  Meeting  of  Friends 
(N.  C),  53. 

Cane  Creek  Meeting  of  Friends 
(S.  C),  53. 

Catholic  Church,  96,  119. 

Cedar  Grove   (Ind.),  17,  145,  146. 

Cedar  Grove  Baptist  Church,  96. 

Center ville  (Ind.),  76;  cholera  epi- 
demic, 101 ;  county  seat,  Wayne 
County,  48-50 ;  on  National  Road, 
103 ;  parties  from,  join  gold  rush, 
130,  131,  134. 

Centerville  Methodist  Circuit,  101. 

Centerville  Wayne  County  Record, 
articles  on  Wayne  County  towns, 
quoted,  48,  49,  50,  51 ;  on  Clay's 
visit  to  Richmond,  76-77,  78-79,  80. 

Centerville  Wayne  County  Whig, 
131. 

Centerville  Western  Emporium,  51n. 

Central  Canal,  109. 

Charles,  John,  30. 

Charles,  Nathan,  30. 

Charles,  Samuel,  sketch  of,  by  Henry 
Hoover,  quoted,  30. 

Chester  Meeting  of  Friends,  57. 

Chillicothe   (Ohio),  15. 

Cholera,  89,  101,  123-24;  attacks 
parties  on  gold  rush,  132,  134; 
Dr.  John  T.  Plummer's  researches 
on,  123,  124. 

Cincinnati  (Ohio),  20,  32n,  42,  63, 
89,  111;  Federal  Land  Office,  15; 
free-labor  store,  84-85 ;  terminus 
of  Whitewater  Canal,  112;  Under- 
ground Railroad  station,  70. 

Civil  War,  74,  89,  119. 

Clark,  Daniel,  aids  fugitive  slaves, 
71. 


Clark,  Edward,  33. 

Clark,  Thomas,   137. 

Clay,  Henry,  visit  to  Richmond  and 
encounter  with  Hiram  Mendenhall, 
74-82;  tribute  to  Friends,  79;  at- 
tendance at  Whitewater  Meeting 
and  reception  by  Friends,  80-81 ; 
presidential  candidate,  1844,  pp.  74- 
75,  82. 

Clear  Creek,  143. 

Coffin,   Addison,  on  Richmond,   52. 

Coffin,  Catherine  White,  66. 

Coffin,  Charles  F.,  27n,  55n. 

Coffin,  Elijah,  60;  storekeeper  at 
Milton,  65 ;  on  Whitewater  flood, 
114;  description  of,  120;  cashier, 
Richmond  State  Bank,  120;  vi- 
sions, 120-22. 

Coffin,  Levi,  89 ;  routes  followed 
by,  in  journeying  from  North 
Carolina  to  Whitewater,  32n; 
storekeeper  at  Newport,  66;  Rem- 
iniscences, 66,  67-73 ;  sketch  of,  66 ; 
Underground  Railroad  activities, 
66-73,  83 ;  joins  in  separation  of 
Anti-Slavery  Friends  from  Indi- 
ana Yearly  Meeting,  84 ;  participa- 
tion in  Free  Produce  Movement, 
84-85. 

Coffin,  Tristram,  66. 

Collins,  John,  24. 

Colonization  of  free  negroes,  65, 
81n. 

Columbus  (Ohio),  on  National  Road, 
106. 

Commons,  Isaac,  36. 
Comstock,  Thomas,   Methodist  min- 
ister, 90. 
Congregationalists,  in  Richmond,  96. 

Conner,  John,  store  at  Cedar  Grove, 
17,   146. 

Connersville  (Ind.),  49-50,  146; 
celebrates  passage  of  internal  im- 
provement bill,  110;  county  seat, 
Fayette  County,  49. 
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Cook,    Dr.    ,    of    Winchester, 

124. 

Corydon    (Ind.),   28. 

Cotton,  free-labor,  84,  85,  86,  88,  89. 

Cox,  Jeremiah,  32,  34 ;  enters  land 
at  site  of  Richmond,  21 ;  estab- 
lishes mill  near  Richmond,  21,  28; 
"Memoirs"  on  settlement  of  Rich- 
mond, quoted,  21-22 ;  Henry  Hoo- 
ver's sketch  of,  quoted,  27-28; 
Friends  meetings  held  at  house  of, 
34,  42,  55. 

Cox,  Joseph,  founder  of  "Kentucky 
settlement"  near  Richmond,  22-26, 
40. 

Cox,  Mary  (Rue),  wife  of  Joseph 
Cox,  22,  23,  24,  40. 

Cox,  Sanford  C.  ("Elkhorn"), 
articles  on  "Old  Settlers  of  Wayne 
County,"  quoted,  22-25. 

Cox's   Settlement,  see  Richmond. 

Cull,  Hugh,  Methodist  minister,  90- 
91. 

Cull,  Rachel,  90,  91. 

Cumberland  (Md.),  beginning  point 
of  National  Road,  104. 

Cumberland  Gap,  33. 

Cumberland  Road,  see  National  Road. 

Currency,  scarcity  of,  64. 

Darby,  Owen,  22. 

Davis,  Adam,  accompanies  Edward 
Bond  to  the  Whitewater,  32,  35,  36. 

Dayton    (Ohio),  20,  75. 

Dearborn  County  (Ind.),  organiza- 
tion of,  16. 

Delaware  Indians,  in  Whitewater 
Valley,  14,  23,  24;  Moravian  mis- 
sion to,  16. 

Denny,  Ebenezer,  reference  to  White- 
water River,  14-15. 

De  Pauw  University,  101. 

Distillery,  between  Cambridge  City 
and  Dublin,  91-92. 

Doddridge's  Chapel  (Methodist), 
101. 


Dublin   (Ind.),  Methodist  congrega- 
tion, 91-92. 
Dueling,  80n. 
Dunkers,  96,  119. 

Earlham  College  (Friends  Boarding 
School),  named,  61,  129;  founded, 
125,  127;  Mordecai  M.  White  on, 
127-28;  curriculum,   128-29. 

Earlhamite,  quoted,  127,  128-29. 

Earthquakes,   39,   41-42. 

East   Fork  of   Whitewater,   13. 

Eaton  (Ohio),  21-22,  58,  93. 

Economy  (Ind.),  101. 

Eddy,  Augustus,  Methodist  minister, 
95. 

Edgerton,  Walter,  quoted,  81n. 

Edwardsport   (Ind.),  97. 

Eggleston,  Edward,  125. 

"Elkhorn,"  see  Cox,  Sanford  C. 

Elkhorn  Creek,  55,  143. 

Elliott,  Arthur  W.,  Methodist  minis- 
ter, 90-91. 

Emancipator,  quoted,  81. 

Emswiler,  George  P.,  freight  and 
passenger  agent,  Indiana  Central 
Railroad,  quoted,  136-37 ;  enters 
dry-goods  business,  136n. 

Erie  Canal,  108,  109. 

Estes,  Lewis,  principal  of  Friends 
Boarding  School,  127. 

Evans,  Isaac,  of  Richmond,  on  gold 
rush,  132. 

Fairfield  (Ind.),  17,  49. 

Fallen  Timbers,  battle  of,  15. 

Fayette  County  (Ind.),  organized, 
49. 

Feeger,  Luther  M.,  103n,  143. 

Finley,  John,  poet,  110;  poem  quoted, 
139. 

Floods,  cause  destruction  to  White- 
water Canal,  112,  114. 

Folklore,  74. 

Forster,  Josiah,  57. 

Forster,  William,  Friends  minister, 
visits  to  the  Whitewater,  57. 
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Fort  Laramie  (Wy.),  on  gold  rush 
trail,   132. 

Fort  Wayne  (Ind.),  Underground 
Railroad   station,   73. 

Forts,  built  during  War  of  1812,  p. 
40 ;  Indian,  35 ;  Recovery,  14,  15 ; 
Washington,  14. 

Fountain  City   (Ind.),  see  Newport. 

Fouts,  Margaret,  19. 

Fox,  George,  59,  81. 

Franklin  County  (Ind.),  organized, 
47. 

Frazier,  Francis,  on  cholera  epi- 
demic, 123-24. 

Free  Labor  Advocate  and  Anti-Sla- 
very Chronicle,  83-84 ;  on  presenta- 
tion of  abolitionist  petition  to 
Henry  Clay,  77-78,  79-80;  on 
Clay's  attendance  at  Whitewater 
Meeting  and  reception  by  Friends, 
80-81. 

Free  Produce  Association  of  Friends, 
formed,  83 ;  employs  Nathan 
Thomas  as  agent,  85-89. 

Free  Produce  Movement,  83-89. 

Friends,  Society  of,  attitude  toward 
Methodists,  90,  93-94,  100;  beliefs 
of,  28-29,  41,  54n,  80n,  101,  117-18, 
118-19;  relations  with  Germans  in 
Whitewater  Valley,  117-18;  devo- 
tion  of,   28-29,    42,   43;    Hicksite 
separation,   30,   58-59,   65 ;   migra- 
tion to  Ohio  and  Indiana,  17,  18-19, 
21,  52,  53-54,  62;  organization  and 
communication   in,   54-55 ;   praised 
by  Clay,  79;  schools,  126-27; 
and  slavery:  opposition  to,  18,  62n, 
75 ;    stand    on    abolition    move- 
ment, 75-76,  80-81,  83-84;   sup- 
port   of    Free    Produce    Move- 
ment, 83,  84-89; 

and  war :  seek  exemption  from 
military  service,  29;  Civil  War, 
119;  Mexican  War,  118-19;  War 
of  1812,  p.  41  ; 


western  meetings  of,  established, 
53-54,  56,  57,  58. 

Friends  Boarding  School,  see  Earl- 
ham  College. 

Fulghum,  Benjamin,  of  Richmond, 
72. 

Gaar,  Abram,  pioneer  manufacturer, 
138n. 

Gaar,  Scott  &  Company,  Richmond, 
138n. 

Garrison,  William  Lloyd,  81. 

Georgetown  (Ky.),  33. 

German  Baptist  Society  (Dunkers), 
96,  119. 

Germans,  migration  to  Whitewater, 
116-17,  119;  relations  with  Friends, 
117-18. 

Givens,  Mrs.  John,  99. 

Gold  rush,  1849,  pp.   130-34. 

Grave,  Jacob,  abolitionist,  76 ;  joins 
Wayne  County  Free  Produce  As- 
sociation, 84. 

Grayson   County    (Va.),  29,  31,  32. 

Great  Miami  River,  13,  14,  16,  108, 
146. 

Greens  Fork,  branch  of  the  White- 
water, 37,  57n. 

Greenville,  Treaty  of,  15,  16. 

Grellet,  Stephen  (fitienne  de  Grellet 
du  Mabillier),  sketch  of,  34;  visits 
the  Whitewater,  34,  56-57. 

Griffin,  Daniel,  24. 

Grimke,  Angelina  E.,  abolitionist,  75. 

Grimke,  Sarah  Moore,  abolitionist, 
75. 

Grouseland,  Treaty  of,   16. 

Guilford  County   (N.  C),  62. 

Gurney,  Joseph  John,  visits  the 
Whitewater,  56-57,  59-61 ;  account 
of  journey  on  National  Road, 
quoted,  59-60,  105-7 ;  Earlham  Col- 
lege named  after  estate  of,  61. 

Hagerstown  (Ind.),  96,  101,  119; 
party  from,  joins  gold  rush,  130, 
131-33;    Whitewater    Canal    com- 
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pleted  to,  112. 

Hagerstown  Canal  Company,  112. 

Hamilton    (Ohio),   14,   15,  42. 

Hamilton  and  Eaton  Railroad,  136. 

Harden,  John,  22. 

Hardin  County  (Tenn.),  source  of 
free-labor  cotton,  86. 

Harmar,  Josiah,  expedition  against 
Miami,  14. 

Harper,  ,  a  Presbyterian,  17, 

96. 

Harper,  Ida  Husted,  49. 

Harris,  Benjamin,  29,  35. 

Harris,  Branson,  103n;  description 
of  marriage  and  domestic  estab- 
lishment, quoted,  43-44;  on  timber 
of  Whitewater  Valley,  13;  team- 
ster, 42. 

Harris,    Martha    (Young),    43. 

Harrison  (Ohio),  13,  96,  108;  on 
Whitewater  Canal,  112,  146. 

Harrison,  William  Henry,  29,  40. 

Haughton,  William,  principal,  Beech 
Grove  Seminary,  127n. 

Haymond,  Rufus,  143-44. 

Hayworth,  James,  aids  fugitive 
slaves,  71. 

Health  and  medicine,  39,  45-46 ; 
Indian  doctor,  44-45 ;  pioneer  doc- 
tors, 30,  44-45. 

Helium,  Thomas,  Methodist  minis- 
ter, 92. 

Hendricks,  William,   108. 

Hicklin  settlement  (Jefferson  Co., 
Ind.),  Underground  Railroad  sta- 
tion, 68. 

Hicks,  Elias,  devotion  of,  59 ;  visits 
the  Whitewater,  57-58. 

Hicksite  separation,  Society  of 
Friends,  30,   58-59,  65. 

Hill,  Benjamin,  sketch  of,  by  Henry 

Hoover,  quoted,  31. 
Hill,  T.,  71. 

Hoag,  Hulda,  principal  of  Friends 
Boarding   School,    127. 


-,  tollgate  keeper,  72. 


Hockett,  — 

Hogue,  Zeb,  97. 

Holman,  George,  comes  to  the  White- 
water, 20,  21  n,  22,  23,  24. 

Holman,  Joseph,  22,  23. 

Holman,  William,  22,  23. 

Homsher,  George  W.,  144. 

Hood,  "Mother,"  of  Dublin  Metho- 
dist congregation,  92. 

Hoover,  Andrew,  Jr.,  19,  27,  29,  32, 
117;  comes  to  the  Whitewater 
Valley,  19-21  ;  enters  land  at  site 
of  Richmond,  21 ;  Henry  Hoover's 
sketch  of,  quoted,  30. 

Hoover,  Andrew,  Sr.,  19. 

Hoover,  Catharine    (Yount),  21. 

Hoover,  David,  27,  39,  50,  55n,  96; 
sketch  of,  19-20,  25 ;  comes  to  the 
Whitewater,  19-21 ;  visits  "Ken- 
tucky settlement,"  20-21,  22;  mar- 
riage, 21 ;  chooses  name  for  Rich- 
mond, 25 ;  Memoir  quoted,  19-22. 

Hoover,  Henry,  reminiscences  of 
early  citizens  of  Richmond,  quoted, 
27-31 ;  military  fine  against,  41 ; 
on  refusal  of  Friends  to  serve  in 
War  of  1812,  p.  41 ;  on  his  con- 
version to  Methodism,  95-96. 

Hoover,   Herbert,   19n. 

Hoover,  Margaret   (Fouts),  19. 

Hoover,  Rebecca,  see  Rebecca  (Hoo- 
ver)   Julian. 

Horney,  Solomon,  29. 

Hoshour,  Samuel  K.,  educator,  127n. 

Huff,  Daniel,  of  Newport,  aids  fugi- 
tive slaves,  73. 

Hull,  Gen.  William,  41. 

Hunt,  Abner,  117. 

Hunt,  Charles,  mill  near  mouth  of 
Elkhorn,  21. 

Hunt,  Eliza,  marriage  to  John  Ger- 
hard Peterson,  116-17. 

Hunt,  Susannah,  117. 

Independence  (Mo.),  stop  on  gold 
rush  trail,  131. 
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Indian  treaties,  Greenville,  15,  16; 
Grouseland,  16 ;  Twelve  Mile  Pur- 
chase, 16. 

Indiana  Central  Railroad,  136. 

Indiana  Farmer  and  Gardener,  123. 

Indiana  Quarterly  Meeting  of 
Friends,  54. 

Indiana  Territory,  boundaries  of, 
15-16. 

Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  of  Anti- 
Slavery  Friends,  established,  57, 
75,  84;  address  from,  quoted,  81n. 

Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends, 
established,  54 ;  separation  of  Anti- 
Slavery  Friends  from,  57,  75,  84; 
attended  by :  Elias  Hicks,  58 ; 
Joseph  John  Gurney,  59-61 ; 
Henry  Clay,  80-81; 
size,  60-61 ;  stand  on  antislavery 
activities,  76,  80,  83 ;  report  on 
education,  quoted,  126-27;  estab- 
lishes Earlham  College,  127. 

Indians,  expeditions  against  (1790- 
94),  14-15;  fort,  35;  mounds,  14, 
35,  144 ;  mission  to,  16 ;  relations 
with  Joseph  Cox,  23-24;  tribes 
found  in  Whitewater  Valley,  14, 
23,  24;  in  War  of  1812,  pp.  40, 
41;  doctor,  44-45. 

Industry,  see  Business  and  industry. 

Internal  Improvement  Act,  Indiana, 
1836,  pp.  109,  135. 

Ives,  Eli,  122. 

Jackson,  Isaac,  93. 

Jay,  Eli,  on  migration  of  Friends  to 
the  Whitewater,  53-54. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  initiates  con- 
struction of  National  Road,  104. 

Jefferson  (Ohio),  on  the  National 
Road,  106. 

Jefferson  City  (Mo.),  terminus  of 
National  Road,  104. 

Jocelyn,  Augustus,  Methodist  minis- 
ter, 91,   101. 

John,  fugitive  slave,  story  of,  70-73. 


Johnson,  Silas,  124n. 

Julian,  George  W.,  50. 

Julian,  Isaac,  39. 

Julian,  Rebecca  (Hoover),  on  pio- 
neer life,  39;  on  War  of  1812,  p. 
40. 

Kanawha  Road,  32n. 
Kansas,  antislavery  struggle,   134. 
Kaw  (Kansas)  River,  131. 
Kentucky,    State  of,    fugitive   slaves 

from,  67,  70. 
"Kentucky     settlement,"     south     of 

Richmond,  story  of   founding,   17, 

22-24. 
Kenworthy,   William,   of   Richmond, 

72. 
Kidwell,    Jonathan,    Universalist 

preacher,  113n. 
Kluge,   John   Peter,   Moravian  mis- 
sionary, 16-17. 
Knight,  Jonathan,  chief  surveyor  of 

National  Road,  103-4. 
Knight,  Jonathan,  of  Yale  Medical 

School,  122. 
Knollenberg,     Bernhard,     marriage, 

117. 
Knollenberg,  Bernhard   (2),  146. 
Knollenberg,  Bernhard  Walter,  143. 
Knollenberg,  Ellen   (Peterson),  117. 
Knollenberg,  George   H.,   Richmond 

merchant,  137. 
Knollenberg,  Walter,  37. 
Knox,  Henry,  land  speculations,  108. 
Koehring,  Henry,  137. 

Lamb,  Charles,  on  Friends  meetings, 
quoted,  43. 

Laurel    (Ind.),  50. 

Lawrenceburg  (Ind.),  county  seat  of 
Dearborn  County,  16;  terminus  of 
Whitewater  Canal,  109,  110. 

Lawyers  and  litigation,  frowned  up- 
on by  Friends,  51,  117-18. 

Lecompton   (Kan.),  134. 

Lewis,  Samuel,  map  by,  15n. 

Lewis  Woods,  37. 
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Lexington   (Ky.),  33. 

Liberator,  81. 

Liberty    (Ind.),   county   seat,   Union 

County,  49. 
Liberty  party,  82. 
Lister,    James,    124. 
Locke,  William,  abolitionist,  76. 
London  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends, 

sends  delegates  to  Indiana  Yearly 

meeting,  57. 
Longnecker   (Ind.),  146. 
Lost     Creek     Meeting    of     Friends 

(Tenn.),   55. 
Louisville  (Ky.),  89. 
Lowell,  James  Russell,  poem  quoted, 

118. 
Luckenbach,      Abraham,      Moravian 

missionary,  16-17. 
Lundy,  Benjamin,  abolitionist,  75. 
Lutherans,  96. 
Lynn   (Ind.),  cholera  epidemic,  123. 

McCoy,  Thomas,  comes  to  the 
Whitewater,  21n,  22. 

McCoy  family,  at  "Kentucky  settle- 
ment," 24. 

McNary  County  (Tenn.),  source  of 
free-labor  cotton,  86. 

Macomb,  Gen.  Alexander,  chief, 
Engineering  Corps,  United  States 
Army,  103. 

Madison  and  Indianapolis  Railroad, 
136. 

Madison  (Ind.)  Farmers'  and  Me- 
chanics' Bank,  120. 

Malaria,  39,  45,  46. 

Manufactures,  see  Business  and  in- 
dustry. 

Marshall  County  (Ind.),  pioneer  life 
in,  38n. 

Mary,  fugitive  slave,  story  of,  70-73. 

Maule,  Charles,  of  Hagerstown,  on 
gold  rush,  132. 

Medicine,  see  Health  and  medicine. 

Meek,  Jacob,  91. 
Meek,  Mrs.  Jacob,  91. 


Meek's  Meetinghouse  (Methodist), 
91. 

Mendenhall,  Amos,  on  gold  rush,  134. 

Mendenhall,  Hiram,  encounter  with 
Henry  Clay,  74-82;  on  California 
gold  rush  and  death,  134. 

Mendenhall,  Dr.  James  R.,  46. 

Meredith,  Gen.  Solomon,  119. 

Methodists,  in  Whitewater  Valley, 
90-96,  100,  101 ;  attitude  of  Friends 
toward,  and  reception  at  Rich- 
mond, 90,  92-94,  100 ;  circuit  riders, 
99,  100;  meetinghouses,  42,  91; 
religious  exaltation  of,  94-95,  99; 
Whitewater  College,  129.  See  also 
Joseph   Tarkington. 

Mexican  War,  118,  130. 

Miami  Indians,  in  Whitewater  Val- 
ley, 14. 

Miami  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Friends, 
34,   53. 

Milford  Meeting  of  Friends,  58. 

Militia  service,  and  Friends,  29,  41. 

Miller,  Joaquin,  49. 

Mills,  Jeremiah  Cox's,  near  Rich- 
mond, 21,  28;  Charles  Hunt's  near 
mouth  of  Elkhorn  Creek,  21 ;  Mof- 
fat's, on  East  Fork  of  Whitewater, 
72. 

Milton  (Ind.),  45,  49,  63;  general 
store,  65. 

Mitchell,  John,  map  by,  15n. 

Moffat's  mill,  on  East  Fork  of 
Whitewater,  72. 

Monroe,  James,  104. 

Moore,   Philip  N.,  49-50. 

Moravian  Indian  Mission,  on  White 
River,  16-17. 

Morgan,  Charles,  killed  by  Indians, 
40. 

Mormons,  caravan  passes  through 
Richmond,  105. 

Morris,  Robert,  land  speculations, 
108. 

Morrisson,  Robert,  first  postmaster 
at  Richmond,  51n;  sketch  of,  31. 
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Morrow,  William  W.,  born  near 
Milton,  49. 

Morton,  Oliver  Perry,  born  in  Salis- 
bury, 50. 

Mott,  Lucretia,  abolitionist,  75;  on 
free-labor  goods,  89. 

Mounds,  prehistoric,  in  Whitewater 
Valley,  14,  35,  144. 

Nantucket  Island,  66. 

Nashville  (Tenn.),  89. 

National  Road,  103-7,  125 ;  account 
of  journey  on,  quoted,  59-60,  105- 
7 ;  Cumberland  to  Wheeling,  63 ; 
provides  labor  for  German  immi- 
grants,   116;   traffic,   105. 

"The  Native,"  Whitewater  Canal 
boat,  110. 

New  Garden  Meeting  of  Friends 
(Ind.),  54,  58n. 

New  Garden  Meeting  of  Friends 
(N.  C),  35,  66. 

New  Paris  (Ohio),  22. 

New  York  Tribune,  81-82. 

Newman,  John  S.,  of  Centerville, 
president,  Indiana  Central  Rail- 
road, 136. 

Newport  (Fountain  City,  Ind.),  50, 
101  ;  a  center  of  Anti-Slavery 
Friends,  54;  Free  Labor  Advocate 
and  Protectionist  published  at,  78n, 
83-84;  party  from,  on  gold  rush, 
134;  Underground  Railroad  sta- 
tion, 66,  73. 

Newspapers,  Centerville,  51n;  Rich- 
mond, 5 In.  See  also  names  of 
newspapers. 

Nixon,  William   Penn,  50. 

Noble,  James,  26,  145. 

Noble,  Lazarus,  145. 

Noble,  Noah,  110,  145. 

Noble,  Thomas  G.,  heads  reception 
for  Clay  at  Richmond,  76. 

Nolands  Fork,  57n,  66. 

North,  Kezia  (Mrs.  Daniel),  36. 
North  Bend  (Ohio),  112. 


North  Carolina,  State  of,  emigration 
of  Friends  from,  18,  53-54,  62. 

Northwest  Territory,  Ordinance  of 
1787,  p.  14;  division  of,  15. 

O'Harra,  Patrick,  at  Kentucky  set- 
tlement, 23. 

Ohio,  State  of,  constitution,  20;  mi- 
gration of  southern  Friends  to,  18- 
19,  20;  penalties  against  bringing 
freed  negroes  into,  65 ;  stock  sub- 
scription for  Whitewater  Canal, 
112. 

Ohio  River,  33,  63,  108;  junction 
with  Great  Miami,  13,  146. 

Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  54. 

Oldenburg  (Ind.),  119. 

Opie,  Amelia,  105. 

Orange  Meeting  of  Friends,  56n,  58. 

Ordinance  of  1787,  p.  14. 

Osborn,  Charles,  abolitionist,  76,  84. 

Overman,  Ephraim,  sketch  of,  by 
Henry  Hoover,  quoted,  29-30. 

Palmer,  Isaac,  124. 

Palmiter,  see  Smith  &  Palmiter. 

Parkhurst,  Jacob,  16. 

Parry,  George,  of  Richmond,  on  gold 
rush,   133. 

Parry,  Isaac,  of  Richmond,  on  gold 
rush,   133. 

Parsons,  "Grandfather,"  of  Dublin 
Methodist  congregation,  91-92. 

Pasquotank   County    (N.    C),   62. 

Penn,  William,  34. 

Pennington,  Dr.  Joel,  treatment  for 
remittent  fever,  45-46. 

Perquimans  County  (N.  C),  30,  62. 

Peterson,  Ellen,  marriage  to  Bern- 
hard  Knollenberg,  117. 

Peterson,  Eliza    (Hunt),   116-17. 

Peterson,  John  Gerhard,  comes  to 
the  Whitewater,  116-17,  119;  mar- 
riage, 116-17. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.),  18. 

Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Friends    (Orthodox),    Minute    on 
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abolition,  quoted,  75  ;  supports  Free 
Produce  Movement,  83,  89. 

Philanthropist,  antislavery  journal, 
84n. 

Philomath    (Ind.),   112-13. 

Philomath   Encyclopedia,  113n. 

Pickering,  Timothy,  Secretary  of 
State,  16. 

Pickett,   William,   124n. 

Pigeons,  wild  carrier,  in  Whitewater 
Valley,  24-25. 

Pioneer  life,  37-46,  62-63,  63-64,  135. 

Plummer,  Dr.  John  T.,  46 ;  sketch 
of,  122-23 ;  natural  history  collec- 
tion, 123 ;  researches  on  cholera, 
124;  writings,  123,  124;  Directory 
of  the  City  of  Richmond  quoted, 
117-18,  137-38. 

Point  Pleasant   (W.  Va.),  32n. 

Polk,  James  K,  82,  119. 

Portsmouth    (Va.),   63. 

Presbyterians,  in  Whitewater  Val- 
ley, 17,  96 ;  religious  exaltation,  99. 

Presidential  election,  1844,  pp.  74-75, 
82. 

Prices,  in  California  during  gold 
rush,  133 ;  farm  products,  64 ;  land, 
38;  paid  by  Edward  Bond  on 
journey  to  Whitewater,  33,  34 ; 
rents,   64;   tollgate    fee,   73. 

Protectionist,  antislavery  organ,  83- 
84. 

Public  lands,  sale  of,  in  Whitewater 
Valley,  15,  16,  38. 

Pugh,  Dr.  William,  pioneer  physi- 
cian, 46. 

Quakertown  (Ind.),  144. 

Railroads,  provided  for,  by  Indiana 
General  Assembly,  109,  135;  in 
Whitewater  Valley,  136 ;  effect  of, 
on  Richmond,  137-39. 

Randolph  County  (Ind.),  organized, 
49. 

Randolph  County  (N.  C),  19,  27,  30. 

Ray,  James  B.,  145. 


Reeves,  James,  30. 

Reeves,  Mark  E.,  100. 

Reynoldsburg  (Ohio),  on  National 
Road,  106. 

Rhoads,  Samuel,  official  of  Free 
Produce  Association  of  Friends, 
88. 

Rice,  free-labor,  85. 

Richmond   (Cox's  Settlement,  Ind.), 
13;    settlement    of,    17,    21,    22; 
and  Society  of  Friends :   center  of 
Society,  18,  21,  51-52,  54,  57-58; 
meeting  established  at,  53 ;  head- 
quarters,  Indiana  Yearly  Meet- 
ing,   54;    see    also    Whitewater 
Meeting  of  Friends ; 
origin  of  name,  25 ;   Henry  Hoo- 
ver's  reminiscences   of   early   citi- 
zens   of,    quoted,    27-31 ;    business 
and   industry,   29,    50-51,   64,    136, 
137-38 ;  description  of,  51 ;  popu- 
lation, 51,   137;   newspapers,   51n; 
post  office  established,  51n  ;  Clay's 
visit  to,  74-82;  Methodist  Church 
in,    92-93,    94,    100;    Presbyterian 
and  Congregationalist  churches  in, 
96;  on  National  Road,  103;  cara- 
van of   Mormons  passes  through, 
105;   on   Whitewater   Canal,    111; 
parties  from,  join  gold  rush,  130, 
131,   134;   effect  of   railroads  on, 
136,  137-39. 

Richmond   (Ky.),  33,  36. 

Richmond    (Va.),  25n. 

Richmond  and  Brookville  Canal 
Company,  111. 

Richmond  and  Miami  Railroad,  136. 

Richmond  and  New  Castle  Railroad, 
136. 

Richmond  Palladium,  quoted,  105, 
116,  138-39;  on  gold  rush,  130, 
132-33;  on  Clay's  visit,  76;  series 
on  "Old  Settlers  of  Wayne  Coun- 
ty," quoted,  22. 

Richmond  Public  Leger,  established, 
51n;  quoted,  50-51,  103. 
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Richmond    (Ind.)    State   Bank,    120. 

Richmond  Weekly  Intelligencer, 
established,  51n ;  advertisement 
quoted,  64. 

Ridge  Meeting  of  Friends,  58. 

Roads,  poor  condition  of,  22,  42,  47, 
64,  97-98,  103,  108;  from  Rich- 
mond to  Ohio  border,  22 ;  from  the 
Carolinas  to  the  Whitewater,  32- 
33,  63 ;  from  Cincinnati  to  Rich- 
mond, 42,  71 ;  Jacob  Schramm  on, 
103n ;  provided  for  by  Internal 
Improvement  act,  1836,  p.  109. 
See  also  National  Road. 

Rue,  Mary,  see  Cox,  Mary    (Rue). 

Rue,  Richard,  comes  to  the  White- 
water, 20n,  21n,  22,  23,  24. 

Rushville  (Ind.),  Methodist  Circuit, 
100. 

Sackett,  Dr.  David  F.,  41,  46. 
St.  Clair,  Arthur,  expedition  against 
the  Miami,  14-15. 

St.  John,  John  P.,  born  at  Brook- 
ville,  49. 

Salisbury  (Ind.),  41;  birthplace  of 
Oliver  Perry  Morton,  50 ;  county 
seat,  Wayne  County,  47-48;  de- 
scribed, 47-48;  decline  of,  49. 

Sargent,  Winthrop,  letter  quoted,  16. 
Schools,    in    early    Indiana,    125-26. 
See  also  Earlham  College. 

Schramm,  Jacob,  on  poor  roads, 
103n. 

Schreyer,  Johann  Wolfgang,  letter 
of,  mentioned,  38n. 

Schultz,   Fred,   137. 

Sentinel  and  Star  in  the  West,  113n. 

Shakers,   96. 

"Shakes,"   99. 

Shaw,  Jonathan,  temperance  preacher, 
101. 

Shawnee  Indians,  in  Whitewater 
Valley,  14,  23,  24. 


Shombre,  Henry,  on  trip  down 
Whitewater  Canal,  112-13;  on  gold 
rush,  131,  132,  133-34;  death,  134. 

Short  Creek,  site  of  "Kentucky 
settlement,"  17,  22. 

Shoup,  Francis  A.,  born  at  Laurel, 
50. 

Silk  industry,  at  Richmond,  51. 

Silliman,  Benjamin,  of  Yale  Medical 
School,  122. 

Silver  Creek  Meeting  of  Friends, 
55,  58. 

Simpson,  John,  Friends  minister,  55n. 

Sims,  Charles  N.,  born  at  Fairfield, 
49. 

Slauson,  Maria,  marriage  to  Joseph 
Tarkington,  100. 

Slaves  and  slavery,  Aaron  White 
on,  65 ;  colonization  of  freed,  65, 
81n ;  Free  Produce  Movement,  a 
protest  against,  83-89 ;  Friends 
antipathy  toward,  18,  62n,  75 ;  fu- 
gitive, stories  of,  quoted  from  Levi 
Coffin,  67-73 ;  Henry  Clay  on,  79 ; 
Nathan  Thomas  on,  87-89 ;  penal- 
ties against  bringing  freed  into 
Ohio,  65.  See  also  Anti-Slavery 
Friends. 

Smith,  John,  32n ;  enters  land  at  site 
of  Richmond,  21 ;  Henry  Hoover's 
sketch  of,   quoted,   29. 

Smith,  John  L.,  story  of  baptism  on 
Whitewater,  quoted,  91-92. 

Smith,  Nathan,  of  Yale  Medical 
School,  122. 

Smith  &  Palmiter,  cabinetmakers, 
Richmond,  64. 

Society  of  Friends,  see  Friends,  So- 
ciety of. 

Soil,  of  Whitewater  Valley,  14. 

South  Carolina,  State  of,  migration 
of  Friends  from,  62. 

Springfield  (Ohio),  on  route  of  Na- 
tional Road,  103,  106. 

Stacey,  George,  57. 
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Stansbury,  Howard,  of  U.  S.  Engi- 
neers, 108. 

Stanton,  Benjamin,  Anti-Slavery 
Friend,  76,  84. 

Stanton,  Borden,  on  immigration  of 
North  Carolina  Friends  to  North- 
west, 18. 

Stanton,  Dr.  Henry  B.,  ministers  to 
fugitive  slaves,  69. 

Starr,  Charles  W.,  antipathy  to  law- 
yers, 117-18;  free-labor  spinning 
mill  in  Richmond,  84. 

State  Bank  of  Indiana,  120. 

Steele,  Theodore  T.,  145. 

Stubbs,  'Squire,  abolitionist,  71. 

Suffrins,  John,  hatter,  133. 

Suffrins,  Samuel,  of  Richmond,  on 
gold  rush,  132;  death,  133. 

Sugar,  free-labor,  85. 

Tarkington,  Booth,  97,  100. 

Tarkington,  Jesse,  father  of  Joseph, 
97,  98. 

Tarkington,  Joseph,  Autobiography 
quoted,  97-98,  98-99,  101;  comes 
to  Indiana,  97;  moves  to  Monroe 
County,  97-98 ;  conversion  to  Meth- 
odism, 98-99  ;  becomes  circuit  rider, 
99;  on  the  "shakes,"  99;  on  story 
of  Campbell  Berry,  100 ;  in  White- 
water Valley,  100,  101-2 ;  supports 
temperance,  101 ;  presiding  elder, 
Vincennes  District,  101-2. 

Tarkington,  Maria   (Slauson),  100. 

Tarkington,  Mary,  mother  of  Joseph 
Tarkington,  97,  98-99. 

Tarkington,  William  S.  R.,  100. 

Taverns,  on  National  Road,  105,  107. 

Taylor,    George    W.,    letters    from 

Nathan  Thomas  to,  quoted,  87-88. 

Temperance  movement,  101,  118. 

Terrell,  Edwin  H.,  49. 

Test,  John,   145. 

Texas,  annexation  of,  74. 

Thames,  Battle  of  the,  41. 


Thomas,  Nathan,  agent  of  Free  Pro- 
duce Association,  85-89;  letters 
quoted,  86-89. 

Thompson,  James  Maurice,  born  at 
Fairfield,  49. 

Thompson,  John  H.,  state  senator, 
28. 

Tillinghast,  ,   51. 

Timber,  in  Whitewater  Valley,  13- 
14,   35,   37. 

Tippecanoe,  Battle  of,  40. 

Tobacco,   free-labor,  85. 

Tollgates,  72,  73. 

Travel  and  transportation,  see  Ca- 
nals ;   Roads ;    National   Road. 

Twelve  Mile  Purchase,  Indian  treaty, 
16,  39. 

Underground  Railroad,  hymn  to, 
quoted,  66,  72;  Levi  Coffin's  acti- 
vity  in,   66-73,   83. 

Union  County  (Ind.),  organized,  49; 
Free  Labor  movement  in,  84. 

Universalists,  96. 

Unthank,  Jonathan,  joins  Wayne 
County  Free  Produce  Association, 
84. 

Vincennes    (Ind.),   15,  29. 
Virginia,     State    of,    migration    of 
Friends  from,  62. 

Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  109. 

Wages,  laborers  on  National  Road, 
116;  railroad  freight  employees, 
137. 

Walker  County  (Ala.),  source  of 
free-labor  cotton,  88. 

Wallace,  David,  145. 

Wallace,  Lew,  49,  118,  145. 

War  of  1812,  pp.  40-41,  54. 

Warner,  Dr.  Ithamar,  46,  64;  de- 
scription of  Salisbury,  quoted,  49. 

Warren  County    (Ohio),  27,  30. 

Washington,  George,  lOln;  urges 
exploration  of  western  country,  14. 

Washingtonian  movement,    lOln. 
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Way,  Dr.  Henry  H.,  Anti-Slavery 
Friend,  69,  84. 

Waymire,  Rudolph,  19. 

Wayne,  Anthony,  victory  at  Fallen 
Timbers,  15. 

Wayne  County  (Ind.),  organized, 
47;  county  seat  struggle,  47-49; 
first  judicial  court,  22n-23n. 

Wayne  County  Free  Produce  Asso- 
ciation, 84. 

Wayne  County  Seminary,  at  Ceriter- 
ville,  129n. 

Wayne  County  Turnpike  Company, 
104n. 

Waynesville  (Ohio),  34. 

Weaver,  Peter,  91. 

West  Branch  Meeting  of  Friends, 
53,  56. 

West  Elkton  (Ohio),  Underground 
Railroad  station,  71. 

West  Fork  of  Whitewater,  13,  35,  36. 

West  Grove  Meeting  of  Friends,  57. 

West  Union  Meeting  of  Friends,  57, 
58. 

Westbury  Meeting,  Long  Island 
(N.  Y.),  58. 

Western  Free  Produce  Association, 
84. 

Western  Lancet,  123,  124. 

Western  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends, 
54. 

Wheeling    (W.   Va.),  63,   104. 

Whig  party,  75,  76,  82. 

White,  Aaron,  103n,  104;  moves  to 
Whitewater  Valley,  18,  62,  63; 
letters  quoted,  63-65. 

White,  David,  65. 

White,  Mordecai  M.,  quoted,  127-28. 

White,   William,   tavern  keeper,   35. 

Whitewater  Association  of  Baptists, 
96. 

Whitewater  Canal,  119,  145;  pro- 
jected, 108-9;  financing  of,  109, 
110,  111-12,  114;  Brookville  to 
Lawrenceburg,  110;  first  boats  on, 
110;     Brookville    to    Hagerstown 


(West  Fork),  112,  113;  Brook- 
ville  to   Richmond    (East   Fork), 

111,  112;  Harrison  to  Cincinnati, 
112;  failure  of,  111,  112,  113-14; 
traffic,  112;  devastated  by  floods, 

112,  114. 

Whitewater  College  (Methodist), 
129. 

Whitewater  Friends  Meeting,  meets 
at  home  of  Jeremiah  Cox,  34,  42, 
55 ;  meetinghouses,  42,  53,  54,  60 ; 
monthly  meeting  established,  53 ; 
large  number  of  Friends  from 
Carolinas  and  Virginia  received 
by,  53-54;  attended  by  itinerant 
ministers,  53,  56,  57,  58,  59-61 ; 
headquarters  for  Indiana  Yearly 
Meeting,  54;  Henry  Clay  attends, 
80-81 ;   educational   activities,   126. 

Whitewater   Methodist   Circuit,  91. 

Whitewater  River,  description  of, 
13  ;  mentioned  by  Ebenezer  Denny, 
14-15 ;  by  Moravian  missionaries, 
16 ;  Ohio  and  Indiana  counties 
drained  by,  49n ;  shown  on  early 
maps,  15n;  trip  down,  in  1940,  pp. 
143-46. 

Whitewater  Valley,  scenery,  13,  14, 
35,  145,  146;  timber,  13-14,  35,  37; 
soil,  14;  Indian  tribes,  14;  added  to 
Indiana  Territory,  15-16;  opened 
for  settlement  and  sale  of  land, 
15-16,  38;  described  by  Moravian 
missionaries,  16-17;  settlement  of 
lower  valley,  16-17 ;  settlement  of 
upper  valley,  17,  20-24;  Friends 
migration  to,  18,  21,  52,  53-54,  62; 
described  by  David  Hoover,  20 ; 
birds,  37,  143-44. 

Whitewater  Valley  Canal  Company, 
to  complete  West  Fork,  112. 

Wilderness  Trail,  32. 

Whittier,  John  Greenleaf,  abolition- 
ist, 75. 

Wiley,  Allen,  Methodist  minister, 
quoted,  92. 
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Williams,  Achilles,  president,  Rich- 
mond State  Bank,  120. 

Williams,  Jesse,  57,  124. 

Williams,  Joseph,  Methodist  minis- 
ter, 91. 

Williams,  William,  Friends  minister, 
visits  the  Whitewater,  55 ;  moves 
to   Indiana,   55-56. 

Winchester      (Ind.),     county     seat, 

Randolph     County,     49;     Under- 
ground Railroad  station,  73. 


Winston-Salem   (N.  C),  32. 
Woods,  David  B.,  of  Centerville,  on 
gold  rush,  131,  132;  killed,  133. 

Yale  University  Medical  School,  122. 
Young  Martha,  marriage  to  Branson 

Harris,  43. 
Yount,  Catharine,  marriage  to  David 

Hoover,  21. 

Zanesville   (Ohio),  59. 
Zeek,  William,  137. 


